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Power and Architecture 


The Construction of Capitals, the Politics of Space, 
and the Space of Politics 


MICHAEL MINKENBERG 


In late November 2008, a remarkable event occurred in the old and new 
capital of Germany, Berlin. The Federal Minister of Transport, Build- 
ing, and Urban Affairs joined a group of architects and journalists and 
announced the winner of a competition for the rebuilding of the Berlin 
Royal Palace (the Hohenzollern Stadtschloss) in the old center of the city, 
on the island of the Spree River. While the specifics of the inside of the 
building were not yet decided—along with its future use—the exterior had 
been fixed prior to the competition, not by a group of architects, urban 
designers, or other experts, but by the Bundestag, the national parliament 
of the Federal Republic and its supreme political body, in 2002. At the 
very same moment, just a few yards further east, on the location of the fu- 
ture—and erstwhile—Royal Palace, the last remnants of another building 
could be seen, the Palace of the Republic, which hosted communist East 
Germany’s mock parliament along with a variety of cultural and gastro- 
nomical facilities (see this book’s cover photo). This building, universally 
criticized by art critics, Western politicians and the West German public 
alike, was seen by the East German authorities—and many East Germans, 
before and after 1989—as the rightful successor to the Hohenzollern Pal- 
ace which had stood there for three hundred years, had been bombed and 
damaged in World War II, and was removed by the socialist rulers in 1950. 

In a nutshell, the story of this place, the succession of different build- 
ings, the respective meaning each of these buildings and the space 
surrounding it had acquired, as well as the clash of political views and in- 
terests over this sensitive site of German history and politics, can serve 
as a powerful illustration of the troubled and important relationship 
between power and architecture, often neglected by scholars. A criti- 
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cal analysis of this case, its political, historical, architectural, urban, and 
theoretical implications is yet to be written. But in its manifold aspects 
it reflects the theme of this volume, a theme which is becoming increas- 
ingly visible in a number of academic disciplines from art history to ur- 
ban design, architecture to sociology and political science. This case also 
reminds us that a multi-disciplinary effort is necessary to do justice to 
this subject: “Cities can no more be understood by means of aesthetic 
norms alone than by means of standards borrowed from sociology and 
political science” (Braunfels 1988: 9). 


Capital Cities and the Politics of Space: 
Some Conceptual Remarks 


The relationship between power and architecture, like that of art and 
politics in a more general sense, can be construed in two principal ways. 
A traditional approach follows a functional logic: buildings, urban de- 
sign, and in particular official architecture for governmental use find a 
form which reflects both the underlying purposes and the underlying 
ideology of the political regime: “Every architectural work can be re- 
garded as a sign of the power, wealth, idealism, even the misery of its 
builders and their contemporaries” (Braunfels 1988: 3). Every building 
not only serves its purpose but also reflects the worldview of its builders 
and users. It can also confer a meaning or legitimacy to the authorities 
that built or use it (see also Vale 2008: 3). On a much grander scale, 
such a perspective has typically identified the monumentalism of totali- 
tarian regimes of the interwar period (most notably Fascist Italy, Nazi 
Germany, and the Soviet Union) as a direct outflow of these regimes’ il- 
liberal, anti-democratic nature (see for example Piccinato 2006: 217-18; 
Schirmer 2005; Sonne 2006: 200-203). While some argue that these re- 
gimes’ monumentalism heralds the defeat of modernism in architecture 
and politics, others see in fascist architecture a new symbiosis of abstract 
modernism and monumentalism (see Griffin 2007). Either way, official 
architecture in this vein seems to follow the functional logic of its politi- 
cal usefulness, reflecting public orders or social interests, and shaped by 
its political and cultural contexts (see Vale 2008: 3; also Moore 1996: 2). 

The other approach reverses this relationship and argues that archi- 
tecture, like art, contributes to the shaping of images that constitute the 
political world in which we live: “works of art do not represent ‘real- 
ity; ‘the real world; or ‘everyday life’ ... Rather, art creates realities and 
worlds” (Edelman 1995: 7; italics in original). In this way, architecture 
can be seen not only as providing visual and spatial means of legitima- 
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tion for a political regime or elite, but also as a genuine act of consti- 
tuting political reality. This is so because the meaning of a piece of art, 
especially an official building and its architecture, is multifaceted and 
reflects not only the intentions of the designer or politician but is also 
construed in the discourse on its meaning through a process of accul- 
turation (see Vale 2008: 7). 

In both perspectives, the notions of “power” and its particular rela- 
tionship to architecture and design deserve a closer look. Power here re- 
fers to political power, more precisely political authority and the regime 
in a Weberian fashion and in relation to the (nation) state: it denotes 
“the chance in a social relationship to enforce one’s will even against 
the resistance of others, no matter what the chance is based on” (Weber 
1972: 28; author’s translation). In this sense, public architecture, official 
buildings, and the urban design of official places can always be inter- 
preted as ingredients of the establishment of political legitimacy. Public 
constructions are the material expression of political power, its exercise, 
and its form. As such, architecture and urban design are also a mani- 
festation—and not only a symptom or symbol (see Sonne 2003: 29)—of 
space in its politicized sense, that is, more often than not, public space 
manipulated by political interests. When Vale contends, with a reference 
to Edelman, that the “manipulation of civic space ... tends both to sanc- 
tion the leadership’s exercise of power and to promote the continued 
quiescence of those who are excluded” (Vale 2008: 8), he admits that 
politics, though closely and intricately linked to the apparatus of a state 
or the machinations of an elite, is not sufficiently circumscribed by the 
state or a government or the action by a political class. It includes the 
state as well as all that informs state behavior and governmental action. 
Hence, politics here is understood as “who gets what, when, and how” or 
more generally as the “authoritative allocation of values” (that is, not just 
money, goods, or services) (Easton 1965; Laswell 1936). In a structural- 
functional translation of these concepts of politics, Gabriel Almond and 
G. Bingham Powell (1978) have developed an analytical model which 
helps to identify and analyze those forces, structures, and functions that 
transform a societal “input” into a political “output” With this model, 
projects of public architecture and urban planning can be systematically 
analyzed, like foreign policy or welfare spending, by identifying the in- 
terests that put forward particular claims. 

In the above-mentioned case of the rebuilding of the Royal Palace in 
Berlin, these forces and interests include individual and collective actors 
( the lobby group around Wilhelm von Boddien, some mass media, and 
political allies), the channeling of these interests into the decision mak- 
ing apparatus (in particular parties and parliamentary groups), the final 
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decision (the Bundestag vote), and its implementation ( the competition 
for the building under the constraints of the parliamentary mandate to 
rebuild the historical fagade and those of the multi-layered governmen- 
tal structure of a federal system). How this process—in a parliamentary 
democracy such as the Federal Republic—affects the ultimate outcome 
and its effects can then be studied, according to the Almond/Powell 
model, by including the characteristics of the German political culture, 
the interplay of democratic values and artistic freedom, the legacy of the 
non-democratic past (both in its National-socialist and its state social- 
ist variants), local interests, and the international climate. In the case at 
hand, the design of the building was to a large extent a political directive 
but the meaning and symbolism of this project is subject to interpreta- 
tion and re-interpretation by all who engage in the public sphere and 
will only take shape in the years to come. 

With these fundamentals of comparative political science in mind, a 
useful starting point for the analysis of power and architecture is the is- 
sue of a politicization of space at the intersection of the fields of politics 
and urban planning, art, and architecture, or more precisely the spatial 
relation of an official building to its built (and unbuilt) environment. This 
relationship and the conferring of meaning to it must be seen as intrinsi- 
cally political: “Urban spaces were just as often reconfigured by such po- 
litical clashes, as rival groups divided by distinctions of race, class, and 
politics sought to make such political divisions concrete in the physi- 
cal structures and order of the city. Ultimately, this approach situates 
politics and political discourse in the spatial landscape of the city, while 
also identifying and highlighting the political lineaments of urban space” 
(Prakash 2008: 10; see also Vale 2008: 9). With the emphasis on the inter- 
section of urban space and politics, Prakash refers to the so-called “spa- 
tial turn” in history and the social sciences, which was inaugurated some 
twenty years ago by Henri Lefebvre and Edward Soja (Lefebvre 1991; 
Soja 1989: see also Déring and Thielmann 2008). Space as “occupation” 
(Lefebvre 1991) highlights the political nature of all spaces, most notably 
urban spaces and the public sphere, which in German has traditionally 
been termed “offentlicher Raum’ (literally “public space”). That is, space 
can be taken to mean both the public sphere in which political claims are 
contested and decided (a classical topos in political science), as well as 
the physical space which separates or connects buildings of governmen- 
tal ministries, avenues and plazas, malls, and parks where speeches are 
held and politicians are interviewed, where military parades and pro- 
test events take place (see e.g., Barber 2005; Davis 2005, 2008). Besides 
their “usefulness” for immediate political purposes, public spaces—and 
the buildings that shape them—also function on a more general level as 
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political markers: “Conspicuous public buildings catalyze the common 
search for clarity, order, and predictability in a threatening world” (Edel- 
man 1996: 75). Moreover, political spaces can contribute to political and 
social integration, as the monumentality of public buildings, their invi- 
tation to identification, suggest (ibid.: 76). Like nations, cities are more 
imagined communities than they are actual ones, in the sense that it 
is impossible to experience them in their totality (see Anderson 1983; 
Cinar and Bender 2007) and thus provide space for struggles over their 
meaning and identities. 

For the following remarks and the scope of this book, these more gen- 
eral observations will be scaled down in three ways: (1) time, (2) locality, 
and (3) type of city. The first curtailment concerns the temporal context: 
the age of modernity, the context of the rise of democracy and mass poli- 
tics, the modernization of political machineries, and the transformation 
of political traditions (see Kornhauser 1959; Mosse 1975). Mass politics 
and democratization in particular have been linked to profound changes 
in official architecture, be it by the sheer force of numbers, i.e., the sub- 
stantial increase of persons involved with government, bureaucracy, and 
decision making which have to be accommodated by this architecture 
(see Vale 2008: 17), or be it by the specifics of democratic legitimation 
which demand both the symbolism of democratic representation and 
substantial fiscal responsibility in buildings and places “for the people” 
with the money “of the people” (see also below). Accordingly, what fol- 
lows will be confined to cases that can be situated in the so-called West- 
ern world and the last two hundred years or so. The perspective is not 
that of the art critic, but rather of the archeologist: what are sought are 
explanations, not prescriptions. Particular attention is paid to the fact 
that, in contrast to earlier historical periods, the twentieth and twenty- 
first centuries seem to represent a new type of architecture that is less 
concerned with subordination but rather focuses on the coordination of 
individual elements, a significant reduction in the projection of power 
through the built environment (see Rapoport 1993: 59). 

The second curtailment pertains to the focus on cities and urban 
space rather than larger spatial dimensions. Not only do cities become 
the dominant mode of human habitation—according to United Nations 
estimates, 60 percent of the world’s population will live in cities by the 
year 2030 (Prakash 2008: 3)—but they are also the beginning of our 
understanding of politics, as Aristotle, the founding father of political 
science, underscored: “Political science arose out of the proposals for a 
perfect polis. The laws of order which gave form to cities also determine 
those of the states that have been governed by cities” (Braunfels 1988: 
2). This is not the place to enter into a discussion on the nature of cit- 
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ies, their origins, types, and developments (see LeGalés 2002; Mumford 
1961; Sassen 2001; Weber 1958), but it becomes evident that the nature 
of cities as dense settlements provides characteristic elements for any 
concept that wishes to capture the politicization of space and the role of 
architecture and design therein. 

However, some observations about fundamental transformations of 
cities and urban space in the modern and postmodern age have been 
made, which are relevant here. One refers to the effects of globalization, 
migration, and other related trends, which put cities in an increasingly 
transnational mode and undermine traditional boundaries of urban 
space (see King 2007). This concerns also the boundaries of politics in 
urban space and the space of politics. For example, in the age of global 
terrorism, the accessibility of governmental buildings in liberal democ- 
racies is increasingly balanced with—and reduced by—security con- 
cerns. Another transformation indicates an older development, that of 
the separation of urban planning and architecture. The consequence of 
this separation is the disappearance of the architectural correspondence 
with the city’s layout in the form of the single building (Tafuri 1976: 38). 
This observation, made with regard to Washington, DC, refers in par- 
ticular to modern capital cities. 

The focus on modern capital cities, then, is the third curtailment. 
Much has been written recently about capital cities as a specific type 
of city (see Daum and Mauch 2005; Gordon 2006; Hall 1997; Taylor, 
Lengellé, and Andrew 1993; Vale 2008; Wolman, Chadwick, and Karruz 
2006). The bulk of these publications centers on issues of urban develop- 
ment and planning, as a subcategory of urban studies. Clearly national 
capital cities can be studied like any other city, yet they are a class of 
city in their own right. They are characterized by many of the functions 
that other “ordinary” cities perform but are distinct in that they are the 
seat of national governments, i.e., their major institutions and organiza- 
tions, and as a result they take on a particular political meaning. As such 
they are expected to represent—or even shape—the state, the country’s 
national identity, and its political regime as much as they disclose the 
conflicts over political power and identity in nation-states (see Sonne 
2003). Yet little can be found in the literature that addresses the ques- 
tion of how capitals perform, in particular how their design, planning, 
and architecture contribute to these functions and to what extent they 
embody a particular national meaning or the result of political strug- 
gles (the comprehensive studies by Sonne and Vale being two of the few 
exceptions). 

Capital cities perform many functions and fall into various types. Pe- 
ter Hall identifies seven types of capital cities (which are not mutually 
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exclusive): multi-functional capitals like London, global capitals like To- 
kyo, political capitals like Washington, DC, former capitals like Bonn, 
ex-imperial capitals like Vienna, provincial capitals like Stuttgart, and 
super capitals like New York. He also distinguishes between their politi- 
cal and economic roles in their respective systems, and adds that these 
roles are undergoing profound changes as capitals experience shifts in 
significance and function due to political, technological, and especially 
economic changes (Hall 2006). However, in Hall’s essay very little can 
be found on the role of urban spaces, design, and architecture, i.e. the 
cultural functions of meaning and symbolic power. Other typologies go 
further and add social and cultural functions of capital cities to those 
identified by Hall (see Daum 2005). A very particular set of cultural 
functions has been identified by Amos Rapoport (1993), who put for- 
ward the notions that capital cities as “ruling machines” provide a par- 
ticular stage for political and cultural spectacle, drama, and rituals, and 
that they communicate high-level meanings to the citizens. Arguably, 
in the age of the nation-state, it is first and foremost the political and 
cultural functions which distinguish capitals from other cities by link- 
ing urban space to the national imagination, by providing some national 
integration: “A capital is the space that symbolically integrates the social, 
ethnic, religious, or political diversity of a country. A capital creates or 
enhances the national ideology, political values, or common political be- 
liefs of a state” (Daum 2005: 13-14). Through its architecture and urban 
design, it provides constructed spaces which serve as instruments and 
offer a language of representation for the entire nation (ibid.: 17; see 
also Sonne 2003: chap. 7). However, integration through capital cities is 
more often than not an unfulfilled promise. In reality, underlying power 
struggles and tensions, the dominance of one particular group, class, 
or region, as well as multiple frames of reference, obscure the message 
of national harmony and unity intended by the symbolism of national 
capitals (see Vale 2008: 52). 

Here, more than in other cities, the questions of “who builds what, 
when, and how?” are of utmost political significance. Capital cities tell 
us as much about the national imagination as they do about the con- 
flicts between political interests, in particular the relationship between 
center and periphery, almost always at the expense of the periphery. In 
the words of Lewis Mumford: “the capital city had a social as well as a 
political role to play. In the capital, provincial habits, customs, and dia- 
lects were melted down and recast in the image of the royal court: this 
became the so-called national image, national by prescription and imita- 
tive fashion rather than in origin ... The consolidation of power in the 
political capital was accompanied by a loss of power and initiative in the 
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smaller centers” (Mumford 1961: 354—55). In a strictly political sense, a 
capital city, more than any other individual city, absorbs and feeds back 
into the political system as a whole. 

In this light, Lawrence Vale’s distinction between “evolved capitals” 
and “designed capitals” acquires a special significance (Vale 2008: chap. 
1; for a critical view of this distinction see Braunfels 1997: 367—71). Vale 
points out explicitly the role of political forces and interests in shaping 
the capital city, with the understanding that all cities involve a certain 
degree of political input which transcends quasi-natural “evolution.” Po- 
litical design closely connects with architectural and urban design. Some 
eras leave a language of symbols which outlasts the historical context in 
which they originated, as with the baroque style: 


In Paris, Madrid, St. Petersburg, Vienna, and Berlin, the baroque style 
in both architecture and planning not merely lingered on, but found 
its greatest opportunities for large scale applications. While royal resi- 
dence cities ceased to be built after the eighteenth century, the great 
capitals in their growth and extension followed the same general lines, 
often with a ruthless disregard of the historic values one might expect 
to find preserved and piously furthered in national monuments and 
shrines. (Mumford 1961: 400) 


One may add that in more recent transitions, such as the one from the 
nineteenth to the twentieth century and the advent of abstract modern- 
ism, the disregard of historic values has become almost programmatic— 
or politically reconfigured as a reinvention of historic values through 
particular styles of architecture. 

Against this backdrop, the politicization of architecture and urban 
space can be identified on several levels: (1) that of architecture as a 
symbol of national identity; (2) that of architecture as an expression of the 
political regime; and (3) that of architecture as a result of political devel- 
opment and processes. Concerning the first level, much has been written 
in the literature about capitals, and the most comprehensive study so far 
remains Lawrence Vale’s work, which puts the issue of national identity 
at center stage (2008; see also his contribution to this volume). Contrary 
to earlier approaches, most of the contemporary research on national- 
ism and national identity suggests that nations are more the product of 
nationalist forces than their origins, and that nationalism precedes the 
nation rather than the other way around (see e.g., Anderson 1983; Gell- 
ner 1983; Hobsbawm 1990; for a somewhat diverging view, see Smith 
2001). This literature often distinguishes various types of nations, the 
most common typology being that of ethnic or cultural nations and civic 
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or political nations. In this light, capital cities that are expected to rep- 
resent the identity of the national figure largely as expressions of the 
national imagination, and their architecture and urban designs must fit 
the larger symbolism of the nation’s identity (see Vale 2008: 52). But such 
a nationalist politicization is a far cry from a harmonious or consistent 
process, nor is it clear when such a process is complete. Numerous para- 
doxes can occur. Consider, for example, the search for a national style in 
architecture in the age of nation building in the late nineteenth century. 
In several European countries with rather diverse national histories and 
levels of nation building, such as Germany, the United Kingdom, and 
Hungary, Gothic architecture was discovered as a national style and en- 
shrined in public architecture such as monuments and parliament build- 
ings. With the right kind of historical and constructed arguments, every 
nation could be combined with any historical style (see Nerdinger 1996: 
21-22). Generally, the national imagination, as expressed in architecture, 
is challenged by other identities which may inform national styles—and 
decision processes in capital-building and design: sub-national identities 
(such as ethnic groups, regions), personal identities (such as political 
leaders, architects), and supranational identities (such as international 
styles and institutions) (see Vale 2008: 53-60). These questions of na- 
tional and other identities are central to the discussion of power and 
architecture—but they do not suffice to explain the variation of architec- 
tural styles and urban designs which do not only vary across countries 
but also within countries along a temporal axis. Hence, the argument 
must be amended by including more political factors. 

Regime types and styles signify the second dimension of politiciza- 
tion of architecture. The architectural design of a capital city is always 
the expression of particular political interests, as embedded in a par- 
ticular political system. Capital cities do not only represent a national 
identity; they are also expected to reflect the political regime type and 
power arrangements that in the modern age fall into the fundamental 
categories of democracies and dictatorships, with variants within each 
type, such as the one between presidential and parliamentary, or direct 
and representative democracies, and the one between authoritarian and 
totalitarian regimes. With the fall of the Berlin Wall, these distinctions 
have been undermined by the emergence of in-between types or “hy- 
brid regimes” such as defective democracies (see Croissant and Merkel 
2004; Dahl 1972; Held 2006). The comparative study by Wolfgang Sonne 
(2003) is the most comprehensive in this regard, and his conclusion 
shows an inconclusive connection between regime type and urban form 
or public architecture. We can also add the dimension of a federal sys- 
tem and a unitary system as subcategories of democracies that may re- 
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flect a regional or ethno-cultural diversity of the nation as a whole (see 
e.g., Almond and Powell 1978; Almond et al. 2004). The debate over to 
what extent political architecture and urban design reflect the particu- 
larities of a political regime goes back to Aristotle. He argued that con- 
siderations of health and defense but also of political activities should be 
reflected in the planning of a city: “In the planning of strongholds there 
is no one policy which is equally good for all constitutions. A citadel (or 
acropolis) is suitable to oligarchies and monarchies; a level plain suits 
the character of a democracy; neither suits an aristocracy, for which a 
number of strong places is preferable” (Aristotle 1950: book VII, chap. 
XI, 1330 b 19-20; see also Lankes 1995; von Beyme 1998). 

The modern debate centers to a large extent on the question of 
whether there is a particular architectural style in liberal democracies to 
be distinguished from that of illiberal regimes. Some have argued that 
the democratic promise of transparency and accountability is reflected in 
an architecture that treats the people not as subjects, but as citizens (see 
Arndt 1996). This, almost by definition, does not allow monumentalism, 
which dwarfs citizens and is meant to inspire awe rather than trust in 
the system. Typical examples of such “illiberal architecture” are those in 
Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, and the Soviet Union in the interwar period 
(see Schirmer 2005). However, it is not just the design and buildings of 
Washington, DC that demonstrate how monumental architecture can 
be combined with a democratic promise. Other modern capitals such 
as Canberra come to mind: “the example of Australia can be quoted as 
evidence that a representative monumental building [i.e., the parliament 
building of 1988, M.M.] does not justify doubts about the democratic 
mentality of the country” (von Beyme 1998: 364; my translation; see also 
Sonne 2003, and Chapter 2, this volume). A more important question to 
ask is whether regime development—rather than simply regime type— 
informs a particular style in public architecture and urban design. For 
example, in most European countries parliament buildings were erected 
before a full parliamentarization of democracy was achieved. While the 
buildings went up in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, 
full voting rights were only introduced after World War I. The history 
of parliamentary architecture is, then, the history of an adaptation of 
democratic parliaments to pre-democratic styles and substances in con- 
struction (von Beyme 1998: 353; also Manow 2008). Only in countries 
with an already existing democracy does capital architecture reflect the 
institutional design of a system, as the examples of the physical separa- 
tion of powers in presidential systems like the United States and Brazil 
as well as the overlapping of powers—and their corresponding built en- 
vironments—in the parliamentary democracies demonstrate. But this 
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correspondence should not be over-interpreted (see below, and Chapter 
2, this volume). 

Democratic politics here functions under the spatial imperatives of 
the urban and architectural design, and with this we encounter the third 
dimension of a politicization of architecture and urban spaces in na- 
tional capitals: that of the nature of the political process itself. For public 
architecture to see the light of day, the political process, and all actors in- 
volved in it, determine to a large extent the outcome, irrespective of the 
prevalence of national idioms. In many cases under democratic condi- 
tions grand design meets the finance minister, with predictable results— 
not to mention others interested in leaving their mark on it (see above). 
The rise of democracy and the emerging need for democratic legitima- 
tion affect all political projects, from classical public policies (economic, 
social, foreign policies et al.) to projects of urban planning and control 
of public spaces (see von Beyme 1998: 364—65). 

In light of the above, the relationship among national identity, regime 
type, the political process, and public architecture (or urban design) can 
be configured in two variants of causal flows (Figure 0.1). 

Within this framework and the context of modernity, including the 
transition from modernity to post-modernity (on this see Habermas’ 
only, yet programmatic, article on architecture, Habermas 1985), a num- 
ber of questions arises that will be addressed in this volume: How do 
political regimes and respective decision making processes influence 
urban design and architectural style? And how does public architec- 
ture contribute to political legitimacy and collective (national) identity? 
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Figure 0.1. Regime type, political process, and public architecture. 
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What is the relationship between particular styles and designs and the 
power structure of the regime responsible for building the capital? How 
is the tension resolved between the creation of meaning and the organi- 
zation of political space, between the preservation of modern political 
life and its representational forms? To what extent do capitals repre- 
sent a specific politicization of space which is undergoing a substantial 
change as is politics itself, in the transition to the age of globalization 
and transnationalism? 


Classical Examples: Space, Design and Power 
in Paris and London 


Two prominent cases of capital cities that are not covered in the contri- 
butions to this book shall serve as illustrations of these considerations 
and concerns. These are Paris and London, which take a special place 
among European capitals. Like Berlin, Madrid, and Vienna, both cities 
belong to the category of “evolved capitals” (Vale 2008: 18) yet claim to 
be among the oldest cities in Europe, if not the world, which have con- 
tinuously served as seats of government for their respective countries, 
i.e. roughly a thousand years. They are both situated at important rivers, 
the Seine and the Thames respectively, at exactly the farthest point at 
which these rivers were navigable for traffic from the sea (see Braunfels 
1988: 311). Both cities emerged from the ruins of Roman military settle- 
ments and turned into their countries’ largest cities, thus fusing their 
political functions with other central functions such as being the undis- 
puted cultural, media, and economic centers in France and Britain (see 
Hall 2006: 8)—a fact that was clearly helped by their respective states 
having always been organized in a unitary rather than a decentralized 
or federal way since the beginning of modernity. Moreover, despite their 
role of capital in a democratic regime for more than one hundred years, 
their current architectural iconography and organization of public space 
is dominated by their centuries-old royal and imperial past. However 
there are important differences as well, which are not only related to the 
different types of democracy the two countries embody, i.e. a parliamen- 
tary democracy and constitutional monarchy in the British case, and a 
presidential democracy and republic in the French case. 

In Paris, often dubbed the “model city” (see Braunfels 1988: 307), the 
spatial organization and architectural expression of political power and 
its arrangement most clearly result from the royal past and the rulers’ 
aspiration of monumentality: “As a capital, inner Paris is a monumental 
city and not simply a city of monuments, and the spaces associated with 
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monumentalism ... were already in existence by 1900 or earlier” (White 
2006: 39). Wolfgang Braunfels (1988: 309) identifies four political forces 
that shaped Paris as a capital city well before the onset of modernity and 
democracy: the mass of the population and its growth, which resulted 
not only in constant revisions of the city’s delimitations but also in over- 
crowding, along with a strict segregation of residential areas along social 
class lines (see also Hall 1997: 55f.; White 2006: 43); the royal axis, which 
has existed for centuries but has also undergone significant changes to 
its political meanings, now connecting “high culture” on one end with 
“high capitalism” on the other (see Vale 2008: 21f.); the Seine River and 
the development of its banks in a classicist interpretation of symmetry 
and axiality (see Braunfels 1988: 323); and finally the constant efforts to 
embellish Paris since the ancien régime and Enlightenment across vari- 
ous historical eras and regime types (see also Hall 1997: 59-63; White 
2006: 51-54) (see Figure 0.2). 

The royal axis, which connects the historical city center and current 
cultural center, the Louvre, with today’s center of French capitalism, La 
Défense, embodies a centuries-long process of adding ever new layers 
of grandeur and monumentality to the French capital. While the pal- 
ace of the French kings and emperors, the Tuileries, was demolished in 
1883, the grand design of the ceremonial axis survived all revolutions 
and regime changes into the Fifth Republic. From its beginning in the 
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Figure 0.2. Paris: View of the royal axis and the Seine River. 
Photo by Michael Minkenberg. 
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twelfth century until the culmination in the nineteenth with Napoleon 
I and Haussmann’s Place de IEtoile (today: Place Charles-de-Gaulle- 
Etoile), the axis symbolizes a highly political meaning of the state’s and 
the nation’s greatness, rooted in pre-democratic ideas: “Every stage in 
this development was conditioned by the attitude of the king and, later, 
the emperor toward Paris and their conception of the monarchy itself” 
(Braunfels 1988: 318). At the intersection of the Place de la Concorde 
(see Map 0.1), a cross-cutting axis connects a church in classicist style 
in the North, the Madeleine, and the Assemblée Nationale, the lower 
house of the parliament, with an equally classicist facade in the South. 
In the center of the monumental Place de la Concorde, the largest square 
in Paris, an ancient monument rises above the traffic: a 3,300-year-old 
Egyptian obelisk. 


ra 


a 


Map 0.1. Paris: Royal axis and the cross axes across the Seine 


Legend: ; 
1 Louvre 6 Palais Luxembourg (Senate) 11 Ecole Militaire 
2 Palais Royal 7 Palais Bourbon (National 12 Eiffel tower 
3 Place de la Assembly) 13 Trocadéro 
Concorde 8 Madeleine 14 Palais de l’Elysée 
4 Etoile 9 Invalides (President's Residence) 


5 Institut de France 10 Grand Palais and Petit Palais 


Source: Wolfgang Braunfels, Urban Design in Western Europe 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1988), 310. 
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In contrast to the monumentalism and centrality of the royal and im- 
perial legacies in the French capital’s public architecture and political 
space—to a large extent framed if not shaped by Haussmann’s activities 
during the Second Empire (see Hall 1997: 55-83)—the governmental 
sites and architecture of the Fifth Republic remain rather inconspicuous. 
Clearly the center of gravity in the current system resides with the presi- 
dent, who is both the head of state and, together with the prime minis- 
ter, head of government in France, fusing extensive substantial powers 
with symbolic ones in his office. In the context of French traditions of 
leadership such as Bonapartism, the President’s role borders on being a 
“republican monarch” (see Ehrman and Schain 1992: 292; also Lacroix 
and Lagroye 1992; Schain and Keeler 1995). But in striking contrast to 
the White House in Washington, DC or the Chancellor’s Office in Ber- 
lin, the French president’s official residence, the Palais de l’Elysée, does 
not occupy a central place, nor does it sit on any of the axes that run 
across the inner city. It is hardly visible to the outside world, removed 
from the public eye. The only way it stands out in spatial terms as a 
government building is through its location on the North side of the 
river while all other government buildings such as the prime minister’s 
office (the Matignon) and most ministries (except for the Ministry of 
Interior) along with the two chambers of parliament (the National As- 
sembly and the Senate), are situated on the Left Bank, the Rive Gauche. 
There is hardly a more explicit way to communicate the separation of 
powers than such a spatial arrangement when considering that the Seine 
River has divided the city in fundamental ways since its foundation (see 
Braunfels 1988: 307f.). With the president of the republic also being di- 
rectly elected by the people, thus embodying the nation and claiming su- 
preme authority, his physical distance to the parliament and the cabinet 
members as well as his location in the vicinity of the old royal seats of 
power contribute to his particular legitimacy—a legacy of Bonapartism 
enhanced by de Gaulle’s dislike of party and parliamentary politics (see 
Ehrman and Schain 1992: 11—15; Gaiti 1998). 

The Fifth Republic does not only differ from its Republican prede- 
cessor regimes with regard to the strong role of the president and the 
new power arrangements; it also breaks with the past concerning the 
planning of the French capital. The Third Republic in its rejection of the 
Second Empire and its excesses refrained from further plans to build 
up Paris and instead invested more in the provinces, a course of action 
continued in the Fourth Republic. During the interwar years, plans for 
a Greater Paris were developed and modeled after the Greater London 
project of 1889 and that of Grof-Berlin in 1920, in competition with 
other plans to turn Paris into a French version of Washington with a 
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separate governmental district possibly in La Défense or Versailles. 
However, they were not put into practice (see Cohen 2010). It was de 
Gaulle and his Fifth Republic which returned to the Napoleonic plan- 
ning approach to Paris: the capital was to become a “world city” and 
modern metropolis, reflecting the new ambitions of the president as 
a world leader and his vision of France (see White 2006: 40-41). De 
Gaulle’s and his chief planner Delouvrier’s vision of Paris combined a 
new prestigious role for the city with a program of modernization and 
integration of Paris and its region, including the creation of La Défense 
and new towns, new traffic systems, and the management of the inner 
city: “As well as its concerns with the Paris Region as a whole, the Fifth 
Republic introduced, for the first time since the 1860s, a real interest in 
managed change in the inner city—the Ville de Paris itself ... As with 
Haussmann and Napoleon III, this went beyond simply operational is- 
sues and embraced major prestigious projects to benefit the image of the 
city, and of France” (ibid.: 47) The emphasis was increasingly placed on 
culture, and de Gaulle’s successors continued the projects, especially his 
erstwhile opponent Francois Mitterrand who pursued in a Gaullist and 
quasi-royal approach a number of grand projets, including the Grand 
Louvre, the National Library, the Opera at Bastille, and the development 
of La Défense with its Great Arc, among others (see Seidl 1996; White 
2006: 51-54; Vale 2008: 22). 

In London, axiality is not a structuring element of the city’s plan, 
despite the country’s own royal and imperial past and continuation of 
monarchy until today. The Mall, London’s ceremonial axis that leads up 
to Buckingham Palace, is not only small in comparison to its equivalents 
in Washington (The Mall), Paris (Champs-Elysées), and Berlin (Unter 
den Linden) but was, in contrast to the latter two, designed for royal 
games instead of a ceremonial access to the heart of the city (see Braun- 
fels 1988: 333; also Vale 2008: 20) (Figure 0.3). 

Because of its fragmentation and diversity, its many boroughs and 
lack of a center, London has been described as a “contradictory capital,’ 
a “scattered city,’ and a very complicated case of building history in com- 
parison to other European capital cities (see Hall 1997: 84; Hardy 2006; 
Rasmussen [1934] 1967: 23-36). This is nothing new, as an eighteenth- 
century observer acknowledged: “London is inconvenient, inelegant, 
without the least pretension to magnificence or grandeur” (Braunfels 
1988: 327). Yet, the development of London’s capital function and its 
accompanying spatial organization and architectural expression follow a 
clear logic embedded in its political development. Always shaped by the 
coexistence, competition, and cooperation of the two cities, the City of 
London and the City of Westminster (see Hardy 2006: 87; also Braunfels 
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Figure 0.3. The Mall in London: Modest monumentalism. 
Photo by Michael Minkenberg. 


1988: 327; Rasmussen [1934)] 1967: 51), London’s political quarter from 
the beginning until today can be found in Westminster, while its com- 
mercial center remained in the City (Map 0.2). 

Map 0.2 shows that the public buildings with capital functions are 
concentrated in Westminster, with the Royal Courts and St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral denoting the area between Westminster and the City. Like in 
Paris, the river separates the two large sections of the city but in contrast 
to Paris it serves as a traffic route connecting Westminster and the City, 
with all important sites situated on the North bank of the Thames and 
with a particularly prominent place for the Houses of Parliament. Also 
in contrast to Paris, the royal residence did not emerge from the com- 
mercial center but at a distance to it (see Braunfels 1988: 330). Origi- 
nally the royal seat was next to the emerging parliament and the royal 
church, Westminster Abbey; under Henry VIII it began to migrate in the 
mid sixteenth century, first to Whitehall, then to St. James’s Palace, and 
finally in 1837, when Queen Victoria ascended to the throne, to Buck- 
ingham Palace. By that time Parliament had become the supreme body 
of British politics, a process that started in the seventeenth century with 
the execution of Charles I in 1649 and the Glorious Revolution, and the 
Bill of Rights in 1688-1689 establishing the constitutional principle of 
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Map 0.2. London: The public buildings 
Legend: 
1 Tower of London 6 Lincoln’s Inn Fields 12 Horse Guards 


2 Bank of England 7 Trafalgar Square 13 New Scotland Yard 


3 Guildhall 8 St. James’s Palace 14 Parliament and Westminster Hall 
4 St. Paul’s 9 Buckingham Palace 15 Westminster Abbey 

5 Temple 10 Admiralty 16 Archbishop’s Park 

5a Royal Courts of — 11 War Office 17 British Museum 

Justice X Downing Street 


Source: Wolfgang Braunfels, Urban Design in Western Europe 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1988), 331. 


“parliamentary sovereignty” which has remained in effect until today at 
least nominally (see Kantorowicz 1957: chap. 1; Norton 2000: chap. 5). 
While by the mid-nineteenth century the monarch had receded into the 
role of ceremonial head of state, embodying in Walter Bagehot’s famous 
words the “dignified parts” of government (together with the House of 
Lords), the House of Commons and cabinet assumed the function of the 
“efficient parts” (Bagehot 1867). The physical separation between Buck- 
ingham Palace and the Houses of Parliament not only underscored this 
governmental division of labor; it was also enhanced by a grand new 
parliament building at the historic site and on the historic foundations, 
where a fire had destroyed the previous building in 1834. Between 1840 
and 1860 a new palace went up in Gothic style after the then-popular 
classicist style was rejected because of its revolutionary and republican 
connotations (see Cormack 1981; von Beyme 1996). Herein lies one of 
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several important differences to the parliament in Paris. Not only does 
the Assemblée Nationale appear in classicist style, but in Paris, the two 
houses of parliament moved into two remodeled aristocratic palaces, 
the Palais Bourbon (the National Assembly) and the Palais Luxembourg 
(the Senate), with a considerable distance between them symbolizing 
their relative autonomy (see Map 0.1; also Marchand 1962). In London, 
Parliament not only gave itself a new and grand home aesthetically en- 
hancing the riverside where it is located, but the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment remained in one building complex, with the Commons acquiring 
primacy while the royal church, Westminster Abbey, did not move away 
from the site as did the royal residence—thus symbolically underlining 
the proximity of church and state in Great Britain, another systemic con- 
trast to France with its rigid separation of church and state (see Hardy 
2006: 9f.; Minkenberg 2010). Moreover, the seating arrangement in both 
Houses of Parliament continued the “archaic form” of a rectangle, while 
the French National Assembly applied the “modern form” of the semi- 
circle (see Goodsell 1988: 1-7; Manow 2008: 23). 

With their new building and strengthened role the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and not the royal palace, emerged as the symbolic representation 
of the city and the state (see Braunfels 1988: 333), albeit not the nation— 
a role which is still reserved to the monarch, especially in light of the 
shift towards decentralization and growing Scottish and Welsh auton- 
omy during Tony Blair’s premiership. Blair’s and especially his predeces- 
sor Margaret Thatcher’s politics signify the preliminary end of another 
process of power transfer and power sharing in British politics, that of 
prime-ministerial leadership at the expense of the cabinet, the party, and 
the Parliament. This process of “presidentialization” of parliamentary 
politics is not confined to Great Britain (see Poguntke and Webb 2005). 
But the traditionally large power resources of the prime minster in the 
age of party, mass, and media politics make him or her “much more 
than first among equals” (Heffernan and Webb 2005: 26). This stands in 
striking contrast, even more so than in the French case, to the modesty 
of the official residence of the most powerful person in the British sys- 
tem, 10 Downing Street—although it has been fenced in recently and 
hence is not a visible and accessible part of the London streetscape any- 
more (see Vale 2008: 19). Also in the era of Tony Blair, London has begun 
a “flirtation” with grand projets on its own, all along the Thames River. 
Today, the Houses of Parliament must share their prominent spot with 
the London Eye, the Millennium Bridge and, further away, the Dome 
(Figure 0.4). 

In reviewing these recent attempts at creating capital icons in Lon- 
don, Dennis Hardy sees yet another example of the contradictory nature 
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Figure 0.4. London’s capital icons, old and new: The London Eye and the 
Houses of Parliament. Photo by Michael Minkenberg. 


of London as a capital of a contradictory country, hence a perfectly ad- 
equate representation of the nation in its first city: 


London has never fully committed itself to the kind of bold civic 
statements that many other capital cities—like Paris, Berlin, Rome, 
and Vienna—have done. Perhaps this is because of its own ambiva- 
lent status as the capital of a nation that opposed slavery while build- 
ing an Empire, that is neither republican nor wholly monarchist, that 
despises autocracy while at the same time preserving an aristocracy, 
that is never comfortable with too much political intervention, that is 
essentially reformist but with a political revolution in its history, and 
that wishes to be seen as modern but is embedded in its own heritage. 
(Hardy 2006: 99f.) 


As these two briefly outlined examples show, and as the contribu- 
tions to this volume will bear out in more detail, architecture and urban 
design are to be understood as symbolic of, as well as products of and 
contributions to, political power. Through its individual chapters as well 
as in its entirety, the book takes a closer look at the role of urban design 
and architecture in expressing (or concealing) ideological beliefs and 
political agendas. It will focus in particular on the relationship between 
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images of the nation, the political regime, and building styles on the one 
hand, and on the provision of a functional setting for the exercise of po- 
litical power and government, on the other. In short, it analyzes “urban 
space” and “political space” as two closely linked aspects of public space 
which condition each other in the symbolic and substantial functions of 
national capitals. 


Plan of the Book: Modern Cases of (Re)Construction 
in Europe and Beyond 


The selection of cases of capital city building follows the logic of the focus 
on the interplay of the political regime, in its system and process dimen- 
sions, and capital construction in urban design and public architecture. 
Starting from the premise that this interplay can best be studied when 
regimes are changing and new regimes invest heavily in the production 
of political symbols and “invention of tradition” (Hobsbawm and Ranger 
1983), all cases selected for this volume exhibit massive capital construc- 
tion or reconstruction following regime changes, a rupture which can 
highlight the connection better than a slow evolution. This means that 
a number of “usual suspects” in the study of capital cities, most notably 
Paris and London (covered in this introduction), are missing. Instead 
of focusing on such “evolved capitals,’ the emphasis is on capital cit- 
ies, the (re)construction of which signifies a new beginning with a new 
design, whether they are old capitals such as Rome, Vienna, Berlin, and 
Warsaw, or new and newly designed capitals such as Washington, DC, 
Ottawa, Canberra, Ankara, Bonn, and Brasilia. The fact that Berlin is 
discussed in two contributions (while other cities are not included at all) 
is owed to the particular significance of that city with its multiple and 
exceedingly diverse layers of capital functions across its checkered his- 
tory between East and West. Another very special case to be included 
is Brussels, which is not discussed as the Belgian capital but as a su- 
pra-national capital of an emerging supra-national political system, the 
European Union—a historically unique entity with equally unique chal- 
lenges of symbolic representation and city planning. The contributions 
to this volume are provided by an unusual group of scholarly experts 
with different disciplinary backgrounds (art history, political science, ar- 
chitecture, urban studies, and political history) who focus on the general 
theme and apply it to a variety of national capitals of nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century Europe and beyond. 

In the opening chapter, “Capital Architecture and National Identity,’ 
Lawrence Vale addresses some general patterns in the relationship be- 
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tween the nation-state and public architecture in capitals. He argues 
that capital cities, by definition, need to both house and represent the 
seat of government and other “national” institutions. As such, these cit- 
ies occupy a special place at the intersection of architecture and power. 
The act of designing a new capital city—or building significant new 
national institutions in an existing capital city—forces an engagement 
with questions of both power and national representation. Wherever 
sovereignty is contested, the societal fissures are made visible by the 
ways that sovereign leaders attempt to define and construct national 
places. In a pluralist nation-state, multiple social identities may poten- 
tially get constructed through architecture and urban design, and some 
groups may see themselves as represented more than others in what gets 
built to represent supposedly national institutions. Examples from six 
continents demonstrate that a wide variety of regimes have used urban 
design and architecture to advance a nationalist agenda, yielding a de- 
sign politics that operates at all visible scales. When such regimes give 
in to the temptations of nationalism, the results are usually very divisive. 
However, it is possible to imagine ways that architecture and urban de- 
sign can be used to heal political rifts, rather than exacerbate them. 
Michael Minkenberg’s contribution narrows the scope down to the 
issue of democracy—as a regime type—and capital city construction 
and focuses on four prominent cases in so-called “new nations”: Wash- 
ington, DC, Ottawa, Canberra, and Brasilia. His effort of a systematic 
comparison of four cities necessitates a more generous treatment of the 
subject matter and results in a dual chapter which addresses the dimen- 
sions of democracy in (1) site selection, and (2) urban design and archi- 
tecture in a detailed and multi-layered analysis. The chapter reveals a 
significant political dimension of capital-building in democratic states, 
both in terms of system and process. The inherent democratic qualities 
in the process which resulted in the construction of new capital cities, 
as democratically conceived symbols and not just symptoms of democ- 
racy, contrast with the large-scale incorporation of non-democratic ele- 
ments in urban design and public architecture. In the processes of site 
selection for all four democratically established capital cities, regional 
forces and considerations were paramount, and real compromises were 
found. In more than one case the site selection was instrumental in pre- 
serving the unity of the young nation-state and the functioning of the 
democratic constitution. Regime characteristics varied with the process 
and outcome of finding the most acceptable site, with the two presi- 
dential regimes exhibiting a predominance of the executive in the final 
steps of the site selection process. However, there is no specific regime 
expression or “democratic language” in the designs and architecture of 
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Washington, DC, Ottawa, Canberra, or Brasilia. Instead, one can detect 
the persistence of a certain axial ordering of space which has been devel- 
oped and applied widely in the city planning of the baroque period and 
reappears in the cases at hand in conjunction with neo-classical ideas. 
Whatever democratic language there is, it does not speak through the 
layout of the city, the design of plazas and government buildings, the 
public architecture. Rather, it can be detected through a continued use 
of these places and spaces by the people and for the people in that they 
were appropriated and reinterpreted by their sovereign. This does not 
preclude a certain level of democratic monumentality. 

Although by no means a “new nation,’ post-World War II West Ger- 
many and post-Cold War reunified Germany provide a case of “new 
democracy” which had and has to confront the challenge of building 
new capitals for a democratic system while symbolizing the nation and 
national history as a whole, including the pre- and non-democratic seg- 
ments. First Bonn, and then post-unification Berlin can be seen as efforts 
of a new democratic beginning of capital-building, albeit with dramati- 
cally different outcomes. Klaus von Beyme’s chapter takes a closer look 
at these processes of “Capital-Building in Post-War Germany” by com- 
paring Bonn and Berlin, the old and the new capitals of the Federal Re- 
public. In his chapter “Berlin: Three Centuries as Capital,’ Christoph 
Asendorf complements von Beyme’s essay by enlarging the view of Ber- 
lin. In comparison to such capitals as Rome, London, or Paris, Berlin 
is a rather young capital city, with the entire span of the city from its 
elevation to royal residence until the current times being three hundred 
years, including half a century—from 1945 to 1990—when the divided 
city was unable to play an unambiguously “German” role as capital. It is 
not an exaggeration to say that among the first of the three major histori- 
cal eras of capital history, the first—from 1701 to ca. 1850—was decisive 
in shaping the design and outlook of the city. This was the time when the 
Prussian Via triumphalis emerged, the succession of the most important 
state iconographic buildings, from the royal palace to the Forum Frideri- 
cianum to the Brandenburg Gate. The second phase, from the German 
Empire to the National-Socialist regime (1870 to 1945) witnessed the 
construction of more important public buildings such as museums, li- 
braries, the Imperial Diet and the cathedral. Only in the 1920s, however, 
did Berlin become a modern metropolis with a larger, global significance 
which ended in the self-destruction resulting from the megalomaniacal 
plans of the Nazi era. In the third major era of capital history, after reuni- 
fication, Berlin experienced a happy beginning. For the first time, major 
public buildings were erected for a democratic state, most importantly 
the remodeled Reichstag building and the new Chancellor’s Office. One 
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may add that with this “happy beginning,’ a truly democratic appropria- 
tion of the baroque capital city foundations finally becomes possible. 

Berlin shares its fate as a major European capital with an imprint 
from non-democratic politics with a number of others, such as Rome, 
Vienna and most Eastern European capitals. In his chapter, “Image, Itin- 
erary, and Identity in the Third Rome,’ the late Terry Kirk takes a closer 
look at the Fascist face of Rome and its precursor from the liberal era. 
He argues that the transformation of Rome as the capital of the united 
Italian nation involved a strategy of urban reconfiguration and the erec- 
tion of monumental architecture, from the installation of the secular, 
liberal government in 1870 to the fall of the Fascist Regime in 1943. 
The political program of “making Italians” throughout this period, al- 
though changing in ideological rhetoric and intensity, was consistent in 
its experiments in architectural language that sought to address modern 
change without abandoning the values of historical associations. After 
examining the Victor Emanuel Monument, the competition for the Pala- 
zzo del Littorio, and the Foro Mussolini sports arena, Kirk concludes 
that these politicized spaces have left behind a fragmented landscape in 
a conflictual relationship to contemporary Roman consciousness. 

As a counterpoint to Rome, interwar “red” Vienna can be seen as a 
model case for “left-wing” (social-democratic) urban planning, as Eve 
Blau reveals in her chapter, “A Capital without a Nation’: Red Vienna, 
Power, and Spatial Politics between the World Wars” Vienna, the impe- 
rial seat of the Hapsburg Monarchy, emerged from World War I bank- 
rupt and diminished, no longer the capital of a vast and ancient empire 
but instead the capital of the residual Republic of Austria. Interwar Vi- 
enna became the location of a bold socio-political and urban architec- 
tural experiment: the transformation of the cosmopolitan capital into 
“Red Vienna.’ In the 1920s the Social Democratic city council appropri- 
ated the spaces and cultural markers of the imperial capital on behalf 
of the newly enfranchised urban proletariat in some four hundred new 
buildings inserted into the existing fabric of the historical city. This is an 
example of the politics of space from a different angle, but complemen- 
tary to and congruent with the rest of the book. If the chapter appears as 
something of an anomaly in the volume—not covering public architec- 
ture but living quarters—it is because the case of Vienna’s being recast 
from the Imperial Capital into the Social Democratic model city was an 
anomaly in the history of capital-building in modern Europe. The case 
of Red Vienna demonstrates an internationalist, socialist capital which 
takes its structure not from theory but from the transnational imperial 
model and thus signifies continuity in its discontinuity, thereby under- 
mining easy assumptions and generalizations about capital-building. 
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A similar theme of “red” urban planning and building, now in its post- 
World-War-II version and under non-democratic premises, is struck in 
David Crowley’s chapter, “The Ruins of Socialism: Reconstruction and 
Destruction in Warsaw.’ Crowley explores the intertwined practices of 
architectural restoration and destruction in Warsaw from the late 1940s 
to the present day. He compares the continued interest in reviving build- 
ings destroyed in World War II with the seeming indifference to the ar- 
chitecture of the socialist period. Crowley argues that a “reconstruction 
reflex” —evident in the remaking of the Old Town in the early 1950s and 
the Royal Castle in the 1970s—continues to shape views of what is con- 
sidered the “authentic” cityscape. In a similar way, buildings from the 
People’s Republic are cast as alien intrusions in the city and, as such, 
warrant little protection. In the early years of the new century, Warsaw 
produced a new order of ruins as structures from the 1950s and 1960s 
were bulldozed to make way for glittering commercial developments. 
However, in 2007 the Palace of Culture and Science—the preeminent 
symbol of Stalinism in Poland—was listed, protecting it from destruc- 
tion or significant alteration. This chapter is an exploration into what 
this significant change in attitudes can tell us about changing attitudes 
to history and memory in the city. 

While Warsaw’s rebuilding after World War II can be seen as an effort 
to symbolize a new political regime, other capital cities had to accom- 
plish much more. The Turkish capital Ankara, for example, represents 
an effort to simultaneously engage in state, nation, and regime build- 
ing. Alev Cinar explores this nexus in her chapter, “State Building as 
an Urban Experience: The Making of Ankara” She examines the mak- 
ing of the city of Ankara with the new elites’ central concern of consti- 
tuting and institutionalizing the founding ideology of the new Turkish 
state and establishing the state as the agent of modernity that inscribes 
the nation into space. The founding ideology consisted of modernism, 
secularism and a Turkish nationalism that distinguished itself from Ot- 
tomanism and Islamism, which were overpowered and suppressed as 
contending ideologies. The cases examined in this chapter illustrate the 
ways in which each of the founding principles was instituted against its 
alternatives through the construction of the city, the arrangement of its 
spaces, the engineering of its appearance, and the regulation of the flow 
of daily life. Nationalism involved the building of monuments and me- 
morials, the development of national architecture, a national urban plan 
implemented in Ankara as a model for other cities and the constitu- 
tion of national territory. Modernity involved trends in architecture and 
urban planning as well as the opening of public spaces, such as hotels, 
restaurants, and concert halls, where modernity-as-a-lifestyle could be 
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performed and displayed. Finally, most uniquely, secularism involved 
the bringing of Islamic authority, knowledge, and codes under the mo- 
nopoly of the secular state, such that the only visibility of Islam that was 
allowed in the public sphere was the official version, while all other al- 
ternatives were eliminated, suppressed or driven out. One of the ways in 
which secularism was institutionalized was through the secularization 
of urban space, which involved the relocation of the city center away 
from the former center designated around the central mosque and rear- 
ranging it around secular monuments and buildings. 

A very different version of regime building and capital construction 
occurs at the supranational level. Peter Hall’s (2006) typology of capi- 
tal cities lists Brussels, along with Strasbourg, Geneva, Rome and New 
York, as “super capitals” which are characterized by hosting the head- 
quarters of international organizations. As such, they rarely play more 
than functional roles. The case of Brussels—and to a lesser extent Stras- 
bourg and Luxembourg—stands out, however, in that here efforts are 
visible to provide an urban space and face for a supranational polity, the 
European Union (EU). As Carola Hein shows in her chapter, “Building 
Capital Mindscapes for the European Union,’ the results of these efforts 
are rather ambiguous. Unlike national capitals in Europe, Brussels—the 
official home of several EU institutions—can hardly claim to provide 
and symbolize specific EU traditions. The EU buildings—the Berlay- 
mont of the Commission, the Council and the Parliament building next 
door—can be seen as an effort to give the EU space, but they have rarely 
addressed the question of providing the EU with an architectural face. 
Only in recent years have the Commission and local institutions taken 
up the question of developing the EU presence in Brussels in view not 
only of the economic development of the city, but also in terms of pro- 
viding EU symbols. 
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Introduction: The Power of Nationalism by Design 


W hen it comes to the confluence of architecture and power, capital 
cities occupy a place of special significance. In these cities, especially in 
cases where they have been explicitly designed to be capitals, the archi- 
tecture and urban design sponsored by the state carries an undeniable 
political agenda, albeit one subject to multiple interpretations. Capital 
cities, by definition, need to both house and represent the seat of gov- 
ernment and other “national” institutions. At the same time, capital 
cities are not equivalent to nation-states; they are still separately iden- 
tifiable as cities, even though they are certainly cities of a very special- 
ized kind. The act of designing a new capital city—or building significant 
new “national” institutions in an existing capital city—forces an engage- 
ment with questions of national representation.’ Specifically, how are 
multiple social identities constructed through architecture and urban 
design? And, if such constructed identities matter, which groups in a 
plural society see themselves as represented in what gets built to rep- 
resent supposedly national institutions? Does a capital city represent 
an opportunity to provide an alternative to nationalist discourse and 
sub-national divisions, or does it serve to reinforce the sense that some 
people are included in the conception of the nation-state much more so 
than others? To answer these questions, one must dissect the concepts 
of both “national identity” and “capital architecture,’ each of which is 
deeply entwined with the exercise of power. 

Often, what gets characterized as national identity is really much 
more about three other related concepts: international identity, sub-na- 
tional identity, and personal identity. New capitals, especially if they are 
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constructed to mark the ascent and arrival of newly independent nation- 
states, are efforts to gain legitimacy not just in the eyes of a new national 
citizenry, but in the eyes—and wallets—of a larger international system 
of other powerful nation-states. International recognition—and often 
international funding—is often a key component of a fledgling regime’s 
search for identity. The high modernism of Islamabad, the capital of 
post-partition Pakistan laid out by Doxiadis, like that of Le Corbusier’s 
Chandigarh in India’s Punjab, showcased the wish of new nation-states 
to appear as modern and globally competitive. Similarly, as discussed in 
greater detail later on, the quest for “national identity” is frequently also 
skewed by a narrower promotion of sub-national identity, the quest to 
emphasize a dominant (usually majority) culture within the bounds of 
a multi-cultural nation-state. Finally, what gets passed off as a demon- 
stration of “national identity” is also more typically a drive for identity 
of a much more personal and parochial kind. Sometimes this personal 
identity is expressed as the identity of an individual designer, as with the 
close association of Le Corbusier and the public buildings of Chandigarh, 
or Louis Kahn and the capitol complex completed for Bangladesh. In 
other places, the dominant personal identity at issue is that of the client: 
Julius Nyerere and Tanzania’s Dodoma, Hastings Banda and Malawi's 
Lilongwe, Francois Mitterrand and the Grands Projets for Paris or, more 
recently, the megalomania of Nursultan Nazarbayev in Astana, Kazakh- 
stan. Sometimes, as with Brasilia, there are powerful personal agendas 
at work from both designer (Oscar Niemeyer) and client (President Jus- 
celino Kubitschek)—or, more ominously, expressed by the machinations 
of Hitler and Speer in wartime Berlin. Whether in the guise of interna- 
tional identity, sub-national identity, or personal identity, each of these 
identity quests entails the exercise of power. And in each case this power 
is expressed through the means of architecture and urban design. 
In this chapter, I argue three things: 


1) A wide variety of regimes have used urban design and architecture 
to advance a nationalist agenda, and this “design politics” operates at 
all visible scales. 

2) When such regimes give in to the temptations of nationalism, the 
results are usually very divisive. 

3) Conversely, it is possible to imagine ways that architecture and urban 
design can be used to heal political rifts. 


Ernest Gellner, in his book Nations and Nationalism, defines nation- 
alism as “a theory of political legitimacy” which holds that “the political 
and the national unit should be congruent” (Gellner 1983: 1). In other 
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words, the political unit—what we generally call the nation-state, or 
more informally the “country”—and the national unit should coincide 
exactly if they are superimposed. 

The problem is that the world is not organized this way, largely due 
to a long history of empires and colonialism, not to mention a variety of 
supra-national political and economic alliances. If, as one extreme exam- 
ple, one compares a map of Africa subdivided according to the borders 
of nation-states, with a map showing the far more fine-grained subdivi- 
sions of ethnic groups that fall both within and across the boundaries 
of many nation-states, the two bear little resemblance and help explain 
major internal and international tensions. It is true that the system of 
African nation-states is far more equitable than the coarse grain of the 
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Map 1.1. Africa, if organized by tribal ethnicity, rather than by nation-states. 
Source: Alan C. G. Best and Harm J. de Blij, African Survey (Wiley, 1977). 
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imperially divided spoils that characterized the map of the earlier colo- 
nized continent, but the legacy of a continent fragmented by the wills of 
European colonists still suffers from the legacy of irrationally imposed 
borders. The modern system of nation-states—built mostly in the last 
two centuries (and especially during the last sixty years—a time when 
the number of nation-states has more than tripled) has not been easily 
superimposed on the system of ethnically-defined nations or would-be 
nations, many of which find themselves to be subdivisions of (or minor- 
ity groups within) a nation-state that they do not recognize as legitimate. 
In short, the maps that depict peoples do not correspond very well with 
the maps that depict places. 

If one turns to a reputable source like the newest American Heritage 
Dictionary, which is often serviceable for most purposes (though even 
that book’s name seems to raise additional questions about this very 
topic), the proffered definitions of nationalism seem at least as evasive 
or incomplete as Gellner’s. In the first instance, according to the Ameri- 
can Heritage, nationalism denotes “devotion to the interest or culture 
of one’s nation.” What is not said, of course, is that “nation” in this sense 
may not exactly coincide with one’s nation-state. In other words, na- 
tionalism can often be about devotion to some sub-national portion of a 
pluralist nation-state that is attempting to harness and discipline many 
constituent nations within it. Nationalism can also be counter-posed to 
international, as when the dictionary defines it as “the belief that nations 
will benefit from acting independently rather than collectively, empha- 
sizing national rather than international goals’ Finally, nationalism may 
denote “aspirations for national independence in a country under for- 
eign domination” 

This latter aspect seems particularly important, since it implies that 
nationalism is not necessarily tied to some fixed moment in political his- 
tory. There is a nationalism of aspiration—embraced by those who do not 
yet control a nation-state but think that they should—as well as a nation- 
alism of consolidation—championed by those who do control a nation- 
state but are struggling to make sure that the aspiring nations within its 
borders do not succeed in undermining the state’s sovereign legitimacy. 
For those that are still aspiring to become nation-states, “the temptation 
of nationalism” is no more than an obvious tautology. For nation-states 
struggling to maintain their political hold on their constituent peoples 
(or to extend their hold onto adjacent territory), however, this national- 
ism of consolidation is both urgent and difficult to construct. 

Nationalism in this sense is a two-stage proposition: the first stage— 
the nationalism of aspiration—supports a drive for independence in the 
name of freedom and self-determination, and the second stage—the 
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nationalism of consolidation—is what is needed to define the self that 
has been freed. As political scientist Crawford Young puts it, the state 
which, before independence, had been the “foil against which unity was 
forged” is, after independence, “itself the main vehicle in the hands of the 
nationalist elite for the fulfillment of the mission” (Young 1978: 71). In 
other words, nationalist movements begin as struggles against the state 
but, if they succeed, they suddenly have to become the state themselves. 
Because the hold on power is uncertain, the leaders of a nation-state are 
tempted to take nationalistic positions in an effort to suppress or super- 
sede pre-independence sub-national identities that are not useful to the 
dominant group in power. The temptation of nationalism is the promise 
of unity and legitimacy, the dream of a consolidated nation-state unchal- 
lenged by those who would unravel it or secede. 


The Links between City-Building and Nation-Building 


Usually, those who study politics study the institutions of governance 
and the texts that set out policies, programs, and aspirations. It is an in- 
tellectual landscape of constitutions, parties, congresses, and speeches. 
Even if the focus widens to include countervailing social movements, 
the focus remains on the social structure and agency of groups and in- 
dividuals. The built environment, if it is considered as all, is reduced to 
mere backdrop. It is regarded as a passive setting, thought to play little 
role in the action of politics. Yet, as I have argued extensively elsewhere, 
urban design, like war, can be seen as an extension of politics by other 
means. City building and nation building are linked, especially when the 
city is a modern capital. 

Capital city design enters into the relationship between cities and 
nationalism at multiple scales. Most broadly, design matters at the in- 
ternational scale of nation-state relations. Many capital cities are where 
they are because of who else is nearby and how close. For example, in 
the 1950s the leaders of the newly founded state of Pakistan chose to 
locate its new capital, Islamabad, where it could be close to the con- 
tested border with India, yet set adjacent to the existing city of Rawal- 
pindi, a military stronghold. A different kind of international political 
dimension occurred during the apartheid years in South Africa. In this 
case, the regime engaged in a bizarre attempt to create an international 
system within its own sovereign territory—by granting so-called ‘inde- 
pendence’ to a series of benighted territories it called homelands. The 
homeland system served as a selective and effective means to export ru- 
ral blacks and keep them from moving full-time to South Africa’s cities, 
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where they were not wanted. This now vilified South African method for 
achieving “homeland security” depended on elaborate constructions of 
“capital cities” for each of the several major tribal groups, a system that 
enabled the regime to buy off compliance from ethnic leaders by provid- 
ing them with the lavishly produced illusion that they were in charge 
of their own independent countries, replete with parliament buildings 
and postage stamps. In this way, through sham capitals such as Bisho 
in the “Republic of Ciskei” the South African apartheid state provided 
the homeland leaders with a carefully bounded urban opportunity for 
nationalism, one exercised safely distant from real cities such as Soweto- 
Johannesburg. Spatially detached and amply policed, these nationalist 
temptations posed no threat to the sovereignty of the nation-state. 
City-building and nation-building are also connected at the national 
scale. Capital cities, especially those designed to serve newly indepen- 
dent countries that are composed of many smaller units, often must 
serve as fulcrums that balance contending sub-national forces based in 
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Map 1.2. Apartheid South Africa’s efforts to invent “homelands.” Source: 
Collen McHugh and Lawrence J. Vale. 
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diverse regional centers. It is not a coincidence that Canberra is between 
Sydney and Melbourne, or that Ottawa is between Toronto and Mon- 
treal, or that Washington, DC is between Philadelphia and Charleston 
(see Minkenberg, Chapter 2, this volume). Sometimes governance is 
actually divided to accommodate branches of national government in 
multiple cities, as in the Netherlands and South Africa (quite apart from 
the matter of separate homelands). Or, in a variant of this, there is the 
highly complex sociopolitical proposition of Pakistan after the partition 
of British India—divided into the two wings of West Pakistan and East 
Pakistan separated by a thousand miles of India. East Pakistan eventu- 
ally became Bangladesh, following a civil war, but before this division 
into separate nation-states, the Pakistani leadership faced intractable 
problems about how and where to site its capital, a struggle that both 
mirrored and prefigured the larger political battle over national identity 
for the Muslim state. 

Often, a newly designed capital is marketed as a neutral center, even 
when it is no such thing. Brasilia, for instance, could be seen as relatively 
equidistant from many of Brazil’s larger existing cities, but its location 
was spurred by a desire to develop the nation-state’s vast and under- 
populated interior. It mattered less that the travel time from other cit- 
ies were equivalent than it did that the other cities were just distant. In 
this case, sovereign control of the nation-state depended on staking a 
new spatial and political claim to the interior, and treating this as an op- 
portunity to assert and symbolize the country’s modernity to the world 
(Vale 2008: 132-45; Holston 1989). In Nigeria, by contrast, the decision 
made in the 1970s to site Abuja—the country’s new Federal Capital Ter- 
ritory—near the geographic center of the nation-state was not a move 
towards some neutral centrality. Rather, it could be seen as a politically 
motivated shift of the power center towards the Islamic north, and away 
from the non-Islamic affinities of the south coast, and safely removed 
from the corruptions and confusions of Lagos (Moore 1984: 175). 

At the scale of the city, too, decisions about how to locate national in- 
stitutions within it carry information about the meaning of capital cities 
and convey information about how secure the sponsoring regime feels 
about the stability of its sovereignty. Frequently, especially in recent de- 
cades, regimes have sponsored construction of new capitol complexes— 
the seats for key “national” institutions—but have stopped short of the 
expense and audacity of building an entirely new capital city. Such capi- 
tol complexes, however, serve as condensed reminders about the power 
of urban design to convey the intended hierarchy of a city. It matters 
how and where within the city the government chooses to site the chief 
institutions that both house and symbolize its power. For some older 
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capitals, located in mature democracies that are secure in their sover- 
eignty, the national institutions are scattered across different parts of the 
city, with little effort to bequeath them an urbanistic pride of place. In 
Paris, for instance, the Louvre—erstwhile home to kings—appears cen- 
tral, but the more contemporary sites of French democracy, such as the 
Elysée palace, do not stand out. By contrast, designers and planners of 
new capital cities almost invariably seek to impose separate districts for 
government buildings. 

At the still smaller scale of the capitol complex precinct, the true 
power of design politics often becomes especially powerful. In Sri Lanka, 
for instance, just as Tamil unrest simmered over into protracted civil war 
during the early 1980s, the Sinhalese-led government moved the national 
parliament out of Colombo and onto a man-made island in the suburbs, 
site of the fifteenth-century capital of Sri Jayawardhanapura Kotte—the 
last place from which the Sinhalese successfully ruled the entire island. To 
make clear the sub-national thrust of this “national” space, the urban de- 
sign plan called for a “cultural grove” replete with Buddhist stupas, hardly 
a welcoming place for the island’s Hindu and other minority populations 
(New Capital Project Division: 45). A parallel sort of urbanistic national- 
ism prevails at the parliament building in Australia’s Canberra. Here, the 
chief evidence of aboriginal presence is relegated to a mosaic forecourt, 
leaving the trabeated portico of the building itself to represent “the ad- 
vent of European civilization,’ at least according to a book sponsored by 
the Royal Australian Institute of Architects (Beck 1988: 20-25). 
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Map 1.3. The grand axis of Paris, connecting Le Louvre to La Défense, 
does not highlight the contemporary city’s major political institutions. 
Source: Kevin Low and Lawrence J. Vale. 
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Figure 1.1. Sri Lanka’s Island Parliament, on a highly charged nationalist site. 
Source: Geoffrey Bawa. 


Figure 1.2. Aboriginal forecourt to the Australian Parliament building, 
Canberra. Photo by Lawrence J. Vale. 
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Subnational pressures also operate within buildings, themselves. In 
the national parliament building for Papua New Guinea (PNG), for in- 
stance, the designers faced an immense challenge of representation. In 
an archipelagic nation-state composed of multiple cultures speaking 
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Figure 1.3. Parliament building, Papua New Guinea, inspired by a Sepik 
province Haus Tambaran. Source: Speaker of the House, Papua New 
Guinea. 
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hundreds of languages, deciding which piece of the richly diverse ar- 
chitectural legacy should symbolize the “national” proved exceptionally 
difficult. Rather than seek a neutral modernist way to avoid the issue, 
the architect instead chose to design the main structure of the capitol to 
resemble an abstracted spirit house (aus tambaran) specific to villages 
in the island’s East Sepik province. Not surprisingly, this same province 
was home to Michael Somare, PNG’s first prime minister, who cham- 
pioned the design (White 1972; Sepik-Ramu 1988; Vale 2008: chap. 6). 
Meanwhile, the round house form common to villages in the PNG high- 
lands was relegated to the capitol’s recreation block. In this way, even a 
single building exposes the tensions inherent in crafting a single national 
language for a pluralist nation-state. In such a charged symbolic climate, 
even choices about furniture and art objects can carry a poisonous de- 
sign politics. 


Four Temptations of Nationalism 


The politicized design histories of capitol complexes in Sri Lanka and 
PNG illustrate the first of many temptations of nationalism: the tempta- 
tion of sub-nationalism. In these pluralist nation-states, the built envi- 
ronment becomes a symbolic battleground for contending conceptions 
of “the national” Or, more precisely, buildings and their urban design 
settings become mechanisms for asserting the supremacy of the domi- 
nant culture in places where this dominance is challenged by other con- 
tending groups within a tenuous nation-state. Nationalism, in this sense, 
is no more (and no less) than the search for legitimacy by the largest 
sub-national group. Architecture and urban design are essential tools in 
this constant quest for legitimacy and self-assurance, often achieved by 
elevating one strong but still sub-national cultural practice to the level of 
the national. Sub-nationalism, in this sense, is the power of a dominant 
group to assert itself aesthetically. 

This search for nationalist legitimacy is often carried backwards into 
the past, in what can be termed the temptation of invented history. His- 
torian Eric Hobsbawm has observed that nation-states generally claim to 
be “rooted in the remotest antiquity” and to be “human communities so 
‘natural’ as to require no justification other than self-assertion,’ yet nei- 
ther of these holds true. Instead, such nation-states are both “novel” and 
“constructed, forged by what Hobsbawm famously called “the invention 
of tradition” (Hobsbawm 1983: 13-14). It is this willingness to leap back 
across chasms of time, politics, and development that allows today’s 
Iraqis to consider themselves direct descendants of Nebuchadnezzar 
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and led Saddam Hussein to reconstruct the ruins of Babylon with scant 
archaeological evidence in order to proclaim a continuity of culture and 
power. Similarly, the founders of Zimbabwe marked their independence 
from the colonial regime of Rhodesia by naming the new nation-state 
after the Shona phrase dzimba dza mabwe, meaning “Houses of Stone.” 
Most directly, this referred to the remarkable stone complex of Great 
Zimbabwe, home to an estimated 10,000 people in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. It is wholly understandable that Zimbabwean leaders would seek to 
root their fledgling nation-state in such a dramatic example of pre-colo- 
nial culture. Prime Minister Robert Mugabe extended this use of history 
into less reputable nationalist ends, however, by claiming direct lineage 
to another “Mugabe” who once ruled the area of Great Zimbabwe but 
conveniently ignoring the fact that his own ancestors first came to the 
area a full two hundred years after the city’s fifteenth-century collapse 
(Vale 1999). In these selective readings of history, the regime gains the 
power to narrate its national story spatially. 

In addition to the temptations of sub-nationalism and invented his- 
tory, nationalism asserts itself through the built environment even more 
commonly through the mechanisms of display. Capital cities are par- 
ticularly prone to the use of long axial vistas leading to privileged points, 
and these vistas are often used as ritual stages to demonstrate the power 
and achievements of the regime. Perhaps the most dramatic evidence 
of the temptation of display is the North-South axis for Berlin planned 
by Albert Speer in conjunction with his patron Adolf Hitler (see also 
Asendorf, Chapter 4, this volume). Although the advent of World War 
II kept nearly all of the project from being carried out, for sheer audac- 
ity it has remained unrivaled. The broad avenue, to be flanked not only 
by government buildings but also by outposts of major German indus- 
tries, was to culminate in a Great Hall, scaled to hold between 150,000 
and 180,000 persons standing, and deliberately envisioned to far outdo 
its domed predecessors from Rome—both the ancient Pantheon and 
the baroque grandeur of St. Peter’s. Hitler and Speer intended the new 
city of Germania to be a global assertion of dominance, a signal to the 
rest of the world and to the German people themselves, that theirs was 
the greatest of all empires (Speer 1970; Helmer 1985; Ladd 1997). Not 
all nationalisms of display carry the fascist overtones of Nazi Berlin, of 
course, but the temptation to orchestrate the built environment for di- 
dactic purposes seems to extend across many types of regimes. 

Capital cities always do more than house the institutions of sover- 
eignty; they must also display them. The rulers of modern democratic 
India, for instance, artfully appropriated the central display zone of the 
British Raj in New Delhi. Whatever the intended political break achieved 
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Figure 1.4. Model of proposed north-south axis for Hitler’s Berlin. 
Source: Bundesarchiv. 


by Indian independence, no Indian leader wished to abandon the sym- 
bolic legacy bequeathed to the new regime by the broad axial upward 
sweep of the “King’s Way.’ For Nehru and his followers, it was enough to 
rename the avenues and the buildings, and to reprogram the ceremonial 
uses of the parade routes to be in greater accord with the new nation. 
Modern India invented its own traditions for a space that was too tempt- 
ing to relinquish, yielding a Republic Day display that remains a bizarre 
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hybrid of lingering colonialist imagery and nationalist fervor (Irving 
1991; Vale 2008: 104-13). 

Other regimes have used urban design to inscribe a politics of na- 
tionalist display even more egregiously. The most famous examples in 
the twentieth century were the grand constructed squares of Moscow 
and Beijing. Once Moscow was reclaimed as the seat of government for 
the U.S.S.R., the Soviet leadership found ways to display the power of 
the regime by using Red Square with the walls of the Kremlin rising im- 
placably above and behind it. Even before the construction of the Lenin 
Mausoleum provided it with a new focal point, the Kremlin side of the 
square became a vast stage set, designed to be viewed by the assembled 
masses (Berton 1977). Nationalist displays took two forms—the peri- 
odic celebratory parades of banners and military equipment that moved 
across the square, and the static tableau of assembled dignitaries posing 


Figure 1.5. Military parade in 1966, Red Square, Moscow. Source: RIA 
Novosti News Agency. 
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Figure 1.6. Mao’s portrait above the gate to the Forbidden City, Beijing. 
Photo by Lawrence J. Vale. 


for pictures against a backdrop of crenelated brick, challenging Western 
pundits to analyze who was in or out of favor based on their position. 
In this way, the “Kremlin” was transmuted from a mere location into a 
highly charged metonym for the regime itself. 

Not to be outdone, in 1987 the North Koreans expanded Pyongyang’s 
Kim I] Sung Square to the point where it would be larger than Red Square 
(Springer 2003). Pride of place for nationalist zones of display, however, 
must still go to Beijing. Following the People’s Revolution of 1949, Mao 
demonstrated his consolidated power by turning the south-facing wall of 
the Forbidden City into a city-scaled gallery housing a single portrait— 
the iconic image of himself, scaled even larger than the massive archway 
beneath it. Mao also dramatically reconfigured Tiananmen Square itself, 
turning what had long been a more modest T-shaped palace approach 
into a vast masonry expanse intended to be able to assemble one million 
Party faithful (Hung 1991). And, as in Red Square, the quintessential 
political space of Beijing became a plane beneath a wall used to display 
the symbolic trappings of nationalism. The temptation of display, then, 
demonstrates the power of a government to choose which part of its 
presence is put on public display, and how this should be expressed. 
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Urbanistic and architectural expressions of nationalism also give in to 
a fourth mode of representation—the temptation of isolation. In contrast 
to the gregarious ideological presence of parades and other displays, na- 
tionalist impulses can also appear in a more inward-looking guise. Espe- 
cially for nation-states where the hold on power remains uncertain and 
contested, part of the regime’s challenge is to maintain and enhance its 
own security. Sri Lanka’s island parliament typifies this phenomenon; 
the isolation is politically justified by formalist “contextual” explanations 
that link the capitol to past examples of indigenous temple compounds 
aesthetically set off by water, but the security impulse remains undeni- 
able (and wholly understandable). Similarly, the imposing formality of 
Louis Kahn’s capitol complex constructed in Bangladesh uses water to 
separate the buildings from the citizenry, creating the appearance of a 
moated citadel arising from a vast green plain of grass (Vale 2008: chaps. 
7 and 9). This temptation of isolation is not limited to capitol complex 
precincts. Rather it seems to be nearly ubiquitous in post-colonial capi- 
tal city urbanism. 

Like many other instances of single-use zoning that have infected the 
planet since 1945, designed capital cities have assumed the need for a 
separate zone for government. All of the most famous designed capi- 
tals—from Chandigarh to Brasilia to Islamabad to Abuja—have treated 
the seat of government as an object to be isolated in space. For Chan- 


Figure 1.7. The National Assembly building in Dhaka, Bangladesh, is set 
implacably apart from its city. Photo by Lawrence J. Vale. 
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Figure 1.8. The vast plaza of Chandigarh, separating monumental build- 
ings, and separating the Capitol Complex from the city. Photo by Lawrence 
J. Vale. 


digarh, created as a state capital for the Punjab following the partition 
on India, Le Corbusier explicitly treated the main institutions of gov- 
ernment as a distinct and privileged realm, a head (“la téte”) atop the 
city’s body. Lest this isolation be apparent only to those looking at a 
map, Le Corbusier introduced an enormous constructed embankment 
to block the view of the rest of the city from the capitol’s plinth. In a 
sketchbook annotation, he made clear that these artificial hills consti- 
tuted protection from “l’ennemi’” of the city (Le Corbusier [1954] 1982). 
Similarly, Islamabad has a very separate government zone at the sum- 
mit of its central avenue, the designers of Brasilia constructed a deliber- 
ately isolated “Plaza of the Three Powers” to separate the three branches 
of government, and Nigeria’s Abuja features a similarly named—and 
equally detached—“Three Arms Zone.” Often, the rhetoric here is about 
a democratic sounding “separation of powers” but the reality entails the 
separation of all power from the rest of the urban context. The symbols 
of sovereignty, thus constructed, appear as separate and above the city. 
This last temptation reveals the tension between the dual aims of na- 
tional security and parliamentary democracy, and reveals the limits of 
accessibility to power. 

These four temptations of nationalism—the temptations of sub-na- 
tionalism, invented history, display, and isolation—are not the only spa- 
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tial manifestations of political machinations, but they do seem to appear 
with particular frequency in the constructed landscapes of post-colonial 
governance. Despite the number and power of the ways that regimes 
give in to the temptations of nationalism in the efforts to represent 
the nation-state as more stable and secure than it is, it is worth asking 
whether the techniques of design can be used to repair, rather than just 
to divide. 


Can Design Work against Nationalism? 


So far, the prevailing observation here is that pluralist nation-states share 
territory uneasily, and that the built environment provides many temp- 
tations to exercise nationalist impulses. Clearly, design helps to clarify 
the struggles over identity. Is there also hope for design to transcend 
difference, bypass nationalist conflict, or even to heal it? 

At the architectural level, several nation-states have grappled with 
this challenge. The parliament building in Sri Lanka, designed by the 
late Geoffrey Bawa, marks a sophisticated effort to harness and blend 
diverse architectural traditions into a single building that is not imme- 
diately identifiable as narrowly Sinhalese, Tamil, or anything else (Bawa 
1986: 16). It is a true Sri Lankan hybrid, just as those who seek peace 
would desire. That said, its political neutrality as a building is dramati- 
cally undercut by its partisan Buddhist/Sinhalese site plan. Even in PNG, 
where the awkward juxtaposition of a dominant Sepik province haus 
tambaran main block with a subservient Highlands roundhouse recre- 
ation wing threatens to exacerbate local tensions, there was nonetheless 
a demonstrable effort to include multiple cultures in the central sym- 
bolic structure of the nation-state. 

Other architects have attempted to transcend sub-national factions 
by relying more on the powers of abstraction. Rather than deliberate 
efforts to permit local people to see their own group represented in the 
“national,” designers have sought to introduce new forms with less obvi- 
ous iconographic reference to any single group. The goal here is to create 
a new form that can be accepted as part of a more inclusive embrace of a 
nation-state. Louis Kahn’s celebrated “Citadel of Assembly,’ constructed 
as the parliament for Bangladesh, stands as perhaps the most dramatic 
architectural effort to advance the goals of democracy in a newly inde- 
pendent nation-state. At very least, the striking presence of this utopian 
spatial manifestation of the centrality of parliamentary rule served as a 
persistent implied rebuke to the military rule that dominated the early 
decades of sovereignty in Bangladesh (Vale 2008: chap. 9). 
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An even more explicit attempt to use urban design as a healing force 
in nation-building has taken form in Canada. Canada’s national capital, 
Ottawa, was constructed on the political fault line between Ontario and 
Québec. Geopolitically, however, the capital gave the appearance of a 
domineering English sovereignty that sat separate and superior in its neo- 
gothic splendor ona riverside bluff above and opposite the small lowland 
city of Hull on the francophone side of the water. In recent years, even as 
Hull was renamed Gatineau to sound more French, the urban designers 
of the National Capital Commission worked to implement the capital’s 
Confederation Boulevard (Le boulevard de la Conféderation) to provide 
symbolic linkage between the two sides. The boulevard—identified by 
things such as signage, flags, and special lighting—attempts to market 
Ottawa as a more inclusive capital region, a zone more fully representa- 
tive of Canada as a whole. By connecting key institutions on the Ottawa 
side of the river (including Parliament Hill, the National Library, the Na- 
tional Archives, and the Supreme Court) with other “national” institu- 
tions on the Gatineau side (most prominently the Canadian Museum 


Canadian Unity. Source: National Capital Commission, Ottawa. 
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of Civilization, which emphasizes the contributions of First Nations), 
Canada’s planners are seeking a more inclusive mode of representation 
to guard against narrower sub-nationalisms.” 


Conclusion: Power by Capital City Design 


Power takes many forms, and most of those forms are visible if we look 
for them. Sociologists often talk in terms of social movements, but such 
processes of political assertion also take spatial form. Regimes need to 
build strong institutions and construct popular trust. But, more simply, 
regimes need to build. What they build and where they build it is im- 
mensely revealing about who they think they are and whom they think 
they represent. In this sense, government buildings are about building 
governments, and this is especially true in the case of capital cities. 

I have argued that identity at the national level is revealed by what 
national leaders choose to build to represent “the national” in politically 
freighted places. Most often, however, what is claimed to be a “national” 
identity in a pluralist nation-state is skewed by the particular sub- 
national identity of the dominant group in power. At the same time, 
what is pitched as the “national” may also be more about clarifying an 
identity at the international level (such as the need to appeal to major 
external aid agencies) or, conversely, may be more about the parochial 
personal identity of a national leader, eager for the associational self-ag- 
grandizement that can accompany a major building project. In this com- 
plex dynamic, dominant groups use the capital city of their nation-state 
to consolidate (or, more often, contrive) a sense of unity and legitimacy 
by developing key symbolic buildings that allow powerful leaders to sub- 
stitute their own particular image of the nation-state for the whole. 

Architecture and urban design are essential tools in the quest by vari- 
ous sub-national groups (both ruling regimes and subaltern voices) to 
gain self-assurance and gain or retain political legitimacy. The design 
decisions orchestrated and implemented at the scale of districts within 
the city can relate to larger conflicts, either inter-ethnic ones at the level 
of the nation-state or international ones that are more about how lo- 
cal identities can be advanced the face of globalizing forces. Decisions 
about how and where to construct “national” places in capital cities re- 
veal societal fissures and provide a forum for symbolic contestation and 
assertion of power. 

It is no coincidence that the term representation is both a term of 
aesthetics and also a term of governance and politics. We often judge 
a work of architecture or an act of urban design primarily in aesthetic 
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terms—indeed, the design professions depend on us to do this—but do- 
ing so misses the embedded ways that designed pieces of the city are 
experienced on the ground. The urban design of a capital city (and es- 
pecially its capitol complex—the precinct that has been deliberately de- 
signed to represent “the national”) is a product of the power balance (or 
imbalance) in the nation-state that makes the commission. As such, for 
better or worse, it is often a kind of microcosm of the place. Wherever 
sovereignty is contested, the societal fissures are made visible by the ways 
that sovereign leaders attempt to define and construct “national” places. 
Historically, the urban world has been filled with efforts to manipulate 
citizens through provocative acts of narrow sub-national nationalism. 
The challenge now—for designers, politicians, and citizens alike—is 
to overcome the temptations of nationalism. We should recognize the 
power of design to signal and instigate intense attachments to particular 
places, but we must nurture new ways to harness this power. If we look 
closely at the relationship between architecture and capitals we can read 
a lot of the power structure of the society and nation-state that builds 
such cities. By observing how the built environment of capitals is built 
to support nationalist temptations, it may be possible to find new ways 
to harness the power of architecture and urban design to support more 
inclusive forms of pluralist governance. 


Notes 


Lawrence J. Vale’s chapter, “Capital Architecture and National Identity,’ draws 
upon some material previously published in Lawrence J. Vale, “The Temptations 
of Nationalism in Modern Capital Cities,” in Cities and Sovereignty: Identity Pol- 
itics and Urban Spaces, edited by Diane E. Davis and Nora Libertun de Duren, 
and is included here with the permission of Indiana University Press. 

1. For a book-length treatment of these issues, see Vale (2008). 

2. Fora more skeptical account, see Taylor (1989). 
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A City of the People, by the People, 


for the People? 


Democracy and Capital-Building in 
Washington, DC, Ottawa, Canberra, and Brasilia 


MICHAEL MINKENBERG 


Introduction 


Cit cities are not only the result of political decisions; they are 
meant to embody and envelop them (see Minkenberg, Introduction, this 
volume; and Vale 2008). Capital cities in democracies are confronted 
with a particular challenge: like those in old monarchies and modern 
non-democratic regimes, they are to express the will and vision of the 
sovereign. But unlike in the other cases, the sovereign in a democracy 
is a rather abstract and broadly collective one: the people. Hence, from 
a normative political or regime oriented angle, the typologies of capital 
cities as suggested by Rapoport (1993), Daum (2005), Hall (2006), Vale 
(2008), and others can be complemented by that of capitals in demo- 
cratic nations, with particular cultural functions of representation and 
symbolism as they relate to the people as sovereign, and those in non- 
democratic ones. In other words, capital cities in democracies must per- 
form more functions than those in other regimes. They must provide a 
unified vision of the nation and symbolically integrate a country’s di- 
versity, but they must also provide a democratic language to their sym- 
bolism. Their urban form and function must correspond to the values 
and needs of democracy, and in some ways embody Abraham Lincoln’s 
credo of democracy as capital cities “of the people, by the people, for 
the people”—as it has been expressively stated by Walter Griffin, the 
designer of Canberra (see Sonne 2003: 159). Whether this means the 
celebration of individuality and the rejection of monumentalism, or the 
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purposeful employment of particularly “transparent” building materials 
such as glass and an equally transparent political process of building a 
capital city are open questions and shall be discussed below with the 
cases at hand. Some critics such as Claude Lefort go even a step further 
and argue that it is impossible to provide democratic symbols of power, 
that the people as the sovereign are not “representable” (see discussion 
in Manow 2008: 18). At best, some argue, urban forms in a democracy 
can be interpreted as symbolizing its values only after the fact, as symp- 
toms, not as symbols (see Braunfels 1988: 1-3; Sonne 2003: 29; see also 
the contributions to Flagge and Stock 2006; Wright 1945; Wise 1998). 
It is unlikely, in any case, that a universal understanding of democracy 
alone can help to find the answers to these and related questions, such 
as: How is democracy articulated, represented, and symbolized in capi- 
tal cities? How does democracy as promise and practice inform site se- 
lection, design of the city, and its major public buildings and spaces? In 
other words: to what extent have capital cities in democratic nations 
been shaped by the processes of democratic decision making, and to 
what extent do their urban forms embody the logic of democratic power 
arrangements and representation? 

Any attempt to find answers runs into the difficulty that historically, 
decisions to build capital cities, or transform cities into capitals, typi- 
cally followed the logic of pre-democratic rulers since most democracies 
inherited non-democratic legacies and remodeled them, following cen- 
turies-old ideas and aesthetics of urban planning (see T. Hall 1997: 47). 
The history of parliamentary architecture, for example, demonstrates the 
adaptation of democratic parliaments to pre-democratic styles and sub- 
stances in construction (see von Beyme 1998: 353; also Manow 2008). It 
would be worthwhile to study how democracies developed a specifically 
democratic legitimation for these sites of government, be it by cleansing 
themselves from outright symbols of despotic power—such as the case 
of the Bastille in Paris—or by rebuilding government quarters which cut 
across the pre-democratic design, such as Berlin after reunification in 
1990 (see contributions in Daum and Mauch 2005). But nowhere does 
the symbolic step of a new and democratic beginning become more 
visible than in the few cases when democracies built themselves new 
capitals, when they were not just symptoms of their political regimes 
but democratically “conceived symbols” (Sonne). It is these cases that 
are most suited to answer the questions raised above, and they are at the 
center of this contribution. 

This chapter employs a political science approach by looking at re- 
gime characteristics in the selected cases and both their effects on and 
embodiment of the structures, processes, and outcomes of capital-build- 
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ing in various respects: site selection, urban design, and sites and styles 
of key governmental buildings and public places. Whereas urban plan- 
ning and public architecture in capital cities has been discussed rather 
widely, the issue of site selection—itself a highly symbolic and politically 
conditioned as well as consequential act—has encountered rather mar- 
ginal or random treatment (see, e.g., Taylor et al. 1993; Sonne 2003; Gor- 
don 2006; Vale 2008). It shall be addressed more systematically and in 
more detail here. The case selection follows the logic that all four—and 
only these four—capital cities of Washington, DC, Ottawa, Canberra, 
and Brasilia were inaugurated and designed by and for a democratic re- 
gime, i.e., conceived as symbols of democracy in a sovereign state. But 
they also embody different types of democracy. The United States and 
Brazil are presidential democracies where the powers are more strictly 
separated but head of state and head of government are merged in the 
same office. Canada and Australia are, like the Westminster model of 
the former mother country, parliamentary democracies where the ex- 
ecutive and legislative powers overlap but, in the language of Walter 
Bagehot (1867) the “dignified part” of government, i.e., head of state, is 
separated from the “efficient part,’ that is the prime minister and cabi- 
net (see Steffani 1979; Lijphart 1992, 1999; Stepan and Linz 1996; also 
Skidmore 1967, Ames 2001; Stepan 2001).' In this context, the four cases 
under consideration, more than so-called “evolved capitals” in demo- 
cratic countries, such as Paris and London, Berlin and Vienna, lie at the 
intersection of two dimensions of “purity”: the purity of geographical, 
urban, and architectural vision, and the purity of a city built primarily, 
if not exclusively, around the purposes of democratic government at the 
national level (see Vale 2008: 18-30; for a critique between an all too 
rigid distinction between design and evolution in European cities, see 
Braunfels 1997: 367-71). Hence, all four cities classify as “political capi- 
tals” (P. Hall 2006); at the same time they are “designed” capitals with no 
pre-existing functions and histories (Vale 2008: 46f.). More than older 
or “evolved” capitals, these new capitals in new or post-colonial democ- 
racies” are a cornerstone in the political business of “inventing tradi- 
tions” in the threefold sense identified by Hobsbawm: the new capital as 
a symbol of social cohesion and national identity; the new capital’s con- 
tribution to establishing or legitimizing the political institutions and hi- 
erarchies of the regime; and the function of the new capital in socializing 
the people into both the nation-state and political system (Hobsbawm 
1983: 9). Against this backdrop, the argument of this chapter is that this 
dual purity fails to materialize in the built space of new capital cities to 
the degree that the decision making process is truly democratic. In other 
words, democracy matters but it matters more in the process than in 
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the outcome. The less democracy there is in the building of democratic 
capitals, the more the purity of vision or the “dream of the rational city” 
(Boyer 1983) can be maintained. 


Concepts and Contexts: Capital Cities and Democracy, 
Urban Design, and Political Regime 


It is the institutional make-up of democracies that has informed the 
literature on types of democratic regimes and also interests those who 
look for a translation of the democratic system into built space, i.e., the 
capital in its design and the arrangement and architecture of public 
buildings: “Government buildings are ... an attempt to build govern- 
ment and to support specific regimes. More than mere homes for gov- 
ernment leaders, they serve as symbols of the state. We can, therefore, 
learn much about a political regime by observing closely what it builds” 
(Vale 2008: 3). Here, “state” refers to two different concepts: the nation- 
state and the democratic polity. If public buildings serve as symbols of 
the democratic state, they may tell us about what kind of democracy the 
capital city symbolizes and which political values it represents, in addi- 
tion to how they relate to images of national identity: “specific designs 
may also draw attention to the unique value of democratic institutions. 
When buildings become popular monuments, they can even promote 
appreciation of democracy and the integration of the individual into the 
community” (Sonne 2003: 40). But state and democracy cannot be sepa- 
rated. As numerous political scientists have shown, democracies—un- 
like other regime forms—require the bureaucratic-rational state in the 
Weberian sense, because they require both a territory and an authority 
to decide who belongs to the demos: “Without a state, there can be no 
citizenship, without citizenship, there can be no democracy” (Linz and 
Stepan 1996: 28; see also Dahl 1989: 207). Both territory and author- 
ity must be represented symbolically and manifested politically in the 
democratic capital city. 

The debate whether democracies build or should build differently is 
an ancient as well as very modern debate (see above and Minkenberg, 
Introduction, this volume). For example, Frank Lloyd Wright dedicated 
more than one book and many buildings to this credo, although he was 
not involved in designing capitals. His belief that architecture should 
serve the individual and not rule over him led to the distinction between 
“organic architecture of and for the individual” and “the pseudo-clas- 
sic order of the schools, which was mainly derived from survival of the 
military and monarchic order” (Wright 1945: 53). Despite this stance 
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against classicism, some like James Marston Fitch have likened Wright’s 
architectural vocabulary to the classicist Thomas Jefferson: “Each has at- 
tempted to democratize these concepts [of comfort, amenity, and grace] 
to make them actually available to wider circles of Americans than pre- 
viously” (Fitch 1961: 31). In Germany, the debate about a democratic 
architecture unfolded in the post-war era when both Germanys were re- 
built with old and new capitals and it centered much more narrowly on 
the architecture of public buildings. In conscious contrast to the closed 
public spaces of Wilhelmine and the manipulated spaces of Nazi archi- 
tecture, some leaders in the Bonn Republic were asking for a new level of 
transparency (see Minkenberg, Introduction and von Beyme, Chapter 3, 
this volume; also Arndt 1960; von Beyme 1996; Wise 1998). The demand 
for more transparency has been translated into the demand for more 
glass and light in governmental architecture and more accessible public 
spaces. 

At the same time it has been argued that even when conscious ef- 
forts were made to express capital city building and public architecture 
in a democratic language, the syntax stems from pre-democratic times. 
The emphasis on axiality and geometry, on large empty spaces and vista 
points in new capital cities, from L’Enfant’s Washington to Griffin’s Can- 
berra and Le Corbusier’s Chandigarh, the monumentality of key public 
buildings such as parliaments, even the seating order in those institu- 
tions carry on symbolic messages from a non-democratic past, most no- 
tably the monarchical approach to political space and built environment 
of the baroque era (see Mumford 1961: 406; Sutcliffe 1993: 198; Manow 
2008: 18f.). This can be hardly surprising if one considers the legacies of 
the ancien régime in modern political thought. With the French Revolu- 
tion, the idea of a “body politic,” associated with the physical as well as 
the political body of the monarch, did not die (see Kantorowicz 1957; 
Manow 2008). Instead, it was transferred to the people as sovereign and 
dismembered to minimize abuse of power. The current parlance of the 
“head of state,” publicly communicated through appropriate ceremonies 
and symbolic architecture, is a manifestation of these legacies as much 
as the language of “upper house” and “lower house” of parliament and of 
the separation of powers. These are all powerful spatial concepts which 
cannot be explained by democratic principles alone. 

Accordingly, democratic systems are typically classified with regard 
to the center of gravity in power relations, hence the distinctions be- 
tween presidential and parliamentary democracies (see above). How- 
ever, the executive-legislative dimension of democratic regimes and the 
issue of the power center must be complemented by considering the 
degree of independence of the judiciary and the dimensions of decen- 
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tralization, most notably federalism. These distinctions are summarized 
in the literature as the majoritarian type of democracy as opposed to 
consociational or consensus democracies (see Lijphart 1999). The in- 
stitutional arrangements of territory and authority can be expected to 
find symbolic expression in the process and outcome of site selection as 
well as the layout and architecture of their respective capital cities (see 
Vale 2008: 68; see also T. Hall 1997: 276-343). It is possible, however, 
that these “nuances” of democratic institutional arrangements disappear 
below a much thicker layer of national imaginary which is only loosely 
connected to the kind of democracy, institutionally understood, that the 
people have given themselves. 

This ambiguity is to be expected in the face of a democratic dilemma 
in building a capital city: unlike in classical Athens, modern democra- 
cies are characterized by a division of labor between the people and 
those entrusted with doing the work for the people and in the name of 
the people. They are elitist and representative, and hence capital cities 
in modern democracies can be configured as representative in multiple 
ways (see Nerdinger 1996: 17-24; Sonne 2003: 35-44, 294-315; Vale 
2008: chap. 2): (1) They represent the nation as a whole, i.e., the image 
that nation-builders have provided, including the ideal site for such a city 
as a national, not regional or sectional, symbol; (2) they represent the 
promise of democracy by communicating the values of inclusiveness and 
contestation in public places and buildings and a location which is not 
compromised by pre- or non-democratic traditions and interests; and 
(3) they embody the practice of representation by providing the physical 
space for the exercise of democratic politics, for politicians, bureaucrats, 
and the judiciary while occupying a geographic place which facilitates 
these practices. For the latter to function, the promise of democracy— 
inclusiveness, participation, transparency, accountability—must retreat 
to some degree. The functional requirements of government result in a 
hierarchical relationship, in a vertical order of status and power, between 
those who govern and those who are governed—and when visiting the 
capital city citizens perform the role of spectator much more than that 
of participant. It is the tension between capital cities as symbols of em- 
powerment (“we the people,’ in stone and buildings) and the realities of 
alienation (“we the political class,’ safeguarded from the people, removed 
from other power centers such as an older metropolis). In sum, as John 
Taylor points out, the capital city in a democracy must be functionally 
acceptable for government to be effective, it must be metaphorically ac- 
ceptable, for the people, the nation, to recognize itself in the city and in 
images of unity and to see it as accessible, and it must be structurally and 
culturally responsive to the necessities of power relations: “capital form 
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has to conform to the reality of a hierarchical and closed system—one 
resting in recent times on a professional bureaucracy—but to express 
the opposite: an open system, accessible to all” (Taylor 1989: 80). This 
tension affects in a particular way the issues of size and monumentality 
in new democratic capitals. On the one hand, big cities typically lack a 
ceremonial focus, so smaller and newly created capitals can better pro- 
vide for this communication for a specific political (democratic) mean- 
ing in their design and architecture (see Rapoport 1993: 40). This would 
enable the capital city to project a sense of urban unity where, as was 
LEnfant’s idea for Washington (and, one might add, Griffin’s as well as 
Saarinen’s for Canberra), “the axial government complex could be har- 
moniously embodied within, and relate to, a comprehensively ordered 
street fabric” (Evenson 2002: 21; see also Sonne 2003: 155-65). On the 
other hand, their monumentalism in public architecture, although in 
some cases like Canberra and Brasilia, inspired by ideas of modernity 
and democracy, would risk segregating the political function of the city 
from other functions (residence, recreation, transport, etc.) and thereby 
accentuate the separation between the rulers and the ruled, even in a 
democratic setting and as a democratic conception. In this sense “form 
followed culture, and both followed structure” (Taylor 1989: 80; see 
also Sutcliffe 1993; Vale 2008: 8f.; Manow 2008). Hence, new capitals 
in democracies do not seem to be immune to pre-democratic legacies 
and non-democratic meanings. While specific designs may emphasize 
democratic values and contribute to the implementation of ideas that 
they represent (see Sonne 2003: 39f.), they are unsuited to communicate 
specific messages and thereby open to multiple interpretations, as will 
be shown below. 

This kind of new capital city is anything but rare. Lawrence Vale dis- 
cusses, at varying lengths, twelve such cases: Washington, Pretoria, Ot- 
tawa, Canberra, Delhi, Ankara, Chandigarh, Brasilia, Islamabad, Astana, 
Abuja, and Dodoma, but he mentions more examples such as Belmopan 
in Belize, Yamoussoukro in Ivory Coast, and Naypyidaw in Myanmar, 
which he sees as an expression of a “global trend” after 1960 (see Vale 
2008: 151-52). In this group, democratic new capitals will remain a mi- 
nority, with the prospect of being a shrinking minority, since the global 
trend of designing new capital cities happened and continues to happen 
largely in autocratic regimes. Second, the four capital cities under con- 
sideration in this chapter fall into the category of political capital more 
than any other type. Peter Hall (2006: 8) lists Washington, Ottawa, Can- 
berra, and Brasilia along with The Hague in the Netherlands and Bonn 
in the Federal Republic of Germany (1949-1990) as such cases. In their 
function of political capitals, they, even more than other capital cities, 
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share urban characteristics that have been identified as the polar oppo- 
site to the modern metropolis: their effort to preserve an identity (here 
the national identity, along with the subjugation of the territory to the 
national heritage), their boundedness to the hinterland, and their urban 
center as center of political power which is only sporadically busy during 
the day and vacant at night (see King 1993: 265-66, following Querrian 
1986). And third, these cities—with the exception of Ottawa—fall into 
the type of capital city which are more than a city, i.e., federal districts or 
territories within a federal system, along with Buenos Aires, Delhi, and 
Mexico City (see Wolman et al. 2006: 4; see also below). 

The concentration on the four cases chosen here follows the logic 
that (1) the regimes during the time of founding and building of these 
capitals have to be democratic, and (2) they have to be sovereign na- 
tion-states. This leaves only four cases for the entire period from 1790 
until today.* Moreover, as the above-mentioned qualifications of the four 
cases of Washington, DC, Ottawa, Canberra and Brasilia illustrate, the 
case selections follows a particular logic of comparative political science. 
First, the country cases are systemically similar in that they are “new 
nations” with democratic regimes which have shed their colonial past 
not too long before the building of their new capital (with the exception 
of Brasilia, which took longer; see above and note 2). Second, they are 
large countries, politically organized as federal systems which involved 
a heavy influence of diverging regional interests in multiple constituen- 
cies in forming a union, with obvious effects on the capital question. And 
third, these cases involve a grand design or master plan (less so in the case 
of Ottawa; see below). In the combination of these factors, they are quite 
different from other new nations and democracies but they also vary in 
some significant respects, for example in regard to the type of demo- 
cratic regime. In this light, the comparative analysis of capital-building 
in these four cases can also contribute to the debate over whether par- 
ticular types of democracy perform better than others in fulfilling vari- 
ous political tasks (see Lijphart 1999). Finally, what ties these four cities 
together is that in 2001 they, as “planned contemporary national capital 
cities,” formed the Capitals Alliance with the expressed purpose to “pro- 
mote the story of the past, present, and future of Alliance capitals and 
provide a forum for the exchange of information and experiences.”* 


Siting the New Capital: The Search for a Marginal Center 


All four cities under consideration are capitals of large and internally 
diverse nation-states. As such, they are explicitly assigned a role that 
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other capital cities often do not have to perform: to bridge regional 
and cultural differences in these nations (see Abbott 1999; Vale 2008). 
In political-structural terms, federalism performs this role by provid- 
ing political mechanisms that manage and balance diversity and related 
antagonisms (see Almond et al. 2008: 107; Lijphart 1999: chap. 1). As a 
result, there is an inherent tension among (1) the national power center, 
i.e., the institutions and forces of the national government and its inter- 
est in the capital city as the symbolic representation of the nation and 
a functioning locale for the business of government (including security 
concerns, services, meetings, etc.), (2) the constituent parts of the na- 
tion state, both in their relationship towards each other and towards the 
national government, which they often see as a threat to their interests, 
and (3) the capital city which is not only the seat of government but also 
a place where people live, work, and engage in politics like in any other 
city. In other words: “Democratic federations face the challenge of trying 
to balance the demands of democracy between the nation as a whole and 
the capital city” (Wolman et al. 2006: 2; see also Harris 1995). 

Not only does “every federal country face a difficult task in trying to 
decide how its national capital should be governed” (Rowat 1973a: xi). It 
also faced, at some point in its history, the equally difficult task to settle 
the question where this capital should be located and how to balance 
the disparate regional interests in finding the one site that best symbol- 
izes and represents the nation, its future, and its political regime (see 
Abbott 1999: 20f.). With regard to the democratic nature of the regimes 
under consideration here, the argument in this section is that in new and 
federal democracies, which presuppose already existing regional power 
structures and centers, the site of the new capital city is characterized 
both by centrality and marginality. Centrality refers to the idea that the 
new capital should be located somehow “in the middle of the country,’ 
between the most important regional powers. Marginality refers to the 
fact that the outcome puts the new capital in a distance to existing power 
centers (regional capitals, economic and cultural centers, etc.). Hence, 
the new capital is not just somewhere in the middle of the country but 
in the middle of nowhere, centrally isolated for at least the early period 
of the new capital city’s existence. And it is for that reason that the issue 
and process of site selection as well as its outcome reflect more truly 
democratic principles than other aspects of the new capitals, such as 
home rule, urban design, and public architecture. But democracy here 
refers to the nation-state alone, because unlike in older European capital 
cities, the process was entirely in the hands of the national government 
without interference from the municipality that emerged in the process 
(see T. Hall 1999: 282; also Wolman et al. 2006). 
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The siting of the federal capital of the newly formed United States can 
be regarded as a model case in this regard. Politically, three major types 
of players were crucial in this process: Congress as the national parlia- 
ment; the United States’ first president, already a living legend and as 
such endowed with powers beyond the text of the Constitution; and the 
states, most importantly Virginia in the South and Pennsylvania in the 
North. What seemed initially a utopian, or doomed, or just foolish idea, 
namely to create a new capital city from scratch and turn it into a power- 
ful symbol of the nation’s self image as well as a representative seat of its 
political power, became a success and the first case of a democratically 
legitimized enterprise of creating a capital—except for the political lot 
of that locality’s citizens (see Wolman et al. 2006). Already the language 
signifies a massive transformation and growing legitimacy of the new 
capital: the denomination went from “residence of Congress” (initially 
referring to Philadelphia) to “federal city” to “seat of government” to “the 
nation’s capital,” as it became common to call it by the early twentieth 
century (see Bowling 1991: 5, and Bowling and Gerhard 2006: 32-34). 
At the same time, Washington’s regional character shifted from “south- 
ern’ to “northern” (see Abbott 1999: 7). 

The search process started with Congress leaving Philadelphia in 
a crisis situation in the spring of 1783 and its first decision to have a 
permanent seat of the federal government in October 1783 (see Bowl- 
ing 1991: 30-64). This produced a solution that was as typical for new 
federally organized states as it was non-workable: a “tandem solution” 
with both Trenton, New Jersey and Georgetown, Maryland hosting the 
government alternately every half year. Like the city of Washington later, 
this solution reflected three major and controversial concerns: (1) fed- 
eralism, i.e., the conflict between proponents of a strong federal govern- 
ment who wanted a representative city and those who believed in state 
supremacy who favored a downsized version of a capital city, a town 
rather than a city; (2) geopolitics, i.e., the conflict between Southerners 
and Northerners and the expansion of the Union to the West; and (3) 
the urban character or “persona” of the location, i.e., whether it should 
be a seaport or an inland city, and what role rivers, transportation, and 
commerce were to play (see Bowling and Gerhard 2006: 36f.; also Abbott 
1999: 8-21). 

Before Congress settled for the area on the Potomac River between 
Georgetown in Maryland and Alexandria in Virginia in the Residence 
Act of 1790, it had met in eight locations in the above-mentioned states, 
except Virginia: besides New York and Philadelphia, these included An- 
napolis in Maryland, Trenton and Princeton, both in New Jersey, and 
York in Pennsylvania (see Cummings and Price 1993: 214f.). Most par- 
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ticipants in the debate converged in that the main criteria for the site 
should be its centrality and accessibility to both the West and the At- 
lantic Ocean, but North and South could not agree on the definition of 
centrality (see Bowling 1988: 23; Abbott 1999: 34). Between 1782 and 
1790 more than thirty sites were proposed (Map 2.1a, b). 

Early on, President Washington, supported by Virginians and South- 
ern Marylanders, pursued his own agenda and lobbied for a place in 
Virginia, on the Potomac River (see Abbott 1999: 26). This was done 
with great or even “feverish” expectations for regional development: 
“Potomac Fever, a delusion-inducing obsession with the grandeur and 
commercial future of the Potomac River, infected these men and the 
corporation they founded ... Potomac Fever culminated in the person 
of George Washington, who early in his youth fell victim to it” (Bowling 
1988: 39). For a long time, however, it looked like the federal town would 
be in New Jersey or Pennsylvania. One or the other of the two houses ad- 
opted various seat-of-government bills, but none prevailed, and towards 
the end of the 1780s, talk of disunion rose in Congress and in the states 
(ibid.: 67-72). This was fueled by the financial crisis stemming from the 
unresolved federal war debt. As is well known, George Washington’s al- 
lies Hamilton, Madison, and Jefferson brokered a compromise which led 
the Northern states to accept a capital in the South, on the Potomac, 
and the Southern states to agree to Hamilton’s plan to fund the national 
debt. It was the first publicly fought compromise in the young American 
nation, worked out by both the executive and legislative branches of the 
federal government. By solving two lingering issues, it cemented the ties 
that held the Union together (see Bowling 1991: 206; Reps 1991: 1). The 
1790 Act of Residence stipulated that Congress would return to Phila- 
delphia until the new capital on the Potomac was built by 1800 and that 
the specific site was to be chosen by President Washington and a three- 
member committee along the Potomac River (see Reps 1991: 2). 

While the almost-ten-year-long struggle to identify the site of the 
future capital was a highly parliamentary business with little public in- 
volvement by the president, the implementation of the act turned into 
an almost exclusively presidential affair (see Cummings and Price 1993: 
219). The act entrusted the president with complete authority over its 
execution, and he alone could choose the members of the planning com- 
mittee as well as the precise site on the river. The result was an area of 
one hundred square miles stretching from Alexandria in the south to 
Georgetown in the northwest. While it is doubtful whether the area was 
indeed “a swampy wilderness” (Vale 2008: 65; see Bowling 1991: 237-38, 
on this), it was, like the other newly designed capitals under consider- 
ation here, not near to any existing center of power. This was the first 
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time in history that a democratic state had gone about creating a capital 
city. Until 1790, the only other modern case of a new capital was St. 
Petersburg in Russia which, however, was the product of an autocratic 
government (see Cummings and Price 1993: 219f.). 

Compared to the American case, the decision-making process to iden- 
tify the site of the Canadian capital in Ottawa consisted of democratic 
and non-democratic elements but can be seen as a true reflection of that 
country’s—and its mother country, the United Kingdom’s—political sys- 
tem of parliamentary democracy under a constitutional monarchy. More 
than in the United States, regional disparities had profound effects on 
the process and outcome of the siting of the capital. The formation of the 
two provinces of English-speaking Upper and French-speaking Lower 
Canada in 1791, with two capitals, Toronto and Québec respectively, did 
not prove a lasting solution to a colonial government. Continued tension 
and repeated outbursts of violence led London to reunify the provinces 
in the Act of Union 1840 and to introduce “responsible government,’ a 
copy of the Westminster model of democracy with limited autonomy 
(see Bothwell 2006: 186). 

But the union suffered from ongoing tensions, and since neither prov- 
ince was willing to accept the other’s capital as the seat of government, 
the Governor General named the town of Kingston on Lake Ontario as 
capital. The Canadian legislature rejected it, and the capital was moved 
to Montréal in 1844, until riots in the city forced the Governor General 
to move the capital again, this time to Toronto. Again, the parliament re- 
jected this settlement, and in 1846 the Legislative Assembly responded 
to regional pressures by voting to institute a “perambulating” system, 
whereby capital functions would be shared by Québec and Toronto and 
the government would alternate every four years (see Brault 1946: 149). 
Like the American equivalent, this “tandem solution” pleased no one 
and provoked a new round of debate. 

While government functions alternated between Québec (1851- 
1855) and Toronto (1855-1859), parliamentarians struggled to identify 
a single city as the seat of government. This struggle unfolded in the con- 
text of increasing tensions between the regions, the diversifying effects 
of immigration, the emerging issue of Northwest expansion, along with 
a firmer connection of the colonies to the mother country, thus resulting 
in “responsible government in an irresponsible empire” (Bothwell 2006: 
194). Between 1849 and 1857, the legislators voted forty-eight times on 
possible sites for the capital, but no final decision could be reached. On 
this issue, parliament was split along lines of city, region, and section 
(Canada East versus Canada West). In 1856, the Parliament was asked 
again to settle for a permanent capital. The major candidates were Can- 
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ada’s most established communities—Québec, Montréal, Kingston, and 
Toronto—along with a small lumber town, Ottawa (renamed from By- 
town in 1855). This town prided itself with the advantage of an ideal lo- 
cation, in the center between Canada East and Canada West, with equal 
distance from the four urban centers and further away from the U.S. 
border than any of the other cities, exactly on the border between the 
two provinces on the Ottawa River with the only bridge connecting the 
two parts of Canada (see Brault 1946: 151, and Map 2.2, below). In 1856 
the parliament voted, and with fifty-six votes for Ottawa, and sixty-four 
against, Québec emerged as the winner. However, the Legislative Coun- 
cil refused to approve the sum required for the erection of Parliament 
buildings and the issue was open again. As one city historian of Ottawa 
commented: “After this unsuccessful attempt to choose a permanent 
seat of Government, acting on the true British principle that the Queen 
cannot be wrong, Her Majesty was requested to settle the question on 
March 24, 1857” (Brault 1946: 150). Following the 1857 legislative deci- 
sion to refer the matter to London, Governor General Sir Edmund Head 
asked five cities—Ottawa, Toronto, Kingston, Montréal, and Québec— 
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Map 2.2. Canada 1867: Provinces and cities. Source: http://www.canadiana 
.org/citm/imagepopups/ca-1867_e.html (accessed and amended March 9, 
2010). 
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to submit statements in support of their claims to become capital. These 
he passed on to the Colonial Office, along with a private memorandum 
of his own, emphasizing that Ottawa would be the only place acceptable 
to the majority of Upper and Lower Canada as a fair compromise (ibid.: 
151-53). Ottawa’s candidacy was also helped by the facts that Kingston 
was never again a serious contender after losing the parliament in 1844, 
Montréal had been disqualified by the violence of 1849, and Toronto and 
Québec—the traditional capitals competing to retain that honor—were 
locked in mutual hostility. Queen Victoria settled for the compromise 
solution, Ottawa (see Taylor 1986: 56). 

Even the U.S. press conceded that it was a good choice; as one news- 
paper reported, the new capital could not be captured even by the most 
courageous soldiers, as “the invaders would inevitably be lost in the 
woods trying to find it” (quoted in Brault 1946: 153). However, it would 
be overstated to attribute the choice exclusively to the monarch’s rea- 
soning and to emphasize the monarch’s role in this “royally brokered 
federal compromise” (Vale 2008: 79), since the Queen simply followed 
the recommendation of the Canadian Governor General and the Co- 
lonial Office. It was, in any case, a decision where a divided parliament 
succumbed to other forces: “The ‘Queen’s Choice’ meant in simple terms 
the choice of capital would be made by the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment, not the legislative branch. Democracy had rarely favoured 
population-poor Ottawa; decisions of the executive branch had gener- 
ally proven more favourable” (Taylor 1986: 56). Ten years later, when the 
Canadian Confederation was formed out of six provinces, Ottawa had 
already completed its impressive parliament buildings and was ready to 
change its role from the seat of government of the Province of Canada 
to the new nation’s capital city (see Bothwell 2006: 212; Taylor 1989: 
85)—not exactly a “Washington of the North, as Liberal Party leader 
and future prime minister Laurier had promised in 1893, but eventu- 
ally more than a “Westminster of the Wilderness,’ as others saw it (see 
Taylor 1986: 119, 148).° 

When turning to the Southern hemisphere and the other cases, one 
discovers a number of similarities between Ottawa and Canberra. Both 
sites were decided upon in countries that were in transition from colo- 
nial status to national independence, and in both countries strong re- 
gional rivalries determined the process and outcome. Also, in both cases 
Washington, DC served as an important orientation marker in the deci- 
sion making. Finally, the epithets of Canberra echo those of Ottawa and 
oscillate between an “Australian Washington” and “Bush Capital” (see 
Pegrum 1988: 317; Vale 2008: 81). But while the Canadian elite deferred 
to the wisdom of their undemocratic head of state—and the ensuing 
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legitimacy of a decision by the Crown—the Australians preferred not 
to get London involved. And unlike Ottawa/Bytown or Alexandria and 
Georgetown, no urban settlements existed at all at the site of the new 
capital prior to its erection. 

The Australian colonies were granted self-government by London 
in 1850 and subsequently, New South Wales, Victoria, Tasmania, and 
South Australia drafted their own constitutions and set up two-chamber 
legislatures. As with the thirteen colonies in North America one hun- 
dred years earlier, the needs to coordinate trade among the colonies and 
develop a common foreign policy led to decisive steps towards a closer 
union. Hence, in 1891, the first all-Australian constituent assembly took 
place in Sydney, followed by a second assembly in Adelaide and Mel- 
bourne in 1897-1898. These meetings produced a constitutional draft 
that was approved in a referendum by the population in all colonies in 
1898, leading to negotiations with the mother country and the passing 
of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Bill in 1900. In this con- 
stitution, section 125, under the header “Miscellaneous,” stipulated that 
the new capital city should be “in the State of New South Wales, and 
be distant not less than one hundred miles from Sydney. Such territory 
shall contain an area of not less than one hundred square miles ... The 
Parliament shall sit at Melbourne until it meet at the seat of Govern- 
ment” (Lovell et al. 1998: 887). 

This Constitutional clause, which concluded a first phase of site 
searching, did not settle the question of location but was followed by a 
decade of at times very heated site searching and parliamentary debates, 
forays into deadlocks and compromises that were overthrown. As one 
historian of this battle for an Australian capital recounts, the capital is- 
sue was determined by distrust between Sydney, the oldest and largest 
city, and Melbourne: 


Interstate rivalries and parochial self-interest overshadowed the larger 
national issues in the first round of this site struggle and in the follow- 
ing three rounds. Round two and three were conducted within the fed- 
eral Parliament, which was initially unable and unwilling to settle the 
question, but which in 1904 chose Dalgety in the Snowy Mountains. In 
the fourth and final round a spirit of compromise prevailed; the remote 
tablelands site was reassessed and Canberra emerged as an acceptable 
solution. (Pegrum 1988: 317) 


This happened in the year 1911, about twenty years after the first 
round was initiated by a meeting, between the colonial premiers in Syd- 
ney in March 1891, to prepare the first draft constitution for Australia. 
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No agreement could be reached between those who invoked the exam- 
ples of Washington, DC and Ottawa as neutral sites and the delegation 
from New South Wales which insisted the future parliament would meet 
in Australia’s “mother city,’ Sydney (ibid.: 318). In the Constitution of 
1900, the interests of New South Wales prevailed in that the site was 
to be in the state’s territory, but Victoria and other states made sure it 
would not be too close to Sydney and turn into an outpost of that city. 
Right after the decision to build the capital in New South Wales, its gov- 
ernment began to search for an appropriate site (see Wigmore 1963: 
30-38; Pegrum 1988: 320). But the precise location was still a matter of 
much debate. One of the controversies in the second and third rounds of 
site searching concerned the role of the urban character, i.e., whether to 
situate the capital at or close to the coast, or in the hinterland and in the 
mountains. A number of political leaders advocated building the city in 
an elevated location, so as to keep it away from the muggy climate of the 
coast and to nurture a bold spirit (see Wigmore 1963: 36; Pegrum 1988: 
330-33). In the words of American-born and -raised King O’Malley, the 
strongman of Australian politics in those years and future Minister of 
Home Affairs: “Cold climates have produced the greatest geniuses ... 
This is the first opportunity we have had of establishing a great city of 
our own. I hope that the site selected will be Bombala and that the chil- 
dren of our children will see an Australian federal city that will rival 
London in population, Paris in beauty, Athens in culture, and Chicago in 
enterprise” (quoted in Pegrum 2003: 8; see also Wigmore 1963: 34). The 
Potomac fever of George Washington and his supporters found more 
than a match in King O’Malley’s vision of grandeur—but unlike Wash- 
ington, DC, which finally lived up to the expectations of its founders and 
its namesake (see Abbott 1999), Canberra still has a way to go. Three 
main areas and cities were identified by the government of New South 
Wales, the region around Bombala in the South, Orange and its environ- 
ment to the west of Sydney, and Yass in the Southwest (Map 2.3). 

None of the three cities gathered a majority in the parliament in Mel- 
bourne. Instead, after an extended tour by parliamentarians in 1902 (see 
Map 2.3), the legislature determined that the decisive criterion for an ap- 
propriate location was not its climate, nor water supply, or scenic beauty, 
but its geographic location, which had to be acceptable to both Sydney 
and Melbourne (see Pegrum 1988: 325). Hence, in 1904, the parliament 
settled for Dalgety which, however, had the misfortune of having never 
been offered by New South Wales as a suitable site and was rejected by 
that state’s government because it considered it to be too close to the 
Victorian border (see Fischer 1984: 13). 

The Labor government at the time produced the Seat of Government 
Bill in 1904, leaving the name of the city blank. While the Senators voted 
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Map 2.3. Sites proposed for the capital of Australia 1901 and the 
Parliamentarians’ tour of 1902. Source: Pegrum 1988, p. 321, 323. 


for Bombala, public meetings in Sydney raised the issue of secession of 
the state from the Commonwealth. Finally, in 1910, the Canberra area, 
where only a few scattered settlements existed along the Molongo River, 
emerged as the ideal compromise location. In January 1911 the Seat of 
Government Administration Bill went into effect, which determined the 
site on the Molongo River and called for the creation of an Australian 
Capital Territory of the size of 1,000 square miles with its own jurisdic- 
tion. To illustrate the various sentiments that went into the search for 
the proper location without a name, the suggestions on how to name 
the future capital are informative: these included Fisherburra, Wheat- 
woolgold, Eucalypta, Kangaremu, Swindlevill, Gonebroke, Caucus City, 
Meladneyperbane, Cromwell, Gladstone, and Victorica Deferenda De- 
fender. But at the christening ceremony in 1913, the Governor General’s 
wife settled the issue in a most undemocratic fashion by declaring: “I 
name the capital of Australia, Canberra” (see Pegrum 1988: 333; see also 
Wigmore 1963: 59-63; Vale 2008: 84). In sum, the siting of the Austra- 
lian capital city can be considered an almost purely parliamentary pro- 
cess, with veto powers in a number of state governments, most notably 
that of New South Wales, but without any substantial and independent 
input by the executive of the new federal government. This is in contrast 
to the previous two cases where the president (in the American case) 
and the Queen and Governor General (in the Canadian case) affected if 
not the process then at least the outcome of the struggle for a suitable 
site. The fourth case in Brazil shows the polar opposite of the Australian 
as well as Canadian experiences, with a dominant executive setting both 
the agenda and pushing through the process. 
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Like in the other three cases, the current capital city of Brazil had 
predecessors. Unlike in those cases, their roles were much longer lasting 
than those of Philadelphia, Montréal, or Melbourne. Brasilia was pre- 
ceded by Rio de Janeiro which followed Salvador de Bahia in 1763 as 
capital of the Portuguese colony and, after independence in 1828, of the 
independent nation-state Brazil. In the transition from the empire to the 
republic, from a unitary to a federal state in 1899, Rio remained the na- 
tional capital and survived a fundamental regime change, as it did when 
democracy and federalism gave way to military dictatorship in 1930, fur- 
ther regime changes during the 1930s, and a centralist, para-fascist state 
under Vargas. The Vargas regime lasted until 1946, when democracy re- 
turned and with it a nominal federalism which, however, did not bring 
back the decentralized system that had existed prior to 1930 (see Skid- 
more 1967: 62—64; Pfirter 1990: 80-81; Thibaut 1996: 113). This phase 
lasted until 1964; after more than two decades of military dictatorship 
and “guided democracy,’ a democratic constitution was passed in 1988 
(see Stepan 1989). The establishment of Brasilia occurred, then, in the 
context of a presidential democracy with a strong executive, with two 
legislative chambers, and with a weakened federal system, but as with 
its predecessor, the new capital city hosted democratic as well as non- 
democratic governments. 

Unlike the other three cases of capital cities, the building of Brasilia 
took much less time and was completed only four years after the govern- 
ment decided and the parliament voted in 1956 to move the capital from 
Rio to the hinterland. And again, unlike the other cases, the site selection 
process for an inland capital city preceded the actual move by a much 
longer time span, that is, about 150 years. Already in 1789, a first debate 
had emerged over moving the colony’s capital to a more central posi- 
tion, away from the coast (see Evenson 1973: 105). With independence 
in 1822, the first proposal appeared to establish a new capital named 
Brasilia in the center of the country, at the 15" parallel south, and in 
1877, an Italian priest, Don Bosco, prophesied the appearance of a large 
empire, in the middle of which, between the 15" and 16" parallel south, 
would be the capital, on the shores of a lake (see Holston 1989: 16; Avila 
2000: 44—50; Vale 2008: 133). The issue of a capital in the center of the 
country was elevated to the highest legal level, when the Constitution of 
1891 included a passage which reserved a territory of more than 14,000 
square kilometers in the Central Plateau for a future federal capital (see 
Holston 1989: 17). The building of Brasilia then is the conclusion of “a 
perennial longing for Brazilian geopolitical integration” (Vale 2008: 132) 
and can be seen as a post-colonial enterprise, much like the other three 
cases in this study. The arguments for such a project were similar to 
those in Australia, in that the new nation’s government was to be re- 
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moved from the coast and coastal cities with their seaward (European) 
orientation (see Evenson 1973: 106). They also echoed the military con- 
siderations in the United States and in Canada to find a place less vul- 
nerable to attacks from outside forces (see Holston 1989: 15-16). Like 
in the other cases, the new capital was to produce an urban center that 
could rival other metropolises in the Old and New Worlds and, as Don 
Bosco presaged, would launch a new and prosperous civilization: “it 
would produce national integration by stimulating development of the 
interior’s resources and thus generating axes of economic growth from 
the center to the farthest corners of the country” (Holston 1989: 17). 
This brief overview demonstrates that in contrast to the United States, 
Canada, and Australia, site selection in Brazil did not follow the logic of 
political haggling, regional rivalries, and interstate politics and did not 
result in a territorial compromise solution. Quite to the contrary, it was 
guided by much more utopian desires and abstract considerations (see 
Vale 2008: 133). As can be seen in Map 2.4, the city truly takes a center 
place in the Brazilian nation state. 
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Map 2.4. Site of Brasilia and distances to other state capitals in Brazil (in 
km). Source: Holston, 1989, p. 19. 
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The constitutional mandate of 1891 to build a new capital city led 
to several commissions to chart the site for the future capital (1892, 
1946, 1953), two presidential decrees (1920, 1955), and reiterations in 
the Constitutions of 1934 and 1937 and in the Constituent Assembly 
of 1946 (see Holston 1989: 17). However, it was a presidential election, 
the primordial matter of democratic politics, that finally brought the 
dream to fruition. In his presidential bid in 1955, Juscelino Kubitschek 
campaigned on a populist platform that promised “fifty years progress 
in five” (in Skidmore 1967: 164), five years being the one-time term for 
presidential tenure, without reelection. Part of his “National Plan for 
Development” was the pledge to make good the constitutional mandate 
and build a new inland capital city, a pledge with which he opened his 
campaign in 1955, accidentally or not (see Evenson 1973: 113; Holston 
1989: 18). With only the slightest margin of victory (35.7 percent of the 
popular vote), Kubitschek set about to push through an impressive eco- 
nomic program to build a lasting legacy part of which would be the new 
Brazilian capital, the central project of his administration (see Skidmore 
1967: 174—70; Holston 1989: 18). Surprisingly, the bill put before parlia- 
ment hardly met any resistance and was readily approved, “almost to the 
disbelief of the Congress itself” (Skidmore 1967: 167). However, the out- 
come of this parliamentary vote was not a given; eyewitnesses recount 
that Kubitschek almost blackmailed Congress into a yes vote. According 
to Lucio Costa, chief designer of the new capital city, Kubitschek con- 
fided to him that he told Congress, “if you criticize me, you do not get 
your town,’ and Costa himself argued, “We have to finish in five years or 
the forest will come back” (Fils 1996: 194). A number of critical voices 
in the national press, parliamentarian leaders, and local elites could be 
heard pointing out the costs, the government’s inability to carry out such 
a plan, the long duration of executing it, or the unreal, unpopulated loca- 
tion. But the government prevailed; with a skillful campaign to link the 
project to Brazilian mythology and the promise of progress (see Holston 
1989: 19-20). In the further planning of the city, Kubitschek reduced 
potential opposition and parliamentary control of the project by estab- 
lishing a parallel administration with semi-public institutions (see Fils 
1988: 99). Also, facilitated by the structures of the Brazilian presidential 
regime, Kubitschek, in an era of economic upswing and massive public 
spending, was able to “buy” parliamentary support for his capital city 
project by “selling” public contracts to the electorates of crucial parlia- 
mentarians (see Thibaut 1996: 129). 

Overall, in site selection of all four democratically established capi- 
tal cities, regional forces and considerations were paramount and real 
compromises were found. Also, the two presidential regimes favored 
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a predominance of the executive in the final steps of the site selection 
process. When it comes to actually designing and building the new cit- 
ies, however, regional interests receded, and foreign ideas, along with 
the activation or recreation of the national imagination, were crucial in 
shaping the outcome. This shall be discussed in the following section. 


Plans and Places: The Search for a Democratic Language 


In urban design and public architecture, as in all artistic creations, the 
meaning of plans and places is largely in the eyes of the beholders, even 
though some evidence suggests that art can shape political conceptions, 
urban design can symbolize the nation state, and architecture can pro- 
mote particular (democratic) values (see Minkenberg, Introduction, this 
volume; and Edelman 1995; Sonne 2003; Vale 2008). In this light and with 
regard to the four cases under consideration, the following questions 
shall be addressed: How did and do the layout of the capital cities, the 
arrangement of the political system in built environments, the style of ar- 
chitecture for key public buildings and places reflect the democratic pro- 
cesses which brought about the erection of these cities? How do urban 
design and public architecture translate the respective democratic sys- 
tem, its structures and functions, into political meaning, thereby feeding 
back into its structures and functions; in other words, can we detect a 
democratic language in these cities’ plans and places? And how does the 
purity of the original vision compare to the realities of the capital cities 
in the political business of the day? Efforts to answer these and related 
questions often employ typologies of meaning and communication, such 
as the different types in meaning of denotation, exemplification, meta- 
phorical expression, and mediated reference, or the expressive, the be- 
havioral, and the societal levels of meaning, or the architecture as signs 
in conventional, natural, complex, and unfocused ways (see Vale 2008: 
4; Goodsell 2001: 9; also Goodsell 1988a; Sonne 2003: 300-11). A full 
elaboration of the democratic language in the four cities’ designs and 
architecture would have to heed some of these typological distinctions, 
but the constraints of space in this contribution call for a selective rather 
than systematic treatment of the questions raised. Some key concerns 
to be considered throughout, however, will be non- or pre-democratic 
legacies as opposed to explicitly democratic signs, the meaning of mon- 
umentality in these cities, as well as the role of the major political actors 
in shaping the processes and outcomes of urban design and public archi- 
tecture (see above, this chapter). 
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In the case of Washington, DC, the extraordinary role of the first 
president in the creation of the new capital affected not only site selec- 
tion but also its early urban design and planning. Formally limited in his 
executive powers by the U.S. Constitution, George Washington enjoyed 
special powers entrusted to him by Congress: “Washington D.C. was 
George Washington's city on George Washington’s river” (Abbott 1999: 
26). His hiring of Pierre L'Enfant brought to the United States’ capital 
planning a dimension that on the one hand put into stone the political self- 
understanding of the new republic, while at the same time introducing a 
measure of grandeur oriented more at pre-democratic European capitals 
than a strictly democratic vision. Lewis Mumford observes that “despite 
LEnfant’s firm republican conviction, the design he brought forth for 
the new capital was in every respect what the architects and servants of 
despotism had originally conceived ... The sole feature that was lacking 
was the original sixteenth-century fortifications ... Apart from that, the 
plan was an exemplary adaptation of the standard baroque principles of 
a new situation” (Mumford 1961: 403f.). Critics of such an argument of 
architectural continuity have pointed out the “new nature” of the city in 
LEnfant’s plan, in which the models, derived from European absolutism 
and despotism, have been expropriated by the demos and converted to 
a built environment of democratic institutions and for democratic pur- 
poses (see Tafuri 1976: 32). The axiality of the plan can be interpreted as 
signs of dignity, not absolutism (Sonne 2003: 51), and the “baroque prin- 
ciples” were given a new meaning by the circumstances of the capital’s 
emergence and functioning. As Lawrence Vale argues, “the diagonals 
and axes may be redolent of the cities and gardens of imperial Europe, 
but Washington is a more democratically engendered product. In the 
choice of its site, in the intended accessibility of public space, and in 
the nature and juxtaposition of its monumental buildings, Washington 
marks a first partial attempt to free capital design from its association 
with autocratic control” (Vale 2008: 65). While the first aspect—site se- 
lection—undoubtedly fulfills the criteria of democratic legitimation via 
the political process (see previous section), the other two, upon closer 
inspection, need some qualification. 

Regarding intent, from early on a competition between two meanings 
can be identified. On the one hand, there was the desire to free capital 
planning and design from an autocratic spirit, to substitute royal or aris- 
tocratic palaces, parks, places by the buildings, and places which marked 
the key institutions of the young republic. The principle of the separa- 
tion of powers was duly applied by a physical distance between the seats 
of the legislature and executive which was clearly a long stretch, not only 
in the pre-automobile era of the nineteenth century: visitors in Wash- 
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ington do not walk from one of these buildings to the others; they “hike” 
(see Abbott 1999: 118; also Bowling 1991: 239). However, the attempt 
to visibly translate the constitutional system into public architecture 
was only partial by focusing on the two power centers of Congress and 
the presidency while the Supreme Court was housed in the Capitol 
and other buildings for over one hundred years before moving into its 
own edifice across from the legislative chambers in 1935 (see Figure 2.2 
and von Beyme 1996: 37; Sonne 2003: 50; Vale 2008: 68—70). The street 
system in its baroque axiality reflects non-democratic origins as well 
as the democratic and federal nature of the new nation state, with the 
major avenues leading away from Congress in a radial way named after 
key states in the founding era. This design underscores that Congress, 
the seat of the parliament where “the people” meet and decide through 
their directly elected representatives, and not the White House and the 
indirectly elected leader of the nation, signifies the center of the po- 
litical universe of the United States (see Abbott 1999: 99). This was in- 
tended by the founding fathers, as various plans such as the early sketch 
by Thomas Jefferson, the plans by LEnfant and Ellicot, and finally the 
realization of these plans underscore, with Congress assuming a more 
central location than the president’s house, as it was first called (Map 
25): 
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Map 2.5. L’Enfant’s plan of Washington, 1791. Source: Reps 1991, p. 21. 
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More specifically, not only the site of the nation’s parliament but also 
the architecture of the capitol building itself reflects its centrality. Both 
the White House and Congress are situated on elevations, making them 
visible from afar and reminiscent of the ancient Rome and its hills, but 
from the beginning on, Congress acquired the larger architectural effort 
and meaning. In bothits early version, rebuilt under the direction of Ben- 
jamin Latrobe and his successor Charles Bulfinch after its destruction by 
British troops in 1814, and in its later, enlarged, and more grandiose and 
monumental version, envisioned by Abraham Lincoln to provide new 
cement for the Union, designed by Thomas U. Walter and finished in 
1867, the parliament building imposes itself on the cityscape as the ma- 
jor sight and site (see Craig et al. 1978: 29-43, 133-40; Scott 1995: 56— 
67, 95-100). Externally and internally, it reflects the logic of the system 
of a bicameral legislature with each of the chambers having equal power. 
The two chambers are built in equal style, symmetrical arranged around 
the ceremonial center piece which is crowned by a massive dome, mas- 
sive for the context of the time, in Bulfinch’s as well as Walter’s manifes- 
tation (Figure 2.1). Inside, the chambers and seating arrangements are 
also quite similar: the seats are arranged in a semicircle, which reflects 
the impulse of the French Revolution, the “modern form” of parliament 
as opposed to the “pre-modern’” rectangle still existent in the parliament 
buildings of a number of Westminster democracies (see Manow 2008: 
23; also Goodsell 1988b, and further below in this chapter). 
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Figure 2.1. Washington, DC: The United States Capitol Building. Photo by 
Michael Minkenberg. 
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However: the democratic spirit and aspirations of the new republic 
and their founders were only incompletely incorporated into the city’s 
design. First, the image of the city as the seat of a democratic government 
was rivaled by the image and claims to build a city for a new “empire” 
(see Abbott 1999: 34; Bowling 1991: 6, 73, 208; Scott 2002). The building 
of the city concurred with the westward expansion of the United States, 
but Washington’s role as a national capital as well as a regional center 
only became visible by the end of the nineteenth century, after the Civil 
War, Reconstruction, and the emergence of the United States as a conti- 
nental and aspiring global power. 

When the Senate Park Commission, formed in 1901 to upgrade the 
city and give it a more stately outlook, went back to LEnfant’s original 
plan and revived it and its republican promises, the result was monu- 
mentalism on a grand scale. As such, Washington was more inspired 
by European capitals of imperial powers such as London, Paris, Vienna, 
Berlin, or Rome than by democratic reasoning (see Abbott 1999: 117). 
In fact, the McMillan Commission, backed by Presidents McKinley and 
Roosevelt, received its inspiration on a major tour to European capi- 
tal cities in 1901 before drafting its plan for the U.S. capital (see Reps 
1967: 94—138). The new arrangement of a “capital center” in the heart of 
D.C., with the reinforcement of central axes like the Mall, the erection 
of monuments such as the Washington and Lincoln Memorials, and the 
building of the Federal Triangle, National Archives etc., added a new 
layer of grandeur and monumentality as much as unresolved conflicts 
in city planning (see Gournay 2006). It was in the context of this mas- 
sive build-up of Washington’s center that the Supreme Court, originally 
unacknowledged as an important independent branch of government, 
even in L’Enfant’s plan, found a permanent home in the purely neoclas- 
sical building across the square from the Capitol (see Figure 2.2, and 
Sonne 2003:84; Vale 2008: 68—70). 

The McMillan plan and its realization can hardly hide its absolutistic 
origins and baroque inspirations. While the members of the commis- 
sion were also influenced by the 1893 World’s Columbian Exposition 
in Chicago (in fact, commission member Daniel Burnham had built the 
neoclassical White City in Chicago) and the City Beautiful Movement, 
the outcome of Washington’s remodeling reflects more the concern for 
a the universalistic message of classicism, with Paris and Rome as in- 
spiration, than an emphasis on American ideals of naturalism and self- 
government (see Sonne 2003: 55-63; also Abbott 1999: 117). 

Many prominent buildings, places, and monuments in Washington’s 
center are or include in a major way architectural citations of structures 
erected and styles employed by non-democratic regimes and leaders: 
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Figure 2.2. The Supreme Court in Washington, DC. Photo by Michael 
Minkenberg. 


the Egyptian obelisk (Washington Monument), the Pantheon of Impe- 
rial Rome (Jefferson Memorial), the Italian Renaissance (the Library of 
Congress), St. Peter’s Basilica in Rome (the U.S. Capitol), Roman temples 
in the Corinthian order (the Supreme Court), French and English ancien 
régime palaces and gardens (the White House, the Mall), and Second 
Empire Paris (the Old Executive Building). Ironically, the exception may 
be the Lincoln Memorial, which was modeled after the Brandenburg 
Gate in the Prussian capital Berlin (a non-democratic state) which, in 
turn, was a copy of the Propylaea, built in democratic Athens at the com- 
mand of Pericles (437-432 Bc) (see Sonne 2003: 61, and respective sec- 
tions in Reps 1967; Craig et al. 1978; Scott 1995). A good portion of these 
aesthetic choices can be explained by the Classicist tastes of key political 
figures such as Senator McMillan and the influential journalist Charles 
Moore, who were skeptical of modern architecture and for whom clas- 
sical ideas of beauty and monumental public buildings represented both 
the values of patriotism and democracy—architectural notions which 
were nonetheless opposed and criticized as aristocratic, elitist, superfi- 
cial, and financially irresponsible (see Reps 1967: 192—98; Sonne 2003: 
70-81). 

Finally, the third of Vale’s criteria of a democratic design, the acces- 
sibility of the institutions of political representation and policy mak- 
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ing, also needs to be qualified. Undoubtedly, the Mall today is the most 
prominent place for mass action, from Martin Luther King’s speech to 
the Million Man March to the numerous inauguration ceremonies after 
presidential elections, counting, for example, millions of participants in 
January 2009. But this is a rather recent phenomenon and does not re- 
flect the intentions of the founders. For them, the Mall originally was 
framed by a canal, later cut across by a railway station, sprinkled with 
various buildings, etc. (see contributions to Longstreth 2002, especially 
Evenson 2002; also Barber 2005). 

Contrary to the monumental and somewhat imperial side of Wash- 
ington’s urban layout and public architecture of the early twentieth cen- 
tury and its effect of projecting an image of unity in diversity, Ottawa 
represents the Canadian self-image of modesty, moderation, and me- 
diation while at the same time failing to synthesize the ethno-cultural 
differences between English-speaking and French-speaking Canada. This 
can be seen in the longtime neglect of the French side of what is officially 
called the “National Capital Region,’ with most of the government build- 
ings being located on the Ontario side of the Ottawa River and the prov- 
ince of Québec resisting all efforts to integrate both sides of the river into 
a federal district similar to the District of Columbia in the United States 
and the Australian Capital Territory in Australia (see Gordon 2006: 159; 
see also Rowat 1973b; Wolman et al. 2006). In this, there is agreement 
among Canadian experts: “The two provinces do not co-operate and the 
federal government has built all the bridges. As noted by John Taylor: 
‘the major roads have no links to the bridges, or the bridges have no links 
to the major roads” (Gordon 2006: 161). 

Unlike in the other three capitals under consideration here, there has 
never been a master plan for the development of Ottawa as a national 
capital city. The capital design was restricted to the area around Parlia- 
ment Hill (Figure 2.3). 

Several attempts for a grander design were made, such as the 1915 
plans by the Federal Plans Commission, inspired by the City Beautiful 
Movement and the White City from Chicago in 1893 (see Sonne 2003: 
97-99; Gordon 2006: 152-54). But they fell victim to World War I and 
also lacked the vision and political backing of their American counter- 
parts in Washington (see Rowat 1973b: 319f; Taylor 1989: 90f.; Sonne 
2003: 100). Moreover, in Canada, City Beautiful ideas never developed 
the following and momentum they had in the United States or Australia 
(see Van Nuss 1979). Some see this absence of a master plan as an asset: 
“In many ways, Ottawa has remained true to its picturesque roots, re- 
sisting much of the relentless axiality that has characterized other heav- 
ily planned capital cities” (Vale 2008: 80). Others point out that the lack 
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Figure 2.3. Bird’s-eye view of Ottawa and Hull (1876). 
p. 116. 
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of axiality in Ottawa may also indicate the betrayal of the promise of 
openness in a capital city designed for a democracy. John Taylor remarks 
that the “Capital T” where a grand parade terminates and hence empha- 
sizes the chief institutional buildings is a persistent form, most evident 
in cities designed from scratch such as Washington, Canberra, and Bra- 
silia. Such a form, missing in Ottawa, meets and facilitates the official 
requirements of democratic government: “Compared to its predecessor, 
the citadel, the ‘Capital T’ is more open. It gives the appearance of po- 
litical participation and access, central to the struggle that culminated 
in both the American and French revolutions” (Taylor 1989: 81). This 
means, by implication, that the “the repeated and failed efforts to use” 
such an urban form in Ottawa hint at an incomplete democratic trans- 
lation of the baroque urban design: “In Ottawa, there were many plans 
for the official city, mostly variations of the ‘capital T° ... In most places 
such a form worked. But not in Ottawa. Though it aspired to be both 
the ‘Westminster of the Wilderness’ and the ‘Washington of the North; 
what evolved in Ottawa, willy nilly, was the citadel form. It became, in 
truth, the ‘Moscow of the West” (ibid.: 82; see also Gordon 2006: 151). 
While the choice of place for the central government buildings, the 
cliffs of Parliament Hill overlooking the river and the expanse to the east, 
i.e. Québec, was an obvious one not just for scenic reasons (because of 
its previous function as a site for military barracks, it was government 
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property); it was less obvious that the central governmental complex 
was built by turning its back to the Québec side. Moreover the archi- 
tectural style selected for the Parliament buildings, after a nationwide 
competition and a decision by the Governor General, was “Gothic re- 
vival,’ “civil Gothic” or “High Victorian Gothic” (see Bellamy 2001: 435; 
Kalman 1994: 534-41). This style was considered as British, emphasiz- 
ing the British nature of Canada by its elites and echoing the style cho- 
sen for the rebuilding of the Westminster complex in London in 1834.’ 
However, some “foreign elements” were included, most notably the 
French-inspired Chateau-style of the high roofs, and also “turrets from 
Germany” and Flemish town hall elements (see von Beyme 1996: 42; 
Sonne 2003: 94f.). 

The Centre Block by Fuller and Jones, finished in 1867 and rebuilt in 
larger dimensions after the fire of 1916, houses the two chambers of par- 
liament. Like the Capitol in Washington, DC, the building is arranged in 
a symmetrical fashion and the outside style of the two chambers is iden- 
tical (Figure 2.4). The inside, however, closely follows the Westminster 
original in that the Lower House is designed in an oblong way with the 
benches of Government and Opposition facing each other with the same 
green coloration, while the Canadian Senate is colored in red like the 
House of Lords in London (see Goodsell 1988b: 291f.; Manow 2008: 23). 

In contrast to the design of Washington, DC and following the West- 
minster logic of overlapping branches of the executive and legislature, 


Figure 2.4. Ottawa: Parliament Building, Centre Block. Photo by Michael 
Minkenberg. 
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there is little physical space between the locations of these government 
offices. Originally housed in the East Block, the prime minister’s office 
moved across the street into the Langevin Block, built in 1889 under 
Fuller’s direction (see Kalman 1994: 546). The concentration of political 
power in a small physical space is further manifested by the nearby Su- 
preme Court building on Wellington Avenue (completed 1939), which, 
with its steep roof and dormers (imposed on the building by the De- 
partment of Public Works contrary to the architect’s original design of 
a flat roof; see ibid.: 721), embodies more of a Canadian style than the 
neoclassical Corinthian-style Supreme Court in Washington, DC, com- 
pleted four years earlier. The ironic similarity here is, however, that both 
court buildings were built a long time after the central government insti- 
tutions were housed (Figure 2.5). 

The fact that the residence of the largely ceremonial post of Gover- 
nor General is located beyond normal walking distance in Rideau Hall 
complements the translation of Westminster democracy into its built 
environment. Overall, with its modest monumentalism Ottawa stands 
out among the new capitals in various respects. On the one hand, it re- 
mains “decidedly medieval” in style (Kalman 1994: 549) in contrast to 
both the classical image of federal buildings across the country and to 
the pervasive classicism in Washington across the border (see Sonne 
2003: 94). On the other, it embodies an imperialism quite different from 


Figure 2.5. Ottawa: Supreme Court. Photo by Michael Minkenberg. 
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the American variety: “the buildings designed ... invariably involved En- 
glish design motifs, and some buildings, notably the Victoria Museum, 
were near copies of English originals. Imperialism as a form of Canadian 
nationalism, as Carl Berger has argued, was evident in the buildings of 
official Ottawa” (Taylor 1989: 89). 

There is nothing imperial in Canberra, nor does a European past visu- 
ally frame the business of government and the pleasure of visitors in the 
Australian capital. While both Washington and Ottawa relied heavily 
on pre-modern concepts and architectural styles in the major buildings 
and places during their respective founding periods, Canberra from its 
beginning until today embodies a much more contemporary, and less 
dramatic as well as less European, vision. If, as it has been argued, in the 
case of Canberra it is landscape, not urban design that is pre-eminent 
(Vernon 2006), then the “bush capital” can be interpreted as the primacy 
of nature over history, by and in design. 

Much has been said about the influence of the City Beautiful Move- 
ment and the Garden City concept on Walter Burley Griffin's and his 
wife Marion’s winning design for Canberra in the 1912 competition 
(see Sonne 2003: 155-62). Indeed, while Canadian cities including the 
nation’s capital were hardly influenced by City Beautiful notions (see 
above), many Australian cities were remodeled after these ideals, strongly 
influenced by Washington, including notions of axiality and monumen- 
talism (see Freestone 2007: 53). Clearly, Canberra claims a prominent 
place among cases of such city design and it went beyond the scope of its 
inspirational source. In Washington, DC, these ideas were added to an 
already existing master plan and urban design; in Canberra, on the other 
hand, they, together with Garden City and related influences, were part 
of the original plan. It has been pointed out that Griffin subordinated 
less formal Garden City to more urban City Beautiful principles (see 
Fischer 1984: 29). But overall, it was the harmony between the topogra- 
phy of the Australian capital site with Griffin’s plan which characterized 
his notion of the Organic City. And this idea of the Organic City was 
influenced by Griffin’s work with Frank Lloyd Wright after joining his 
studio in 1901—the same year that Australia was born (see Reid 2002: 
1)—and his being strongly impressed by the White City of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago 1893 (see Fischer 1984: 27-31). And 
yet, despite the pre-eminence of landscape and topography, of the natu- 
ral environment over the built environment, the lack of historical prec- 
edents and quotes, Canberra turned into a historical city of its own kind: 
“The history of Canberra mirrors the progress of city design in the twen- 
tieth century. All the urban design theories from the City Beautiful and 
Garden City movements, through Modernism and the New Urbanism 
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to Environmental Design can be identified in the Australian capital city 
... Along the way, the ‘Organic City’ of Walter Burley Griffin has been 
transformed” (Reid 2002: 1). 

An influential factor in this story of transformation was politics. Al- 
ready the international design competition was overshadowed by politi- 
cal struggles and controversy, especially over the fact that a government 
minister, King O’Malley (see above), would have the final say over the 
outcome (see Reid 2002: 26—45; Freestone 2007: 94-98). Once Griffin 
was selected and entrusted with the planning of Canberra, opposition 
arose: “Local consternation was fuelled by expert criticism from abroad” 
(Freestone 2007: 106). Not unlike the estrangement that divided L Enfant 
in Washington and his presidential mentor and other political leaders, 
Griffin encountered political opposition from the upper levels, such as 
the director-general of works and other bureaucrats who preferred “a 
more compact city, less expensive to develop, and adjacent to the main 
parliamentary zone on the southern side of the Molongo River” (Free- 
stone 2007: 106; see also Reid 2002: chap. 6). This resulted in adjusting 
Griffin’s ideas to those of some of his major rivals in the competition. In 
both L’Enfant’s and Griffin's cases, political scheming and lobbies for al- 
ternative visions, financial constraints and also the chief architect’s lack 
of comprehension of the political process resulted in alterations and 
slowing down of the plan, the loss of the plan’s purity of vision, and an 
early retirement of its author (see Freestone: 115). Yet, Canberra today, 
like Washington, DC, remains true to the basic layout of the city as envi- 
sioned by its chief planner (Map 2.6) even though his ideas of the urban 
functions have given way to more “picturesque” interpretations: “The 
twenty-first century city uncannily resembles more the picturesque im- 
agery of Coulter’s 1901 and 1911 ‘waterside capitals’ than it does the 
Griffins’ design. Yet, perhaps it is equally through departures from the 
original vision, whether by intent or default, that the national capital 
becomes ‘Australian” (Vernon 2006: 148; see also Sonne 2003: 151-55, 
178-83). 

In its layout, both the Griffins’ plan and the departure from it in its 
implementation contain a strong sense of geometric order and axiality 
(see Map 2.6). Inspired by the cross-axial spatial and symbolic notions 
of LEnfant’s plan for the American capital, the central aspect of the Grif- 
fin plan is the perpendicular crossing of two major axes, a Land Axis 
and a Water Axis (see Vernon 2006: 135). This primal focus on land and 
water, i.e., landscape, has been interpreted as an effort to root demo- 
cratic urban design in nature, to see democracy as the “natural” form of 
government (see Sonne 2003: 161). However, the street grid, prevalent 
among Australian cities at the time, was replaced by a system of radiating 
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Map 2.6. Canberra: The Griffin Plan of 1913. Source: Reid 2002, p. 110. 


streets which run from the center, i.e., the so-called Parliament Triangle 
(see below), and more specifically the parliament site, into various direc- 
tions. In this, the plan resembles Washington, DC, but it differs from the 
(incomplete) centering of the American capital around the Capitol by 
connecting the official center with other centers of commerce, culture, 
and residence. One axis leads from the Capitol to the Civic Centre, orga- 
nized around an octagon, and the Market Centre (ibid.: 155f.), another 
to the monumental complex of the defense department and the Aus- 
tralian-American Memorial with a 250-foot-high column surmounted 
by an aluminum eagle, which symbolizes the prevalence of American 
links since World War II over Australia’s historic ties to Britain (see Reid 
2002: 217-21; Vale 2008: 96).* Cutting this triangle in half, the Land Axis 
connects Camp Hill and the future site of parliament with the imposing 
Mt. Ainslie to the north (Figure 2.6), at the foot of which rises the monu- 
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Figure 2.6. Canberra: View of land axis from the top of the Parliament 
Building, with the Old Parliament Building (center), the High Court 
(right), the War Memorial and Mt. Ainslie (background). Photo by Michael 
Minkenberg. 


mental Australian War Memorial, the country’s “most revered secular 
shrine” (Reid 2002: 186). Still today, together with the mountain behind 
it, the Memorial dominates the cityscape and overshadows both Capital 
Hill and Griffin's effort to provide a democratic language of architecture: 
“Unintentionally, Canberra has thus become a monument to the vic- 
tims of war instead of a monument to serene peace and vital democracy” 
(Sonne 2003: 88; see also Vale 2008: 98). 

The city’s urban forms, characterized as “radial-concentric” (Fischer 
1984: 82) or “polygonal radio-centric” (Sonne 2003: 155), were arranged 
around and connected by an artificial lake, Lake Burley Griffin, which 
completed the Water Axis as late as 1964. This design stands in sharp 
contrast to the planning and outcome of official Ottawa in the other case 
of a Westminster democracy building its own capital. In adapting the 
plan to the irregularities of the chosen site rather than imposing it on the 
landscape, and by breaking with conventional neoclassical architectural 
inspirations, the Griffin plan marks a clear departure from Washington, 
DC: “Like his early mentor Frank Lloyd Wright, Griffin had no interest 
in ‘rehashing the completed Roman expression” (Freestone 2007: 104). 

The exact location and design of the new parliament building was a 
matter of prolonged controversy (see Sonne 2003: 183-88; Vale 2008: 
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86-96). Griffin had intended it to be located just below the top of the 
Capital Hill (Camp Hill) which itself was to serve as a site for a national 
monument, the Capitol. Since no agreement could be reached for the 
definite site and to serve time and money, a preliminary parliament 
building was erected at the foot of the hill, close to the future lakeshore, 
against Griffin’s advice in 1923, when he was only a private citizen (see 
Reid 2002: 165). But the Provisional Parliament House lasted over fifty 
years, from its opening in 1927 until the opening of the permanent one 
in 1988. While the first building was a rather modest structure, hardly 
visible from a distance and mixing European interwar classical with U.S. 
Prairie School tones (see Metcalf 2003: 31), the new building, designed 
by American architect Romaldo Giurgola and his office (MGTA), is “at 
once landscape and architecture” (Vernon 2006: 144). This building is 
an Australian version of Modernism that has moved into the capital city, 
another sharp departure from Griffin's original intent (see Vale 2008: 
96). It is built into Camp Hill, rather than on top of it, and—until a more 
restrictive access after September 11, 2001—enabled citizens and visi- 
tors to literally walk atop the legislature and the government, allowing 
them an unobstructed grand view of the Australian capital and its physi- 
cal environment. Instead of a dome or other monumentalized part of 
the building, it is crowned by a steel flagpole of monumental size (Fig- 
ure 2.7). However, this version of monumentality contrasts with those in 
Washington or even Ottawa, as well as with Griffin’s original idea: “The 


Figure 2.7. Canberra: Parliament Building. Photo by Michael Minkenberg. 
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Griffins’ 1911 competition design had anticipated a massive building 
262 feet high at this point ... MGTA, however, did not see the building as 
a ‘monumental structure imposed on the landscape’ They believed that 
the flag should be the only marker ... Not only was the Parliament House 
submerged under grass and clothed in trees but the symbolic marker 
was ethereal—an open four-legged stainless steel mast that mirrored the 
light of the sky” (Reid 2002: 314). 

Unlike its counterparts in almost any Western capital city, this parlia- 
ment building is difficult to “read” from the outside. And unlike those 
in Washington, Ottawa, and Brasilia, it is also impossible to see in its 
entirety. Its expressive functions present themselves to the citizen only 
in part from the outside, with the flagpole on top, the spacious and col- 
umned front, and the symbolic Aboriginal presence in the entrance 
court, a large mosaic in desert red colors derived from an Aboriginal 
painting (see Vale 2008: 93). From the outside, it is not at all clear where 
the two houses of parliament are situated since they are covered by the 
grassy slopes of the former Hill, not domes or roofs (Figure 2.8). 


Figure 2.8. Canberra: Parliament Building, aerial view. Source: National 
Library of Australia, Aerial View of Parliament House, Canberra 1994 
[picture] / Richard Woldendorp in http://www.nla.gov.au/nla.pic-vn310 
2326. 
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The interior layout of the building and its rooms, however, follows 
the bicameral style of the parliament buildings in Washington, DC and 
in Ottawa. The House of Representative and the Senate chambers are 
situated in symmetrical fashion on either side of a central area. Like in 
the old parliament house but in contrast to the situation in Ottawa and 
especially in Washington, DC, the executive is housed in the same build- 
ing and occupies the Ministerial Wing in the back part. Similar to the 
Canadian parliament, the seating arrangement follows the Westminster 
original, albeit in a rounded, horseshoe fashion (see Manow 2008: 23), 
with the House in green and the Senate in red coloring. 

This building has met massive criticism, especially with regard to the 
alleged betrayal of the democratic principles of transparency and open- 
ness, by lifting public circulation to a floor level separate from that of 
the lawmakers thereby abandoning the practice of public access in the 
provisional building and creating an empty center in the new building 
(see Vale 2008: 95). However, as has been pointed out above, urban and 
building forms often stand in contrast to the democratic principles they 
are meant to embody (see Taylor 1989). From an Australian—or even 
American—perspective, this may not be enough. From an international 
and particularly European perspective, which looks at old capital cities 
in modern democracies as well, the Australian version appears in more 
favorable light: “Modern parliament buildings from Den Haag to Can- 
berra have shown that a lavish architecture in parliaments is possible” 
(von Beyme 1998: 365; my translation). Compared to earlier design ideas 
for the building such as the one by Saarinen, Canberra’s parliament is but 
a modest version of “democratic monumentality” (Sonne 2003: 185). 

The modest monumentalism of the new Parliament stands in stark 
contrast to the not so modest one of the High Court building at the 
lakeshore and foot of Capital Hill, a concrete and glass block towering 
above the surrounding buildings, including the nearby and equally im- 
modest National Gallery (both designed by the same architect, Colin 
Mardigan). Built in modernist style in the early 1970s, “reminiscent of 
Le Corbusier’s design for Chandigarh” (Reid 2002: 299), and reflecting 
the ambitions of then Chief Justice Sir Barwick (see Metcalf 2003: 34), its 
“inflated look” (Metcalf) makes it a visual and unsettling counterpoint to 
the new Parliament (see Figure 2.6 above). Next to the High Court build- 
ing, newly built plazas—Reconciliation Place which strives to include 
Australia’s indigenous people into the capital architecture, and Com- 
monwealth Place (both completed 2002)—fill the area between the ma- 
jor governmental buildings with empty space, contrary to Griffin’s vision 
of a Parliament Zone populated by numerous buildings and plazas (see 
Vernon 2006: 145; Vale 2008: 97-103). Clearly, the business of creating 
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the Australian capital is still unfinished: “With the failure to complete 
the National Place, the High Court and National Gallery are left as two 
mighty remnants, isolated in time and space from everything around 
them. The problem is one of scale. Very large buildings in Canberra’s 
central area have been a response to the huge horizontal distances but 
they are defeated by them. From nowhere can relationships be read as 
a composition” (Reid 2002: 299). Read in a more political vein, the in- 
complete design of the Australian capital city symbolizes not only the 
democratic modesty of a new nation which began as a colony of convicts 
but also the unfulfilled promise of its democracy. In adapting the West- 
minster model of parliamentary democracy to the Australian circum- 
stances and merging it with American influences such as federalism and 
a strong and independent judiciary, it can be argued that an incomplete 
democratization took place in which the lack of a discourse of popular 
sovereignty is mixed with the pre-eminence of the judiciary (see David- 
son 1991: 257-60; Dryzek 2002: 143). 

Compared to the previous cases, Brasilia in its urban form and public 
architecture stands out in several respects. It is the most complete im- 
plementation of its designers’ plan; the purity of the vision is preserved 
in the built environment if not in the functioning of the city itself which 
betrays the utopia of a classless urban society and relies more on the 
“romantic image of the automobile in motion” than a realistic imple- 
mentation of sufficient parking lots (Evenson 1973: 173; see also Holston 
1989: 160; Vale 2008: 138). It is also the most ahistorical design which, 
as a utopia, exhibits a considerable disconnect with historical styles in 
Brazil although some of the curvilinear forms may be interpreted as a 
reflection of Brazilian baroque and Art Nouveau (see Vale 2008: 143). 
The strict symmetrical geometry of the plan, the Plano Piloto, has been 
characterized as “a Beaux Arts interpretation of the functionalist vo- 
cabulary” (Batista et al. 2006: 169).° At the same time, Brasilia’s design 
borrows central elements from the other three cases: a master plan, a 
geometric design, and functionality centered on the major rationale of 
the city, i.e., its being the capital of a nation and the seat of the national 
government. In its realization, the design of Brasilia results in its own 
historicity: “Brasilia’s modernity places the city at a specific moment in 
the history of architecture and urbanism, but it cultivates Brazilian-ness 
in only the most abstract of ways. Brasilia is Brazilian because it is in 
Brazil, was designed and built by Brazilians, is named for Brazil and be- 
cause its overall plan emphasizes the connection of the city to the larger 
landscape of its place” (Vale 2008: 143). 

As with the idea to relocate the capital city from the coast to the 
hinterland, the execution of this idea and its implementation reveals a 
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presidential predominance absent in the other cases, Washington, DC 
included. Much more than in the relationships between Washington 
and L’Enfant, or King O’Malley and Griffin, the one between Kubitschek 
and Oscar Niemeyer exhibited an enormous durability and intimacy 
from the 1940s until the completion of Brasilia (see Evenson 1973: 117). 
With the authorization of Congress for all necessary measures to build 
the new capital in September 1956, Kubitschek created a special com- 
mission, the Company for the Urbanization of the New Capital (NOVA- 
CAP), which reported directly to the president, owned almost all the land 
in the new Federal District, and had wide-ranging powers and financial 
resources. As its technical director in charge of all architectural designs, 
Kubitschek selected Niemeyer. The latter was unable to concentrate all 
urban decisions in his hands, thanks to the opposition of some Brazilian 
architects. Hence a competition was launched for Brasilia’s pilot plan 
and the first prize went to Lucio Costa who, like Niemeyer, was influ- 
enced by Le Corbusier (see Battista et al. 2006: 166f.; see also Evenson 
1973: Fils 1988: 41-72). The concentration of power and resources in 
a small group of leading architects along with NOVACAP ensured 
that the city was inaugurated in April 1960, nine months before Ku- 
bitschek’s term in office ended. However, some buildings were finished 
much earlier, most notably the Presidential residence, the Alvorada Pal- 
ace, which some consider Niemeyer’s masterpiece (see Battista et al. 
2006: 167). 

This plan has been the object of much discussion and interpretation 
(see Fils 1988: 41-52). It prominently figures a cross at the intersection 
of the monumental and residential axis and the two “wings” of the air- 
plane-shaped layout of the city (others see it as a bird or dragonfly, but in 
any case, a symbol of “rapid forward motion”; see Vale 2008: 134). Con- 
trary to LEnfant’s plan for Washington, the entire government quarter 
sits at the end of a monumental axis, not in the center of it (see Map 2.7); 
like in Canberra, the city’s layout is arranged around a crossing of two 
major axes and an artificial lake; like in Washington, the plan was to pro- 
ject a sense of empire by incorporating monumentality, or “monumental 
strength” in Costa’s own words (Holston 1989: 73). Costa himself pre- 
sented the “sketchy plan” in its simplicity as a spontaneous idea which, 
according to Holston, fulfills the function of guarding its utopian quality, 
taking the new capital city out of historical and putting it into mythical 
time (see Holston 1989: 64—67; see also Evenson 1973: 145-53). As the 
plan in its more elaborate version of 1957 shows, Brasilia, like Canberra, 
is organized in a variety of functional segments which are hierarchically 
ordered around the core function of the city, the seat of the governmen- 
tal bodies (see Evenson 1973: 191; and Maps 2.7 and 2.8). 
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Map 2.7. Brasilia: Costa Plan of 1957 and preliminary studies 
Legend: 


1 Plaza of the Three Powers 6 Banking Center 16 Embassies 

2 Ministries 7 Business District 17 Residential Zone 

3 Cathedral 8 Hotels 18 Single Family Housing 
4 Cultural District 9 Television Tower 24 Presidential Residence 
5 Amusement Center 15 University 28 Cemetery 


Source: Evenson, 1973, figures 142 and 143, following p. 225 


Map 2.8. Brasilia and Canberra: Functional segmentation 
Legend: 
Letters indicate (A) administrative areas 
(B) business areas 

(C) industrial areas 

(D) residential areas 


Source: Wigmore 1963, p. 5 
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Figure 2.9. Brasilia: Monumental axis and Parliament Building. Photo by 
Michael Minkenberg. 


The centerpiece of this political segment is the Plaza of the Three 
Powers at the end of the monumental axis which is framed on both sides 
by identical ministerial buildings (Figure 2.9). 

The plaza is arranged in an equilateral triangle, the Congress building 
with two legislative wings and the slender twin towers of the secretariat, 
the Planalto Palace of the President, and the building of the Supreme 
Federal Court, the “cockpit” of the capital city plane (Figures 2.10 and 
1), 

The parliamentary building, meant to emphasize the dominance of 
the legislative powers over the executive (in discrepancy to the politi- 
cal realities of the Brazilian political system), in effect symbolizes “the 
dominance of the bureaucracy over the legislature” (Vale 2008: 139), a 
stylish mark repeated in the United Nations headquarters in New York 
to which Le Corbusier and Niemeyer contributed. On the other hand, 
the visual dominance of the bureaucracy in the Brazilian Congress 
can be seen as a more modest symbolization of the nation’s supreme 
lawmaking body, compared to the monumental dome in Washington, 
the equally monumental tower in Ottawa, and the monumental flag in 
Canberra. And unlike the other three parliament buildings, Brasilia’s 
legislative chambers are clearly distinguishable from the outside, with 
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Figure 2.10. Brasilia: Supreme Federal Court and figure of Justitia. Photo 
by Michael Minkenberg. 


Sess a ———_ 
Figure 2.11. Brasilia: The Presidential Palace: The ramp to power. Photo 
by Michael Minkenberg. 
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the Senate meeting under a elegant and flat dome, while the Assem- 
bly chamber is situated under a larger and equally elegant bowl. Inside, 
the seating order diverges from the rectangular or (semi)circular mode 
in the previously discussed chambers, as do the colors which are taken 
from the Brazilian flag. In the predominantly yellow and green Brazilian 
Assembly, the representatives sit in only vaguely rounded rows facing 
the speaker, while the blue and golden Senate chamber is arranged in a 
semicircle (Figure 2.12). 

In explaining the equilateral triangle and terraced embankment on 
which the Plaza of the Three Powers is situated, Costa points out that 
the three powers are autonomous and that they are associated with the 
earliest architecture in the world, which provokes Holston to comment: 
“If Costa is, in fact seeking to make an architectural statement about 
democracy in this design for the plaza, we may legitimately wonder 
whether or not there is something of a symbolic confusion in its pseudo- 
historical derivation. For the earliest states supposedly associated with 
the ‘earliest architecture’ were hardly democratic” (Holston 1989: 73). 
There are several symbolic confusions in this political plaza, that of the 
historic origins of democracy (see also the case of Washington, DC 
above), that of the symbolic meaning of the secretariat’s monumental- 
ity, and that of the parliament overshadowing the Presidential Palace 


Figure 2.12. Brasilia: The two Houses of Parliament. Photo by Michael 
Minkenberg. 
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which hosts the most powerful political office in the country: “There 
is surely some irony in this, given the all-powerful executive needed to 
make Brasilia a reality during one man’s five year term” (Vale 2008: 142). 
The irony increases when one considers that at the intersection of the 
monumental axis and the cross-axis stands the entertainment and cul- 
tural quarter, a monumental bus-terminal and Communist Niemeyer’s 
refined Christian cathedral, added in 1970 (see Figure 2.9; see also Fils 
1988: 14-17). 

Finally, Brasilia is the capital of the long distances, both within the 
city and to other metropolises in the country. This combination worked 
and works well to keep the contentious use of public space in a dosage 
manageable by the state authority. Despite Brasilia’s rapid growth into 
a metropolis overshadowing Washington, Ottawa, and Canberra (see 
Battista et al. 2006: 175), the empty space has not been filled with ambu- 
lating tourists or marching masses (compare Figures 2.1 and 2.9). Presi- 
dents and lawmakers, military dictators and rational bureaucrats alike 
have enjoyed the remoteness and relative quiet of the Brazilian capital 
for their various political purposes: “Whatever the egalitarian tenets of 
its architects and planners, the economic and political realities of this 
iconically modern capital serve only to recapitulate an ancient theme: 
distancing the masses from the seat of courtly power” (Vale 2008: 145). 


Conclusion 


This chapter has demonstrated the significant political dimension of 
capital-building in democratic states. The inherent democratic qualities 
in the process that resulted in the construction of new capital cities, as 
democratically conceived symbols and not just symptoms of democracy, 
contrast with the large-scale incorporation of non-democratic elements 
in urban design and public architecture. In the processes of site selec- 
tion of all four democratically established capital cities, regional forces 
and considerations were paramount and real compromises were found. 
In more than one case, the site selection was instrumental in preserving 
the unity of the young nation-state and the functioning of the demo- 
cratic constitution. Regime characteristics varied with the process and 
outcome of finding the most acceptable site, with the two presidential 
regimes exhibiting a predominance of the executive in the final steps of 
the site selection process. 

However, there is no regime or “democratic language” in the design of 
the U.S. Capitol and the Mall in Washington, Parliament Hill in Ottawa, 
the crossing of a Land and a Water Axis in Canberra, or the equilateral 
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triangle of the Plaza of the Three Powers in Brasilia. Instead, one can 
detect the persistence of a certain axial ordering of space which has been 
developed and applied widely in the city planning of the baroque era and 
reappears in the cases at hand in conjunction with classical or neoclas- 
sical ideas (see Mumford 1961: 403f.; Rapoport 1993. 56-59; Fils 1996: 
204; Evenson 2002: 24). Hence, the prototypical democratic capital cities 
all embody a pre-democratic legacy that seems the more pervasive the 
closer the construction of the democratic capital is to the pre-modern 
era, at least in the Western world.’° In all four cases at hand, and many 
more newly planned capital cities, a geometric composition exists that 
is dominated by at least one major axis, often two, which, as in Washing- 
ton, Canberra, and Brasilia, cut across each other. The cross, however, 
is a religious not a democratic symbol. Regardless of the particular po- 
litical regime, the application of this pattern in modern capital-building 
has been dubbed “flexible baroque” (Evenson 2002: 25). Major political 
institutions are located at particularly prominent places, enhanced ei- 
ther by topography as in the cases of Washington, Ottawa, Canberra, or 
by design as in Brasilia (see Fils 1996: 204). But unlike in old European 
capitals and with the exception of Ottawa, the spaces between them are 
largely empty (see Evenson 2002: 32). In this light, the “failure of Ot- 
tawa” (see Taylor 1989) is the triumph of the European integration of 
the official and vernacular city over the separateness of such spaces in 
Washington, Canberra, and Brasilia. 

In contrast to earlier phases of capital city-building, there is no more 
projection of power through the physical environment as such (see 
Rapoport 1993: 59). And whatever democratic language there is, it does 
not speak through the layout of the city, the design of plazas and govern- 
ment buildings, or the public architecture: “No urban form is capable 
of entering into a lasting marriage contract with any specific political 
system” (Sonne 2003: 315; see also Nerdinger 1996). Rather, it can be de- 
tected through a continued use of these places and spaces by the people 
and for the people. Imperial Roman temple facades, or the Italian and 
French Renaissance have acquired a democratic meaning, as much as the 
ahistorical modernism in Canberra and—increasingly so—in Brasilia, 
because they were appropriated and reinterpreted by their sovereigns. 
Whatever specific design prevailed, the four cities as built environments 
have not sent democratic messages into the world through their concep- 
tion and plans, or their visualization of constitutional arrangements and 
political values; rather, they have become democratic capitals because 
they invited the people to take symbolic possession of their capital cities. 
And as the four cases, in particular Canberra, demonstrate, there is even 
room for monumentality in democracies. 
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Notes 


1. One may wish to add the case of Wellington in New Zealand which be- 
came the capital in 1865. But when it was decided to move the capital from 
Auckland to Wellington, New Zealand—unlike Australia when it turned 
into the Commonwealth in 1901—was still more a British colony than an 
independent nation-state. 

2. This epithet can also be applied to Brazil which some observers argue en- 
tered post-colonial status only with the move of the capital city from the 
formerly colonial Rio to Brasilia. 

3. Often, Delhi and Chandigarh are also included in such discussions (see Vale 
2008: 121-32, 104-13). But while the former can be considered “a perfect 
expression of imperial dominance,’ the latter was founded as a provincial 
capital, which makes it hard to interpret it as the will of a sovereign and 
democratic nation (see Evenson 2002: 23; also Evenson 1975). For another 
special case, Ankara, see Cinar, in this volume. 

4. See http://capitalsalliance.org/defaultl.aspx (accessed March 6, 2010). 
Since the founding meeting in Ottawa 2001, the group has met almost an- 
nually (Canberra 2002, Washington 2003, Brasilia 2004, Ottawa 2005, Can- 
berra 2007, Washington, DC, 2008, Brasilia 2010), and these meetings are 
increasingly attended by representatives of other national cities. 

5. John Taylor argues that Ottawa, because of the deep-seated sectionalism 
of Canada, became neither a Canadian version of Washington, nor one of 
Westminster but a “Moscow of the West” in applying the citadel form of a 
city: “Unlike Americans, Canadians could not afford to ‘Dream the Rational 
City’ Such a capital was offensive. The citadel was not, and fortunately it met 
many of the other requirements of the modern state” (Taylor 1989: 82). 

6. Already several months before the election of Kubitschek in October 1955, 
a committee developed a set of criteria that were to guide the identifica- 
tion of the site in the area the constitution designated for the future capi- 
tal: good climatic and sanitary conditions (20 percent), good water supply 
(15 percent), good access by road and by air (10 percent), the possibility 
to generate electricity (10 percent), the existence of building material (10 
percent), affordable building lots (5 percent), soil for cultivation nearby (5 
percent), scenic beauty (5 percent), and easy expropriation (5 percent). The 
location where Brasilia was built met all these criteria better than other 
candidates in the federal district, closely followed by another territory in 
the Federal District nearby (see Fils 1988: 95). 

7. Itshould be pointed out that during the nineteenth century the Gothic style 
was declared the national style of quite a number of European nations, in- 
cluding Germany, the United Kingdom, and France. The Hungarian Parlia- 
ment building in Budapest, begun in 1885 and completed thirteen years 
later, was designed in Gothic style, as were a number of proposals for the 
German Reichstag in the first competition of 1872 (see Nerdinger 1996: 
21-5; Cullen 1999: 48-52; Sisa 2002). 
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8. Interestingly, a major architectural guide to Canberra omits the Defense 
Department and the Australian-American Memorial in its detailed listing 
and description of sites and sights (Metcalf 2003). 

9. ‘This has been critically commented upon by one expert who pointed out 
that due to the large distances “the baroque ordering of space” in Brasilia 
can only be experienced when driving a car at the speed of 100 km/h (see 
Fils 1996: 204; my translation). 

10. For non-Western examples, see Fils (1996); Sonne (2003); Vale (2008); and 
Vale’s chapter, this volume. 
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Introduction: The Change of National Representation 
in Architecture 


is erosion of the old “societas civilis,” civil society, and the separa- 
tion of art and politics has been an enduring process since the Italian 
Renaissance. But the functional subsystems of art and politics continued 
to mutually strengthen their acceptance in the whole society. Architects, 
as a rule, served an art of power. Only occasionally—in revolutionary pe- 
riods—did they demonstrate the counter-power of the arts. Proponents 
of democracy hoped to reach a balance between power and arts in a 
communication free of power—as Habermas would call it. Experts and 
juries have substituted the decisional powers of rulers and fulfilled the 
function of mediation between the subsystems of art and politics. Capi- 
tal cities in Europe developed in pre-democratic times, so democratic 
mediation for the measures of capital-building remained undeveloped. 
But even in democratic periods the use of the arts in state representa- 
tion preserved pre-democratic features in four elements employed by 
state rulers: (1) historical painting, (2) monuments for former leaders 
and great national events, (3) architecture in capital-building, and (4) 
the employment of symbols, emblems and flags in national ceremonies. 

The symbols used for the legitimation of power are historically devel- 
oped in a sequence of paradigms: 


First Paradigm 


The first step towards limitation of power used to be the legal state, 
which promoted equality before the law. 
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Second Paradigm 


Great monuments of the legal subsystem of power are the palaces of 
justice, which take the center in capitals like Paris or Brussels. In decen- 
tralized Germany the equivalents were located in a decentralized but 
nevertheless pompous way: the Imperial Court in Leipzig (Reichsgericht), 
and, more modestly today, the Constitutional Court in Karlsruhe. 


Third Paradigm 


The nation state developed the idea of the equality of citizens, unified 
by language and history. The expression in national symbolism was 
mainly history painting and monuments. Female incarnations of the 
nation—such as the Marianne in France or the Germania in Germany— 
were used in city centers or, in Germany, were preferable on mountains, 
not without demonstrative gesture towards the “arch enemy,’ then in 
France (the case of the Niederwalddenkmal near Rtidesheim above the 
river Rhine). Only nations that were very uncertain in their existence 
ruined a whole city center with a monstrous monument such as the Vit- 
torio Emanuele in Rome, which dwarfed the buildings of the Roman fo- 
rum (see Kirk, Chapter 5, this volume). 


Fourth Paradigm 


The national state, with its equalization of citizens, was not able to stick 
to legal equality. Soon the democratic state with universal suffrage and 
equal participation was added—in many European countries not before 
the end of World War I in 1918-1919. Democracy was not easy to rep- 
resent. Mostly revolutionary forerunners were used to symbolize it, as 
in Germany the former revolutionary parliament of 1848-1849 met in 
a church, the Paulskirche, in Frankfurt. More frequently history paint- 
ing served as a symbol of democracy, such as Jacques Louis David’s “Le 
Serment des Horaces” (1784) or Delacroix’s “Freedom Which Leads the 
People” (1831). 


Fifth Paradigm 


The last step of equalization was the consequence that equal citizens 
with voting rights discovered their inequality in social matters. The 
welfare state had to be added to the political achievements, and it was 
represented in the proliferation of social buildings from hospitals to the 
“dwelling cathedrals” of new settlements in the periphery of capitals, 
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sometimes using the old devices of castles as in the Romersiedlung in 
Frankfurt, or Britz in Berlin, or the dwelling towers in Vienna (see Blau, 
Chapter 6, this volume)—which became a kind of model for commu- 
nist capitals from East Berlin to Moscow. Even in painting, precursors of 
welfare were represented from Antoine-Jean Gros’s “Napoleon Visiting 
the Plague-Sick in Jaffa” (1804) to Chodowiecki’s “Death of the Duke 
Leopold of Brunswick to Save Drowned Citizens” (1785). Christian 
iconic symbols such as the “Christ’s feeding of the five thousand” were 
frequently varied in the search for symbols of the welfare state. 

History shows that the dualism of “efficient parts” and “dignified parts” 
of the constitution, which Walter Bagehot constructed in the nineteenth 
century, does not mean that the efficient parts are always the most ef- 
ficient parts and the dignified parts are only symbolic politics. The pre- 
amble on reunification in the German Basic Law before 1990 has been 
ridiculed and quite a few politicians would have liked to drop it, but in 
its utopian character it proved to be the most efficient part of the consti- 
tution in the moment when reunification had a chance and the majority 
of the West German elite still wanted it—which might not have been the 
case twenty years later. 

Democratic state representation in the capital was in a dilemma— 
especially in countries without continuity of statehood in Germany, and 
where political symbolism hinted at an entity that no longer existed: “the 
German empire.’ Which of the five principles of legitimation of modern 
rule should artists emphasize? The development of modern art by the 
avant gardes of the twentieth century led to abstract modes of paint- 
ing, which despised concrete historical events as subjects of representa- 
tion. The iconographic elements of symbols, emblems, and flags were 
increasingly used as a way out, together with rather abstract tapestry or 
mosaics used in some parliaments from Stockholm to Brasilia. Former 
monarchical representation by the arts claimed “eternity.” Modern de- 
mocracy lives under conditions of the short-lived media castings. The 
mise en scéne of rule only rarely reminds us of the former state banquets 
of kings. Sometimes meetings in rural areas between Mitterrand and 
Kohl, with a kind of “Sauerkraut diplomacy,’ showed the decline of state 
representation as much as on Bush’s farm in Texas where a lady chancel- 
lor, like Angela Merkel, had difficulties meeting the degree of informality 
of the American president in his quasi-cowboy dress. 


The Reluctant Capital: Bonn (1949-1991) 


All these historical changes in national representation affected the way 
Germans tried to build their capitals after 1945 (von Beyme 1991a). 
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Many architectural symbols of national representation lay in ruins, and 
many symbols of national glory were no longer acceptable. Germany 
had even to revise her national anthem and to stick to the last verse of 
the “Deutschlandlied,’ hailing “unity, law, and freedom,’ which the Ger- 
mans had lost. “Rien ne dure que le provisoire,’ (nothing is as enduring 
as provisional arrangements): the French had coined this phrase for the 
failure to create one constitutional text in 1875. The Germans quoted 
this frequently when they tried to settle in Bonn, a small city dubbed by 
the British as “a restaurant on the Rhine river where parliament meets” 
and despised by many Germans who thought that Bonn was chosen be- 
cause the first chancellor, Konrad Adenauer, in 1950 was not yet power- 
ful enough to offer his village Rhéndorf, near Bonn, as a capital. Reality 
showed that there were, however, several options such as Karlsruhe or 
Koblenz. The American military governor Clay—advised by our col- 
league Carl J. Friedrich from Harvard and Heidelberg—did not accept a 
city in the French zone. North Rhine-Westphalia was the biggest of the 
artificially created new Lander. The cities of Diisseldorf, Cologne, and 
Bonn in this area were examined. Bonn seemed to be suitable—though 
the Americans would have preferred Frankfurt. But the city had a bad 
reputation among the Catholic Rhenanian politicians as Protestant, 
“red,” and unruly. The final decision on the alternatives involved brib- 
ery—though the first committee of investigation in the postwar German 
parliament did not find evidence of money paid for the votes (Deutscher 
Bundestag 1. WP. Drs. 3274: 23, 67,6; 1951 5849 C 4; in Der Bundesmi- 
nister fiir Raumordnung, Bauwesen und Stadtebau1989: 20). This was 
even later the result of all the investigations into corruption (such as the 
Lockheed scandal, etc.). 

The partisans of a future capital in Berlin in their “bad luck” had the 
“good luck” that little Bonn finally won—with seventeen votes (mostly 
from the post-communists). Frankfurt had already started to build a 
parliament, later used by a radio station, which proved to be a bad move 
in the competition because other areas resented this assumption of a fait 
accompli. If Frankfurt had made it, the German capital after reunifica- 
tion would certainly have remained in Frankfurt, and forty years of lip 
service in favor of a future capital in Berlin would have been in vain. In 
1991, the budding capital of Berlin was Frankfurt’s revenge over Bonn. 

Poverty was the main argument against the representation of democ- 
racy in public buildings. Hans Schwippert (1947: 18), who was nomi- 
nated by the American forces in Aachen on the Western border as the 
first head of the construction office of a great city at the end of 1944, 
demanded: “At first we need cleaning brigades in the three fields of ru- 
ins: in the ruins of the city, in the ruins of the soul, and the ruins in the 
spirit of the Germans.’ Even the modest use of a former pedagogical 
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high school in Bonn’s self-image of “Sparta on the River Rhine” some- 
times was dubbed as luxury and the carnival river boat parties sang the 
popular song: “Who can pay for all this?” when they passed the con- 
struction site. More frequently, however, the modesty of the building 
was criticized. The architect Hans Schwippert (1951: 70), when asked 
for more representative features, refused bluntly: “Maybe in the future 
when politics has proved to be a success we will build in a more repre- 
sentative way.’ The new Bundestag was democratic only in its style—not 
in the way it was accomplished without authorization. The architect 
originally planned a rotunda to represent the idea of a democratic dia- 
logue in parliament. Adenauer vetoed some of these plans, but even he 
had to accept that deputies and their secretaries got the same type of 
uncomfortable “democratic” chairs in their offices (Adenauer 1985: 46; 
Schwippert 1951: 70). On the whole, it was recognized that the German 
Bundestag was “the most modern and most modest parliamentary build- 
ing in the world” (Der Bundesminister fiir Raumordnung, Bauwesen und 
Stadtebau 1989: 64f). Democracy in state architecture was identified with 
transparency, and this demanded huge windows. Adenauer abhorred the 
plans for a “glass box” (Mensing and Adenauer 1985, vol. 3: 46). 

Bonn as a capital was handicapped in its planning by jealous oppo- 
sition to the move away from the provisional character of the capital. 
The construction of the Ministry of Defense (the Bonn people dubbed 
it “Penta-Bonn”) aroused vehement criticism in the whole Republic. 
In 1956 the Bundestag imposed a ban on the construction of all pub- 
lic buildings, which remained in effect until 1963 (Horoldt 1983: 28). 
The most important executive functions, such as those of the Federal 
Chancellor and the Federal President, were housed in old villas (palaces 
would be an exaggeration) quite unsuited to this new purpose. Oddly 
enough, the provisional character of the Bundestag changed overnight 
when reunification became imminent. In 1987 the hall for the plenary 
sessions was torn down. A narrow majority (178 to 174) decided to turn 
back to a circular arrangement of the seats, as Schwippert originally had 
planned in 1949. This helped to avoid quarrels over which party should 
sit most to the left—because the Green Party had entered parliament as 
a fourth party and claimed to be left of the Social Democrats, and the 
liberals refused to sit next to deputies in “jogging shoes” in the center. 

There was some good new architecture in Bonn, but only in churches 
and other buildings for public use, and in the “garden cities” of the sub- 
urbs. The federal buildings are considered mediocre and are not offered 
as proof that good architecture and good politics are identical. The new 
chancellor’s office was rather unrepresentative. The people dubbed it 
“the insurance company” (Figure 3.1). 
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Figure 3.1. Bundeskanzleramt (Federal Chancellor’s Office) in Bonn. 
Source: Ingeborg Flagge, Architektur in Bonn nach 1945. Bonn: Ludwig 
Rohrscheid Verlag, 1984. 


A lonely skyscraper for the deputies (Long Eugene, named after the 
parliamentary president Eugen Gerstenmeier) was built by one of the 
best-known German architects, Egon Eiermann. Although it also has 
some architectural merits, it does not fit its garden city surrounding. 
The headquarters of the parties for a long time remained in provisional 
buildings, with the exception of the Ollenhauer house of the SPD. Some 
groups preferred even to remain in other cities such as Cologne or 
Diisseldorf. 

In the 1970s, when more lasting solutions in Bonn seemed possible, 
the goal in the capital of Bonn was to combine the preservation of the 
traditional baroque character of what the bombs left of Bonn, while also 
answering the federal government’s needs for modern functional archi- 
tecture. Torn between these poles, Bonn as a capital mostly was a per- 
manent “non-decision”’ 

With the building of the wall in Berlin and the de facto recognition of 
the GDR by Chancellor Willy Brandt’s government in 1971 as a second 
German state, planning for Bonn stopped, being conducted mostly in 
secret. A competition for the planning of a capital was held. A commit- 
tee of architects and city planners such as Paul Baumgarten (reconstruc- 
tor of the Reichstag), Sep Ruf (architect of the chancellor’s office), Egon 
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Eiermann (the building for the deputies), and city planners such as Ru- 
dolf Hillebrecht (the rebuilder of the city of Hanover) made secret plans 
for the buildings in Bonn. Strangely enough, there was never a general 
parliamentary debate in the 1970s on capital planning though everybody 
was quoting Adolf Arndt’s famous pamphlet, “Democracy as a Patron of 
Architecture” (1961: 29), which called the surrounding buildings of the 
Bundestag the “most miserable which after 1945 has been committed” 
He was not able to foresee that more miserable architecture was to fol- 
low later. 

In 1970, under Brandt, new initiatives for new ministries were started. 
When Helmut Schmidt substituted Brandt in 1974 he was unsatisfied 
with the plans and asked for “intellectual and art-oriented concepts.” 
In 1975 a “Capital agreement” (Hauptstadtvereinbarung) was created 
which for the first time tried to include citizens in the process of plan- 
ning (Kriiger 2006: 183, 194). In a competition of architects in 1973 for 
a new parliament and a building for the deputies, Giinther Behnisch— 
the celebrated architect of the Olympia buildings in Munich—won first 
prize with plans for a “hilarious building in the tradition of the Olympic 
games” (Behnisch 1992). In 1984 the council of parliamentary eldermen 
in the Bundestag nominated Joachim Schiirmann for the planning and 
also to get rid of the extremely expensive rents for public offices (Flagge 
1992: 240). The much-hailed torso was inundated and ruined by flooding 
of the river Rhine. The Berlin lobby hailed this event as “God’s judgment.” 
The minister, Irmgard Schwaetzer, claimed that she had responsibility 
but was not to blame for this disaster. The accident nevertheless cost her 
job in the long run. Under Helmut Kohl a new trend tried to make Bonn 
more attractive as a “cultural capital” A federal art gallery and a House of 
German History were built. In the 1980s Bonn was alimented with 1.34 
billion marks, and in the 1990s with 1.2 billion marks. At the same time 
Berlin has been subsidized. In the 1980s half of the budget of Berlin was 
financed by the federal budget (Kriiger 2006: 258). 

The process of capital-building was stopped by the breakdown of the 
GDR and the renewed attractiveness of the old capital of Berlin. Bonn 
was not a model for the second capital Berlin after 1991. Bonn stood for 
a history of half-hearted measures. The small majority in Parliament, 
which decided that the capital should be transferred from Bonn to Ber- 
lin, showed that the West Germans—in spite of the miserable town plan- 
ning—were accustomed to the little capital on the river Rhine. When 
this author wrote a pamphlet in favor of Berlin (von Beyme 1991b) the 
book was sent by the publisher, Siegfried Unseld (Suhrkamp), to all the 
deputies. Only one—the SPD shadow minister for construction, Peter 
Conradi—wrote me: “you convinced me, though I still have many prob- 
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lems with Berlin” This conversion was not decisive. Seventeen votes of 
the Party of Democratic Socialism (PDS), the successor party of the GDR 
state party SED (Socialist Unity Party), finally decided the fate of Bonn. 

A happier coexistence of democracy and architecture is to be found in 
some capitals of the federal Lander. Sometimes old castles were restored 
(Wiesbaden, Mainz, with new additions in Hanover). Rarely completely 
new parliaments were built in the 1950s as in Bremen and Stuttgart. 
Whereas most Lander remained appropriate in the architectural am- 
bitions, many cities were caught by megalomania for their town halls, 
which dwarfed the neighboring old city such as in Bonn, Gottingen, or 
Kaiserslautern. 


The Capital That Is Always Budding but Never Exists 
in a Sustainable Way: Berlin since 1991 


Three functions of the new all-German capital had to be strengthened 
by the planners: (1) functions of services for the population which in the 
Eastern parts lagged about thirty years behind, (2) the political functions 
of the capital, and (3) functions for a cultural center in Germany. 

In financing the capital of Germany there is a paradox: Bonn got 
much more money from the federal budget than Berlin did, but West 
Berlin has abundantly been financed as long as it served as the window 
of Western democracy, surrounded by Communist territory. More than 
half of the budget of West Berlin was financed by the central state in 
the 1980s. Kohl—the chancellor, who as a former historian and political 
scientist was unusually open for reunification—has always invested in 
a future capital in Berlin and promoted the restoration of the Imperial 
diet and a museum of German history. When the transfer of the capi- 
tal to Berlin happened, Bonn was rewarded by 2.9 billion marks for the 
transition, more than it got in forty years in terms of subsidies (Kriiger 
2006: 259). Moreover, certain ministries and public offices such as Ger- 
man Telecommunication and German Mail Service remained in Bonn. 
After seventeen years, a movement began to concentrate all the public 
functions in Berlin because the tourism of officials between the two de 
facto capitals cost enormous sums of money for the federation. Bonn 
started a “beggar-thy-neighbor” policy because of impending poverty 
in the Rhine valley. The opposite happened: Berlin as a capital was not 
able to attract much industry and remained a poor state near the Polish 
border, permanently pressuring for subsidies from the federal budget. 
Mayor of Berlin Klaus Wowereit started a campaign to insert the financ- 
ing of the capital into the constitution, and some journalists promoted 
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the idea of transforming Berlin into a “federal district” as Washington, 
DC is in the United States. 

Berlin, as soon as it became the capital, was never as lavishly financed 
as Bonn, which got 10 percent of its city budget from the federal govern- 
ment. Things changed: (1) There is less public money available; (2) Ber- 
lin—allegedly—does not need to be decorated as a new capital because 
there were enough impressive buildings which survived or had been re- 
stored; and (3) moreover, Berlin—with three opera houses and many 
museums—was always a cultural center which Bonn never became, in 
spite of so many subsidies. 


The Infrastructure of the Capital 


Berlin always consisted of two cities: Berlin and Neukdlln, later East and 
West Berlin and, after 1949, “Berlin, capital of the GDR”! and West Berlin. 
Moreover, Berlin in East and West is unique in its traditional suburban- 
ization—many people never leave Pankow or Zehlendorf (Tendenzen 
1994: 81). Thus, the national center of the capital of Berlin after 7:00 
pM is still a desert without urban life—including the “Friedrichstrasse’, 
which used to be the incarnation of a lively urban center in international 
architectural literature. When Ernst May and other German architects 
constructed new cities in Siberia in the 1930s, disappointed Soviet ex- 
perts commented on the models, asking, “and where is your Friedrich- 
strasse?” Urban life remained decentralized: in the West around Savigny 
Platz in Charlottenburg, in the East around Prenzlauer Berg. 

A modern citizen town is not yet visible. The responsible town plan- 
ner, Hans Stimmann (1995: 405), declared that no new center such as 
“La Défense” in Paris is planned in Berlin. A new central station has been 
built and it has already been working for several years. Initially planners 
were afraid that it would be too empty. This is why the former railway 
station at the Zoo in Charlottenburg was closed for rapid trains. In the 
meantime, the new station was accepted, but the new urban center is not 
yet developing—in spite of many creative visions of “governing above 
a pizzeria,’ which were promoted by urbanistic writers. The “Babylon 
of sins” around other big stations—such as Frankfurt or Hamburg with 
prostitution and bars—cannot be planned but has to grow on demand. 

The projects for the traffic in the new capital proved to be the main 
quarrel in a debate about ecological renovation of the city. The plan for a 
tunnel under the Brandenburg Gate fell, together with Minister of Traf- 
fic Irmgard Schwaetzer. The railway tunnel under the river Spree was 
implemented for the new central station. There was not even an appro- 
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priate airport for the new capital. Tegel was too small and too close to 
the city, and citizens complained about the noise. Schénefeld, used in 
the GDR, is still not yet complete. Important time was lost over planning 
for a megalomaniac airport south of Berlin.’ 


Political Representation in the Capital 


Germany was not really prepared for reunification. Only a list of abbrevi- 
ations for the license plates of German cars was available as preparatory 
planning work—in spite of so much rhetoric for reunification (which was 
even demanded by the preamble of the Basic Law; see above). But mostly 
planning was again a non-decision. Bonn’s policies in West Berlin had 
left vast vacant spaces between Potsdamer Platz and the Brandenburg 
Gate for a forthcoming new quarter to house government buildings. The 
building of cultural institutions was already regarded as possible new 
future centers across the wall between East and West in Berlin. On the 
whole, even the historical center of Berlin in the East looked like a frozen 
desert where individual new buildings of the GDR, such as the “People’s 
Chamber” (Parliament) or the Foreign Office, stand in open space cre- 
ated by the demolition of the City Palace. In the meantime, most of these 
buildings have been torn down, the exception being the state council 
building of the GDR, which contained one big doorway of Schliiter’s ba- 
roque palace because it used to be the place where Karl Liebknecht tried 
to launch a Socialist Republic in the aftermath of World War I. 

Also in the meantime, the Bundestag opted for the restoration of 
the palace with a mixed use by museums, the Humboldt University, 
and archives. The restoration campaign was initiated by private donors 
and many small contributions (see also Minkenberg, Introduction, this 
volume). The model was the rebuilding of the Frauenkirche in Dres- 
den—originally attacked by many experts and now hailed as a successful 
combination of restored and old parts of a building, which was a pioneer 
in Protestant church building in the Baroque period. A private initiative 
even reconstructed a fake facade of the palace in order to convince the 
politicians that the old silhouette of Berlin was essential for the capital. 

Berlin tried to study the building of capitals in a comparative way. 
The result was that there was never a complete harmony between the 
national and the local centers of a capital—with the exception of arti- 
ficial new capitals far away from historical centers, such as Canberra 
or Brasilia. Even the District of Columbia did not very quickly create a 
lively local city center (United States Capital Historical Society 1983). In 
spite of the gigantic planning of L’Enfant, the elegant quarter of former 
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embassies north of the White House deteriorated to a slum, and south 
of the Mall a quarter of ministries and hot dog stands did not create a 
lively urban center. 

Berlin has the advantage that the “red town hall” remains highly vis- 
ible within the local center. We do not know, however, what will happen 
when the Lander of Brandenburg and Berlin one day fuse and the new 
state transfers its capital to Potsdam. If we compare Berlin with other 
capitals, we could say that the coexistence of local and national institu- 
tions does not function in Washington, hardly functions in London, and is 
perfect only in Paris (Berlin, Senatsverwaltung fiir Bau- und Wohnungs- 
wesen 1992). The political center of Berlin is most comparable to White- 
hall, which is a highly dense transitional area. But Berlin does not offer 
the attraction of Westminster, west of the political centers. The touristic 
attractions in West Berlin, in Charlottenburg, are far away and separated 
by a huge park, the Tiergarten, which is inviting for picnics and rallies, 
but not for cultural life. One former city center of East Berlin, around the 
Alexander square—so famous in German literature—is still a heteroge- 
neous conglomerate. Plans by the architect Hans Kollhoff to reconstruct 
this square threaten to create a new “architecture of intimidation” 

One common heritage of the plans of East and West in Berlin was 
the abandoning of the postwar ideology of a “loosely structured and 
dispersed city.’ The first responsible town architect, Hans Scharoun, 
in the late 1940s had the crazy idea to revitalize the ancient geologi- 
cal formation of the Spree (Urstromtal). Critics as Jobst Siedler com- 
mented: “This restoration of a pre-historical landscape in the city would 
mean the nomination of the ‘Neanderthal man’ as the responsible city 
planner” (Kampffmeyer 1985: 1897). Later the paradigm changed. The 
British device of low rise, high density was accepted by the general city 
planner Hans Stimmann. He was also heavily criticized for his “Prussian 
classicism’”—not allowing houses higher than about 30 meters with 5 
stories and preserving the traditional roof structure and small individual 
facades. This was hardly compatible with the administrative structures 
responsible for capital-building. Germany tried to expel the devil of state 
economy in East Berlin with the beelzebub of a para-statal super-insti- 
tution called “Treuhand” (trusteeship), which was responsible for the 
distribution of many constructions sites. This institution was interested 
in large buildings in order to quickly attract big investors. A good deal of 
“facade cosmetics” was the result: behind small individual facades huge 
firms and institutions were located (Spiegel-Streitgesprach 1994: 50). 
In the early 1990s there was an ideological war between the “modern- 
ist internationalists” and the “Berlin faction building in old-fashioned 
stones.” 
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International comments of experts were not favorable. The French 
architect of the National Library in Paris, Dominique Perrault, com- 
mented that it was “homespun sterile architecture.” Responsible for this 
provincialism was the legend that the Berlin “Senator” responsible for 
construction tolerated a mafia group with some local celebrities, such as 
Josef Paul Kleihues, Jiirgen Sawade, and Hans Kollhoff. The opposite was 
true: no other city has employed so many (about 150) foreign architects 
as the budding new capital in Berlin. The counterargument was petty 
counting of commissions: Helmut Jahn got only eight projects, the local 
matador Kleihues, thirteen. But the projects were only counted and not 
weighed: the more prestigious commissions were taken over by foreign 
architects. Some of them, like Philip Johnson, grudgingly accepted the 
restrictions of the city of Berlin, though he would have preferred to build 
skyscrapers (Schwilk 1995: 61). The legend of an ideological civil war be- 
tween “a provincial Prussian mafia” and “pioneers of enlightened mod- 
ernism” was leading nowhere: the German architects were completely 
divided in this conflict. There were even three factions oriented towards 
classical Bauhaus modernism, postwar modernism, and postmodern- 
ism (Stimmann 1995: 405). Oddly enough, most of them had one early 
prophet for orientation: Friedrich Schinkel, the most famous classical 
architect in the age of the early nineteenth century (see also Asendorf, 
Chapter 4, this volume). His buildings were partly destroyed not by the 
bombs, but earlier by megalomaniac city planners, as in the case of the 
Berlin neo-Baroque cathedral, which was built on the spot of a smaller 
Schinkel church. Schinkel himself did not respect older architecture if 
he saw a chance to substitute it with a new work of his own. Not by 
chance one of the main early historians of art and architecture called 
Berlin “the city always budding, but never existing in a sustainable way” 
(Karl Scheffler). 

The critics forgot that the banning of skyscrapers in the old city was 
used in Paris and London much before Berlin took over a similar mea- 
sure. Moreover, Berlin proved to be flexible: at the new built center 
of Potsdamer Platz the size of building was restricted, in order not to 
dwarf the surrounding cultural forum; however at the eastern center, 
Alexanderplatz, no such restrictions were envisaged. Postwar architec- 
ture in Berlin used to be a conglomerate of unconnected solitary ar- 
chitectural masterpieces. But a whole city needs a structure. That was 
one of the reasons why even former leftists did not see an alternative 
to Stimmann’s rigid city reconstruction (Hoffmann-Axthelm 1994: 13). 
They were afraid that the unconnected highlights would leave the public 
disoriented and the confusion had to substitute “marketing” for “urban 
communication” 
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After reunification Berlin needed 200,000 new apartments, but in 
1993 only 10,000 were built and in 1994 only 15,000 new apartments 
were built (Banghardt 1995: 450). One huge complex, the so-called “Ser- 
pent,’ was constructed for the deputies. But most of the apartments were 
not rented by politicians (Figure 3.2). 

The lack of money for new buildings has saved the life of certain Nazi- 
constructed buildings (Goring’s former Ministry for the Air Forces) or 
GDR institutions, such as the State Council (Staatsrat) which was pre- 
served and contained one of the main entrances of Schliiter’s City Palace 
in memory of the Communist leader Liebknecht, who tried to launch a 
“Socialist republic” in the early Weimar Republic. The rest of the pal- 
ace was destroyed in 1950 by the Communists in their hatred against 
“Prussia’—though hardly any Prussian king had ever lived in it. The state 
council building will serve as a congress center for the government. 

Safety considerations came to the fore in an age of increasing terror- 
ism. Barring the North-South lane—which was discussed in the chan- 
cellor’s office in order to increase the safety of this building—would have 
reinforced a belt north of the city which according to the expert opinions 
(Fischer and Bodenschatz 1992: 95ff.) should be avoided, as much as any 
memory of Speer’s axis for the Nazi capital of “Germania. Nazi architec- 


Figure 3.2. Schlange (The Serpent). Photo by Michael Minkenberg. 
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ture was identified with neoclassicism and sometimes even a totalitar- 
ian style was constructed—with the main examples of two pavilions of 
Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia confronting each other in 1937 at the 
World Exhibition in Paris. Monumental classicism, therefore, had to be 
avoided or smoothed down in a postmodern way, as in the case of the 
Chancellor’s Office (Figure 3.3). 

Most vehement discussions developed around the new chancellor’s 
office on the borders of the river Spree. Axel Schultes—who was compara- 
tively unknown and had built only one important work in Bonn—got the 
first prize. The SPD expert for architecture, Peter Conradi (1995: 9), called 
this model a “dark mausoleum.’ The second prize for Oswald Mathias 
Ungers—a well-known architect—was called “a pseudo-classical design 
with distance-creating imperial gestures.” Bernd Niebuhr’s model for a 
city house on the island in the river Spree was even dubbed the “cen- 
tral prison of Atlanta” The Chancellor’s Office was a postmodern build- 
ing with some merits because of the variety of open and closed parts, 
change of transparency, and massive monumentality. Because of the 
huge round window, popular opinion called it “the washing machine” 
The normal verdict—that it was “too big”—proved to be wrong: It is not 
big enough to house all the officials of the Chancellor’s Office. The build- 
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Figure 3.3. Bundeskanzleramt Berlin (Federal Chancellor’s Office in Berlin). 
Photo by Michael Minkenberg. 
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ing has many incomprehensible details. In the entrance area trees grow 
out of columns without any static function—close architectural kitsch. 
The architect Stefan Braunfels, who once was a vehement critic of the 
megalomaniac “State Chancellery” for the state government in Munich, 
also turned to monumental monotony in Berlin in the so-called “Alsen 
Bloc,’ an office building for the deputies (Bartetzko 1995: 27). 

Not only was a government transferred, but also other representative 
institutions such as party headquarters and embassies. The two major 
parties built rather spectacular headquarters in close distance to the 
governmental center (Figures 3.4 and 3.5). 

Only Russia had inherited the GDR-Soviet embassy in its Stalin- 
ist style on Unter den Linden. Japan and Italy were able to modernize 
their own buildings dating from the 1940s and built in fascist style. The 
United States was very upset not to get a free-standing building on the 
Pariser Platz, next to the Brandenburg Gate, where also Britain and 
France had to integrate into the skyline of the representative ensemble. 
The United States created a building that was meant to be reminiscent 
of the old embassy before 1933. Criticism was harsh: a kind of “bunker 


Figure 3.4. CDU Zentrale Berlin (Christian Democratic Union 
Headquarters in Berlin). Source: Michael Imhof and Léon Krempel. Berlin. 
Architektur 2000. Fithrer zu den Bauten 1989-2001. Petersberg: Michael 
Imhof Verlag, 2001. 
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Figure 3.5. SPD Zentrale Berlin (Social Democratic Party Headquarters 
in Berlin). Source: Michael Imhof and Léon Krempel. Berlin. Architektur 
2000. Fithrer zu den Bauten 1989-2001. Petersberg: Michael Imhof Verlag, 
2001. 
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hill,’ a “mixture of hysteria and nostalgia,’ narrow windows (apparently 
for safety reasons), cheap materials, mediocre design. Criticism took the 
building for its country: that there was a decline of American design and 
that there had been no great architects since Gehry, Meier, and Eisen- 
man. The retro-look of American cars seems to be reflected in America’s 
architecture (Maak 2008: 25). 


Cultural Representation of the Capital 


Political representation no longer creates an aura. The Chancellor’s Of- 
fice is hardly popular. German planners dreamt of Canberra where—in 
a little town with little amusement—parliament became a center of 
art exhibitions and cafeteria excursions. In Berlin, the cupola on the 
Reichstag, which locates the German parliament, unexpectedly became 
popular—and is a spectacular democratic counter-monument against 
Speer’s plans for a megalomaniac dome in his planned Nazi center of 
the Capital “Germania.” There are huge queues every day and the docu- 
mentation center is used not only by the mandatory visitors of school 
classes. 

Postmodern citizens like political institutions in an intimate way and 
accept even satirical treatment. When Christo packed the Reichstag the 
politicians were divided. Only a small majority accepted the plan. The 
success was enormous—millions of visitors benefited from the carnival 
mood around a political building. 

If an aura is demanded, political elites rarely have the courage to of- 
fer a building of political representation. Cultural buildings have occu- 
pied the places of architecture with an aura. Only isolated monumental 
buildings were built in this area by an elite of international architects 
such as Mies van der Rohe (National Gallery), Hans Scharoun (Concert 
Hall), and James Stirling (Science Center). Later cultural buildings have 
been less noteworthy, such as the Rolf Gutbrods Museum of Decorative 
Arts and the Art Gallery at the cultural forum. The Art Gallery was built 
though it was clear that after reunification the Museum Island in the 
Eastern center should concentrate all the major museums. The sculp- 
tural museum in the meantime has been transferred to the Bode Mu- 
seum on Museum Island. The New Museum on Museum Island—still 
under reconstruction—presents itself not only in the staircase, but also 
from outside deliberately in an unembellished “look of ruins.” What was 
meant as a memory of the disaster of war and modesty of the new Ger- 
many is sometimes already perceived by the people as a scandal (Jiirgens 
2008: 18). The chairman of the foundation Prussian Cultural Property, 
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Hermann Parzinger, defended with good reasons this solution as a highly 
intellectual compromise between “brute imitation” and completely new 
architecture (Rauterberg and Wefing 2008: 49). Only in rare cases, how- 
ever, did architectural additions such as the glass-construction of the 
Chinese-American architect Ileoh Ming Pei for the historical baroque 
“Zeughaus” of Schliiter find universal approval. 

Nevertheless, the separation of two cultural areas—in the West near 
Potsdamer Platz and in the East on Museum Island—is unsatisfying 
(Heikamp 1994: 305). The major art gallery (Gemaldegalerie, now near 
Potsdamer Platz) will be transferred to Museum Island. But even better 
solutions that are still discussed—such as the transfer of certain muse- 
ums to the old City Palace when it is rebuilt—will not create a Louvre, 
and even London has no complete concentration of all the major muse- 
ums. But a division of functions as between the British Museum and the 
National Gallery, both within walking distance, could have been feasible. 
The chaos of decentralized decision making did not create a more con- 
vincing solution. 

The forthcoming rebuilding of the palace is meant to serve various 
purposes under the name of Humboldt Forum. Some plans even want to 
preserve the GDR parliamentary room, which was eliminated because 
of building damages. The most important museum for paintings, the 
Gemialdegalerie near the Potsdamer Platz, according to the chairman of 
the Prussian Cultural Property Foundation, should be installed next to 
the Bode Museum of sculptures which is already restored. It was espe- 
cially important to concentrate all the museums which were located far 
away in the West in the suburb of Dahlem, hardly accessible for foreign 
visitors (Kilb and Maak 2008: 33; Rauterberg and Wefing 2008: 49). Some 
people, with the reconstruction of the City Palace, aim at the creation of 
a new national symbol. More modest targets envision only a multifunc- 
tional cultural center and trust that the lacking euphoria for the idea of 
reconstruction will grow (as it happened in Dresden with the rebuilding 
of the Frauenkirche, finished in 2005 and attracting huge crowds in the 
meantime). Architects are normally vehemently opposed to reconstruc- 
tion. This is understandable in the light of their profession. In the case of 
the City Palace they accepted reconstruction only grudgingly. But there 
is no harm done—they do not oppose the reconstruction of Schinkel’s 
famous Academy of Architecture (Bauakademie), dating from 1836, be- 
cause there is a chance that the Organization of German Architects will 
reside at this historical place in the future. A sponsor gave 20 million Eu- 
ros so that the building, which was destroyed by the war, reconstructed 
by the GDR, and torn down in 1961 again for an ugly public building, 
gets its “moral rehabilitation” (Illies 2008). 
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Conclusion 


Berlin is better than its reputation. The critical remark by the American 
architect Libeskind—who built a wonderful Jewish Museum in Berlin— 
that Berlin transformed itself into a “new Teutonia” in the tradition of 
Albert Speer’s planning for Hitler, was unjustified. The chaotic disorder, 
with plenty of space left, and the anti-traditional behavior of so many 
citizens, combined with an interesting cultural life makes Berlin attrac- 
tive to international elites—more than Paris, but less than London. 

Berlin’s preference for a classicist style is not—as sometimes sus- 
pected—post-fascist, but rather Eastern European, if we compare it with 
Eastern capitals such as Warsaw, Wilnius, Prague (Palais Czernin), or 
St. Petersburg. The austerity by Diderot (1968: 661) was thought to fit 
republican traditions. In Berlin, however, it was meant to be typical of 
monarchical traditions such as “honor, mildness, and gallant self-repre- 
sentation.” Republics have changed—they now want to be hilarious and 
not austere. The political class became self-referential and is increas- 
ingly incapable of mobilizing the masses, except in certain populist cam- 
paigns. Therefore, the elites try to appear “responsive” to the wishes of 
the people. The values of “grace and light-mindedness,’ originally attrib- 
uted to monarchs, now became the values in the moods of republican 
self-representation. 

What is democratic in architectural representation? Most frequently 
transparency is mentioned. The dome, made of transparent glass above 
the German parliament, seems appropriate. Citizens can watch their 
deputies from above. But they remain distant. Too much transparency 
would disturb work (see Minkenberg, Chapter 2, this volume). Demo- 
cratic buildings want to be pluralistic and decentralized. The forum with 
the chancellor’s office and the building for the deputies in this respect are 
still too monumental and hardly inviting of citizens to look for contact 
with politicians. The mere system of pavilions, such as the chancellor’s 
pavilion in Bonn, proved to be only possible in a provisional capital. 

Capital builders and patrons of political architecture recently met 
with self-confident architects—rather aloof from political life and no 
longer subservient to the political elites. Economic institutions, rather, 
offer more rewarding patronage for architects. Most of them no longer 
need politicians. This is one of the reasons why architectural representa- 
tion does not lead to a coherent style, but rather creates individual works 
of art in an uncoherent pluralistic society: “representation without ob- 
ligation,” as a German philosopher called it (Marquard 1994: 90). The 
media offers more and cheaper political representation than architec- 
ture. Democracy as a patron of the arts cannot offer a unified concept 
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and there are no longer periods of predominant styles in postmodern 
architecture (von Beyme 1997). 

The representation of democratic values, which was tried in Schin- 
kel’s Neue Wache (a little temple on the main road Unter den Linden), 
caused vehement debates. Finally, an oversized replica of Kathe Koll- 
witz’s “Mother with Dead Son” was installed because Chancellor Kohl 
preferred it. Most controversial was the monument for the memory 
of six million murdered Jews. The location—next to the Brandenburg 
Gate—was certainly not “clean.” Underneath used to be Goebbels’ air 
raid shelter. No firm contributing to the construction of hundreds of ste- 
les was “uncontaminated.” Degussa, which provided the “anti-spray pro- 
tection” in the Nazi period, had produced Zyclon B for the gas chambers 
in Auschwitz (Leggewie and Mayer 2005; Naumann 2005: 46). Other 
persecuted groups such as the Sinti and Roma resented that they were 
not mentioned, and even experts promoting the project were fighting 
each other, as the quarrels between Lea Rosh and the architect Eisen- 
man have shown. Chancellor Kohl was against the massiveness of the 
monument, as he formerly had fought against the use of concrete for 
the Chancellors office (Wefing 2001: 156). Even the emblems of the state 
are no longer universally accepted, as the conflict over the eagle in the 
German parliament has shown. Self-representation of the elites is done 
by the media rather than by the arts. Germany has problems with its 
national identity and we should not expect that this remains a secret in 
the architectural setting of the capital in Berlin. 


Notes 


1. The official name in East German parlance. 

2. The opening of the new airport in Schonefeld, announced for 3 June 2012 
with much fanfare by the Berlin officials (after several rounds of postpone- 
ment) was rescheduled to 2013 due to severe planning errors. When this 
book went to print, it was still not open. 
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Berlin 


Three Centuries as Capital 


CHRISTOPH ASENDORF 


Introduction 


Bein is one of Europe’s younger capitals when compared to Rome, 
Paris, or London. For a long time it was merely the residence of the 
prince-electors of Brandenburg and by no means the capital of a large, 
clearly defined territorial state. From the standpoint of “power and ar- 
chitecture,’ Berlin’s historical role did not begin until 1701, when the 
prince of Brandenburg was crowned King in Prussia. And only after 
1871, with the beginning of the German Empire, did it become a Eu- 
ropean metropolis—a status that was lost with the National Socialists’ 
seizure of power in 1933. That regime’s criminal policies resulted in the 
destruction of much of the city during World War II. What followed, 
from 1945 to 1989, was perhaps the strangest epoch in the history of the 
city until its function as capital was restored after 1989. These decades, 
which comprise about one-sixth of the three centuries under consid- 
eration here, could be called a period of “latency” in which East Berlin 
became the capital of the German Democratic Republic (GDR) while 
West Berlin was ruled by Bonn. Despite claims to the contrary, the two 
parts of Berlin developed separately. And so, from the end of the war 
until the political turning point of 1989, there was a basic lack of clarity 
about what the city was and could become. 


Divided Berlin 


The situation at the end of World War II was desperate. As Wolfgang 
Schivelbusch wrote in his book on Berlin, it was estimated that there 
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were 26 cubic meters of rubble for each one of the city’s three million 
postwar inhabitants. This also changed the appearance of the city. A 
publication of Berlin’s Free University bore the very telling headline: 
“The anthropogenic transformation of the (city-)scape through the de- 
positing of rubble” (Schivelbusch 1997: 11). One visible legacy of these 
activities is the so-called Teufelsberg, a man-made hill in West Berlin 
used today for recreational activities. The dumping of huge amounts of 
rubble not only created this artificial mountain but also provided for a 
totally different kind of waste disposal: since a part of the area was taken 
up by the framework for the National Socialist state’s “Military Technol- 
ogy Faculty,’ this large, prestigious Nazi building project could now be 
buried under rubble (Reichhardt and Schache 1984: 64f., 110f.). 

No one described the situation more laconically and cynically than 
Bert Brecht managed to do with his well-known aphorism: “Berlin, an 
etching by Churchill after an idea by Hitler” (Schivelbusch 1997: 12). The 
degree of destruction was so high that there were fundamental doubts 
about the possibility of and justification for reconstruction. In early 1946 
architect Otto Bartning wrote in a magazine article: “Rebuild? Techni- 
cally and financially impossible ... And—what am I saying?—psycho- 
logically impossible” (in Magnago Lampugnani 1986: 158). What was 
ultimately rebuilt was certainly not the capital of a reconstituted nation, 
but rather a city governed by the victors of World War II, in a country 
that had lost its sovereignty for the foreseeable future. 

This factor may also have played a role in the first basic postwar plan- 
ning considerations. Particularly in the case of the so-called “collective 
plan” that Hans Scharoun and others drafted (Magnago Lampugnani 
1986: 158f.) in 1946, these were characterized by what today seems like 
an astonishing readiness not only to set aside the old street grid and 
thus the old face of the city, but also to renounce every form of power 
expressed through characteristic capital city architecture. At first glance 
these considerations seem understandable. During these years, not only 
was every kind of state architecture discredited through the monstrous 
way in which the National Socialists displayed their power, but also 
there was neither a priority nor a desire for such buildings given the 
acute lack of housing and the destroyed infrastructure. Thus Scharoun 
suggested leveling the entire city, with the exception of its traditional 
center around the “museum island”; the new structures were to take the 
form of an “urban landscape” whose design would be generally oriented 
to the glacial valley of the Spree River. Here, neighborhoods dominated 
by single-family homes were to be built following an orthogonal street 
pattern. Today it strikes us as odd that Scharoun’s plan considered nei- 
ther a decidedly metropolitan city layout nor any kind of capital city 
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architecture. As far as the architectonic avoidance of emphatic gestures 
of national representation was concerned, this set the tone for the entire 
history of the former West German republic. 

The next important steps were to take place in the city’s eastern sec- 
tor—the former Soviet Zone and future capital of the GDR. Clearly, a 
central Nazi structure such as the Reich Chancellery designed by Albert 
Speer would have to be destroyed. (Incidentally, in the time of the Soviets, 
valuable marble slabs from the interior of Speer’s building were reused 
in a nearby subway station, where one can still see them today—natu- 
rally without any indication of their source.) But the decision to blow up 
the Berlin City Palace had a completely different effect. The responsible 
party was not the Soviet Military Administration, but the government of 
the GDR. During the first two postwar years the Berlin municipality still 
made funds available for the building’s security and put on exhibits there 
through 1948. But in 1950, at the SED (Socialist Unity Party) Congress, 
where Walter Ulbricht proposed creating a large rallying ground at the 
Lustgarten, the very site that the Nazis had used for such events, it was 
actually decided to tear the palace down. The gradual destruction of the 
Berlin City Palace—a principal witness to Prussian history—took place 
from September 1950 to March 1951. For the next twenty-two years, 
this area remained empty. The first important new construction in post- 
war Berlin provided sotospeak a counterpoint: this example of Stalinist 
representational architecture served the new powers—the Soviets and 
their embassy (see Gleiss 1995: 213ff.)—and was constructed quite in- 
tentionally on Prussia’s “Via triumphalis,’ the avenue Unter den Linden, 
not far from the Brandenburg Gate. 

An unusual interlude came in the form of the so-called “capital com- 
petition” of 1957-1958. Scharoun and Wils Ebert won second prize for 
their design, which was linked to Scharoun’s “collective plan’ and would 
replace the baroque street grid with an organic cityscape. A later pub- 
lication revealed the underlying problem, which had not been convinc- 
ingly solved: “Nature—not axes and symmetries—was employed to give 
the buildings of the capital and cosmopolitan city of Berlin a certain 
monumentality. This image of the government quarter could also be 
shown abroad, without appearing monumental or reminiscent of Nazi- 
era urban planning” (Kleihues et al. 2000: 258). 

The problem of monumentalism also comes up when regarding rep- 
resentational buildings in democracies. On the one hand, in the 1950s 
monumental architecture was contaminated through its abuse by dic- 
tatorships, while on the other hand, up to that point, the protagonists 
of classic modern architecture had had very little to say about the pos- 
sibility of a legitimate monumentality. The one exception is the text by 
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Sigfried Giedion and others, first published in 1944, titled “On a New 
Monumentality” (Giedion 1987: 180ff.). I suspect that it was precisely 
the popularity of monumental structures in dictatorships that drew their 
attention to this deficit in their own architectural concept. According to 
this text’s underlying assumption, even if the old symbols and forms have 
been devalued and abused, the subject still remains open for discussion. 
In places where masses convene, where “community life” takes place, 
one must find “solutions that are more than merely functional,’ to give 
expression to the need “for pleasure, for inner fulfillment” Furthermore: 
“In every regime, the craving for monumentality must be satisfied. To- 
day the burning question is: How should this be done?” (Giedion 1987: 
182f.). But the main thing that contributors to the Berlin capital city 
competition had to do was to simply negate the idea of monumentality. 

In the 1960s two completed projects in particular made clear what 
concepts existed for the future of a city divided by the Berlin Wall. Both 
can be interpreted as obvious expressions of power; since the recon- 
struction of the Reichstag took place in the West, and the construction 
of the Television Tower took place in the East, there were also clear dif- 
ferences in perspective connected to the different political systems. In 
the West there was much debate over the planned reconstruction of the 
Reichstag, which had suffered major damage in the war; in the end it was 
decided not to reattach the dome and to have Paul Baumgarten recon- 
struct the interior in a very modest, classic-modern manner. Today this 
reconstruction has been almost completely replaced; the plenary assem- 
bly hall was only set up provisionally and used occasionally for political 
purposes. While this was a building not yet being used for its intended 
purpose, the 365-meter-high TV tower in East Berlin—then the GDR 
capital—was a city crown, with a kind of space-age appearance (Giersch 
1993: 27ff.). It was intended as a sign of the technological and commu- 
nications prowess of the entire GDR system, and was visible throughout 
the city as a “signal tower.” Still, it did not turn out exactly as the GDR 
leadership would have liked: on sunny days a cross-shaped reflection ap- 
peared on the metal plates of the tower bulb, leading locals to soon dub 
it the “Pope’s revenge.’ 

Following these efforts, the 1970s saw only one really important proj- 
ect, and that was the so-called “Palace of the Republic” in East Berlin. As 
the name itself suggests, the East Berlin project was conceived both as 
a political and a social center for the GDR, with its People’s Parliament 
and diverse locations for events, and as an offshoot of the utopian style 
of Muscovite planning from the 1930s for a palace of the Soviets. The 
location also emphasizes its significance; this was, of course, the site of 
the former Berlin Royal Palace. However the new palace was closed in 
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1994 due to asbestos contamination and by 2008 was gradually being 
demolished to make room for the reconstruction of the Berlin Palace, 
which shall be discussed later in the chapter.’ 

In the 1980s Berlin appeared to have come to terms with its situa- 
tion; no big examples were set anymore. Instead, both in the East and 
the West, attempts were made to repair the city. In today’s light, those 
years appear to have represented a kind of “end time” The ruminations 
of the renowned publisher and journalist Wolf Jobst Siedler may be typi- 
cal for the mood of these years. He is the ideal author for the Berlin of 
the latency period, and one year before unification he published a book 
with a tone that may best be described as elegiac: “All Europe is full of 
empty housing, the viaduct on the Semmering Pass that leads to Triest, 
the railway stations from which trains departed for Galicia and Bosnia, 
the buildings surrounding the Trafalgar column, where the High Com- 
missioners for the Empire sat ... So what happened to Berlin is not so 
exceptional” (Siedler 1988: 15). Today, this intelligent little volume itself 
reads as if it comes from the distant past. 


Royal Berlin 


The history of Berlin as a capital of European importance—a history that 
appeared to come to an end after World War II—actually began in 1701 
with the crowning of Friedrich I. However, this event would merely have 
been of dynastic significance had not the new honor allowed for new 
building activity. Two buildings in particular gave expression to the new 
claims: the first was, naturally, the palace and the second the armory. I 
wish to mention the armory here only with reference to its street-side fa- 
cade, which was modeled after the eastern facade of the Louvre (Streidt 
and Feierabend 1999: 93), thus revealing Berlin’s new aspirations (Fig- 
ures 4.1 and 4.2). 

The construction history of the palace goes back to the Middle Ages, 
but its truly significant years were between 1698 and 1716. The starting 
point of this Baroque era of expansion is marked by the model that An- 
dreas Schliiter, the most important of the palace architects, presented in 
1698, one year before he was named palace master builder (Streidt and 
Feierabend 1999: 95ff., see also Summerson 1987: 17ff.). He turned the 
conglomerate of the existing palace into a homogeneous cube with an 
interior courtyard and integrated roof design, and thus transformed this 
Renaissance Elector’s palace into a High-Baroque royal palace. The Ber- 
lin project, on which construction began in 1698, was not the only such 
project during those years: at the same time, construction was underway 
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Figure 4.1. Berlin, Armory (main entrance), 1695-1729. Photo by 
Christoph Asendorf. 


at the royal palaces in Schonbrunn and Stockholm. The Berlin construc- 
tion took on an interesting intermediary position historically: on the 
one hand, as with all palace constructions at the time, Versailles was the 
great example, but Schliiter’s building in turn preceded the large High- 
Baroque residences in Germany, such as Wiirzburg. Between Fischer 
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Figure 4.2. Berlin, Armory (backside), with the new Exhibition Hall by 
Ioeh Ming Pei, 1998-2003. Photo by Christoph Asendorf. 


von Erlach, the architect of Sch6nbrunn, and Schliiter a sort of reciproc- 
ity emerged: when Fischer traveled to Berlin in 1704 he left behind a 
plan for a Prussian royal palace, which on the one hand followed his own 
ideal plan for Sch6nbrunn but at the same time drew inspiration from 
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Schliiter’s design ideas, which he then “quite productively reprocessed 
[in the] subsequent period” (Lorenz 1992: 124f.). 

What distinguishes the Berlin palace from many other German pal- 
aces—and within the European context from such constructions as Ver- 
sailles and Schonbrunn—is the inner city location; it resulted in the need 
for all building facades to have equal value. This balance would have 
been disturbed by a forecourt, such as one finds most often when a pal- 
ace stands between a city and a park. A palace can only really be the hub 
of a city when it is surrounded on all sides by buildings and has no large 
park. And that is exactly what is emphasized in Berlin, through diverse 
axial relations, through marked out routes and lines of sight (see Pesch- 
ken 1993: 23ff., for lines-of-sign in the Baroque-era, see Benevolo 1993: 
101ff.). However, its foundation is not an abstract geometric centralism; 
rather it is the clever use of the given urban and natural setting. 

Considering its architectonic expression of power, one could see the 
palace as Berlin's first emblematic structure. The second would surely 
be the so-called Forum Fridericianum. In this case, it is a square laid 
out by Frederick the Great that begins at the “Linden” Boulevard. Here 
is an entire ensemble of individual structures designed to serve various 
functions, but which also interact with each other in specific ways. Apart 
from the palace of Prince Heinrich, the King’s brother, none of the build- 
ings appears directly related to the royal sphere—that is, the other build- 
ings—including the opera, St. Hedwig’s Cathedral, and the library—are 
public buildings, at least as much as was possible in the mid eighteenth 
century. The opera is one of the first of these types of structures not to 
be part of a royal palace (like Frederick’s Picture Gallery in the park at 
Sanccouci, one of the very first independent museum structures ever 
built). The architect was Knobelsdorff, who likewise erected one of the 
first neoclassical buildings on the European continent, from 1741 to 
1743; only the original interiors were maintained in the Rococo style. 
The desire of this music-loving king to see the opera house as a kind of 
temple to Apollo found expression in the portico itself, as well as in its 
inscription, which reads: “Friedericus Rex Apollini et Musis” (Streidt and 
Feierabend 1999: 174¢f.). 

The opera house is associated with St. Hedwig’s Cathedral, remi- 
niscent of the Roman Pantheon, but in actual fact the main Catholic 
Church of Protestant Prussia—its very existence and prominent location 
are gestures of tolerance that appeared necessary after the conquering of 
Silesia. Especially noteworthy among the architects is Legeay (a teacher 
of the revolutionary architect Etienne-Louis Boullée), who played a ma- 
jor role in paving the way for neoclassicism in the mid eighteenth cen- 
tury. The ensemble of buildings was completed with the royal library, 
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which boasted an especially peculiar planning history. Its design was 
based on a decades-old, High-Baroque draft from Fischer von Erlach 
the Younger for the Michaelertrakt of the Imperial Palace in Vienna, but 
the structure was first built in Berlin between 1775 and 1780. Only at 
the end of the nineteenth century was it built in Vienna, across from the 
“Haus am Michaelerplatz,’ a famous commercial building of Adolf Loos, 
which went up shortly afterwards. The Forum Fridericianum, perhaps 
the noblest square in all of old Berlin, appears as a cleverly thought-out 
architectural collage. But its function is more important: just as the pal- 
ace can be understood as the portrayal of a claim to power, so the Forum 
is an expression of a claim to culture. Frederick the builder proved to be 
in synch with contemporary discussions on architecture with the excep- 
tion of the final structure, the library. This ambitious Prussian monarch 
set in motion a momentous change in state iconography (Figures 4.3 
and 4.4). 

Frederick’s building policy in nearby Potsdam also sheds light on his 
general architectonic principles. Palladian classicism soon appeared as 
an apparent guiding doctrine in many cases (Streidt and Feierabend, 
1999: 212ff.). A duplex was constructed as a replica of a building by Inigo 
Jones, himself a key representative of English and American Palladian- 
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Figure 4.3. Berlin, Forum Fridericianum, Library, 1775-1780. Photo by 
Christoph Asendorf. 
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Figure 4.4. Berlin, Forum Fridericianum, St. Hedwig’s Cathedral, 1747- 
1773. Photo by Christoph Asendorf. 


ism of the eighteenth century. Piranesi’s engravings, too, can be seen in 
multiple cases as inspiring Potsdam projects. Frederick, as a builder, was 
not only well versed but also very committed, because a total of about 
twenty Potsdam buildings were based on foreign models and were in- 
tended to function as prototypes. 

It would be lovely to know what this enlightened absolute ruler 
thought of the architectonic ambitions of the democrat Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who, when it came to buildings, drew on a quite similar source of 
ideas (Koster 1990: 28ff.). Jefferson’s library rotunda in Charlottesville, 
Virginia had some predecessors in Frederick’s Berlin and Potsdam—that 
is, they all referred to the Pantheon in Rome. This is just as true for St. 
Hedwig’s Cathedral at the Forum Fridericianum as it is for the French 
Church in Potsdam. But the most meaningful Pantheon citation is lo- 
cated at the Sanssouci palace itself, in the marble room at the building’s 
center, the location of the round tables that are so impressively depicted 
in Menzel’s paintings (Giersberg 1986: 235ff.). In the end, Voltaire, a 
regular guest in the marble hall, summed up the spirit of Frederican 
Prussia—which to many appeared rather to be a military state—in an 
aphorism full of contradictions: “Athens and Sparta, encampment and 
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Epicurean garden, trumpets and violins, war and philosophy” (Streidt 
and Feierabend 1999: 216). 

The next important epoch in national iconography is the period of 
intrinsically Prussian neoclassicism, during and after 1800. One source 
is French Revolutionary architecture. In particular, the work of Ledoux 
was embraced in the Prussia of Frederick Wilhelm HU, just as in the rest 
of Europe. When the successor to Frederick the Great at the Heiliger 
See in Potsdam laid out the New Garden, an orangery was included, 
based on plans by Langhans. The side facade included an apse-like, re- 
cessed atrium with decorative sunken panels in the dome (Dehio 1993: 
57), a very recognizable reference to Ledoux’s Hotel Guimard in Paris. 
Langhans’s most famous construction, however, is surely the Branden- 
burg Gate in Berlin, which also reflects the influence of Ledoux (Streidt 
and Feierabend 1999: 276f.). Resting on the six pillars of the main en- 
trance to the Royal Saltworks of Chaux is a heavy architrave, or epistyle; 
the same arrangement reappears on the Berlin Gate, most of which was 
constructed in 1789. Of course, both structures refer to one common 
inspiration—the propylene, or gateways, in Athens, with which the gen- 
eration of Ledoux and Langhans were familiar through numerous con- 
temporary engravings. 

The French influence continued over the next years. With good rea- 
son, this new classical style is called “franco-prussian” (so, e.g., Biichel 
1994: 28). Its main proponent was Frederick Gilly, who died at a young 
age. He was only eighteen years old when he designed the grandiose me- 
morial for Frederick the Great, in which he blended Egyptian and Greek 
elements with some from Revolutionary architecture, such as a trium- 
phal arch like one of Boullée’s (Dupavillon and Lacloche 1989: 58f.). It 
was to have been located at present-day Leipziger Platz; but after many 
additional suggestions were submitted, the concept of the memorial fi- 
nally shrank to the equestrian statue by Christian Daniel Rauch near the 
Forum Fridericianum. Before his premature death, Frederick Gilly was 
also a friend and teacher to Karl Frederick Schinkel, who later became a 
dominant figure in Prussian architecture. Schinkel as a young architect 
had to work primarily as a painter during the decade of the Napoleonic 
wars, between 1805 and 1815, when there was a corresponding drop in 
contracts for construction. The most important result of those years are 
the painted gothic cathedrals, which portray a kind of counter-world, 
conjuring up a romantic, idealized Middle Ages as the essence of na- 
tional emancipation. 

If one looks at a map of the center of Berlin in the year of Schinkel’s 
death, one would find, loosely scattered about the city, a half dozen of 
his structures that—with the exception of the Packhofareal (today the 
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Museum Island) and the Building Academy—are all still standing: the 
Neue Wache (New Watchhouse), the Altes Museum (Old Museum), 
Friedrichwerder Church, and the Schauspielhaus (theater). Two of them 
are most prominent, including his very first important construction, the 
Neue Wache. This comparatively small structure stands between the ar- 
mory and Prince Heinrich-Palais, framed by a chestnut grove planted in 
a grid work. Typologically it is a rather striking hybrid of a cubic military 
building—the “castrum” of which Schinkel spoke—with a Dorian-Greek 
portico, which is reflected on the back. Schinkel himself described the 
structure as a monument, though what he meant by monumental had 
nothing to do with size, but with the “perfection of all its parts” (Forss- 
man 1981: 94). 

In the same sense, the Alte Museum (Old Museum) is a monument, 
one of the first freestanding city-center museum structures ever built. It 
was placed assertively, facing the side of the palace, thus creating a new 
square. One enters the building through a kind of stoa, or colonnade, 
behind which the large rotunda opens up—yet another citation of the 
Pantheon in Berlin, which by that time had almost become a convention 
of museum design (Biichel 1994: 88f.). To this day the visitor experiences 
a fascinating effect when ascending to the first floor between the stoa 
and rotunda, behind the outer rows of columns, but not yet entering the 
building’s interior. Said Schinkel, “the arrangement of the double main 
staircase” was designed so that “one would view the square through the 
columned hall ... while climbing the stairway” (Biichel 1994: 87). Such 
zones of passage between the inner and outer spheres were obviously 
so important to Schinkel that he also captured the view from the upper 
level over the square and the city in a famous engraving; his “Altan in 
der Halle” (Biichel 1994: 89.) directs the eye back outside in an unusual 
diagonal perspective. So the royal museum does not set itself off from 
the city; instead, the two spheres permeate each other. The visitor can 
still be part of the urban location even as he or she enters the collection, 
and will be received by the city again upon his or her departure, even 
while still within the bounds of the museum (Figure 4.5). 

There are mixed opinions about Schinkel as an urban designer; one 
can certainly say that the important and sensitively located individual 
structures, as well as the design of squares such as the Gendarmen- 
markt, are not matched by equally striking urban design interventions. 
Munich could provide a basis for comparison here: Schinkel’s competi- 
tor, Klenze, set up a central urban axis with the layout of Ludwigstrafse 
(Hederer 1976: 153f.). Berlin’s street grid was already set, and, at this 
time, only needed to be filled in to varying degrees. But it was not only 
external circumstances that limited Schinkel as an urban planner: his 
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Figure 4.5. Berlin, Altes Museum, 1823-1830. Photo by Christoph 
Asendorf. 


Lome 


organizational mindset was not oriented toward axes, major coheren- 
cies and the effects of closed squares but rather—one almost wants to 
say, in an emancipatory sense—was focused on the individual structure: 
“Each building is pure, whole, and complete in itself. If it is linked to an- 
other of a different style, this building, too, is complete in itself and sim- 
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ply has found its most comfortable spot, situation, corner, from which 
to connect with the other” (in Hegemann 1988: 181). This expresses a 
principle always characterized as “landscaped urban planning” and as 
romantic (ibid., see also Posener 1983: 47f.), oriented to the diversity of 
individual structures and coordinated with a whole, but not subordinate 
to that whole. 

Yet there is at least one painting by Schinkel that may be read as a 
general example, as a third and now utopian emblem of Berlin. That is, 
of course, the 1825 painting, “Blick in Griechenlands Bliite” (View of 
Greece’s Glory), given as a wedding present to a princess. The subtitle of 
Adolf Max Vogt’s analysis of the painting is a meaningful expression of 
the work’s central aim: “A dream image of Athens on the Spree’ In the 
foreground, construction is under way on a large ionic temple, where 
the decorative elements are reminiscent of the Parthenon frieze. In the 
background is an idealized Greek city; the men at the temple construc- 
tion site are oriented towards a group of warriors returning home. Just as 
these warriors might symbolize the wars of liberation against Napoleon, 
so the pro-communal effect of temple construction can also be read into 
the present-day—and that turns Schinkel’s temple construction into a 
symbol of a rebuilt Prussian state. Thus the painting could be seen as not 
merely a “cultural image” but as an expression of his political vision. To 
build an Athens on the Spree, to be able to participate democratically 
in a state modeled on antiquity: that was the hope of Berlin’s reform- 
oriented, educated class after the wars for liberation (Vogt 1985: 10f.). 
But Schinkel’s image gives expression to this idea at a time when the 
period of restoration had long since begun (Foerster 1968: 99f.). 


Via Triumphalis 


When reviewing the period I’ve just described—the years between 1700 
and 1850—one could say that during this epoch Berlin’s center was cre- 
ated in a form that not only largely survives today but also comprises 
a substantial number of the buildings representative of Prussia and its 
successors. The central axis running through this section of Berlin is 
the avenue “Unter den Linden” Extended from the Pariser Platz/Bran- 
denburg Gate area to the palace, it served as a “Via triumphalis.” Such 
a street consists of two parts: the buildings that line it and the empty 
spaces between them, which can in the course of time be used for differ- 
ent political, military, or general social purposes. The use of Unter den 
Linden as a “Via triumphalis” and as a place for state ceremonies was 
not, however, begun under a Prussian king but under Napoleon, who 
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entered Berlin through the Brandenburg Gate in 1806. This ceremonial 
use of the avenue became Prussia’s tradition only when its own troops 
marched into the city after their victory over France in 1814, when the 
avenue was illuminated by chains of lights that traced the buildings’ con- 
tours (Knopp 1997: 48, 52f.). 

Until the mid nineteenth century, mostly smaller parades took place 
on the avenue. The continuous use of the street for decidedly state-rep- 
resentative occasions did not develop until after 1851, after the unveiling 
of the monument of Frederick the Great in the Forum Fridericianum. 
This plaza marked the innermost area of the “Via triumphalis,” which 
stretched from here to the palace. From then on, there were repeated 
marches involving both royal brides and victorious troops. Paintings by 
Eduard Gartner or Adolph von Menzel depict the “Via triumphalis” as 
a festive space (ibid.: 54, 56ff.). However the victors’ celebration in 1871, 
with its ephemeral triumphal arches and sculptural groups, would al- 
ready be both the high point and the last great celebration of this kind. 
What followed were a wide variety of sequels. Only at the beginning 
of World War I were there opportunities for triumphal gestures. Dur- 
ing the Weimar Republic (Schmadeke 1997: 74ff.), the festivities, such 
as the Constitution Day celebration, were pointedly civilian in nature, 
while the Nazis deliberately chose the Forum Fridericianum for their 
book burning. The GDR struggled for a long time with Prussian history; 
in fact it was not until 1980 that the monument to Frederick the Great, 
which originally had been removed after the war, was returned to its 
place on Unter den Linden. 

The old “Via triumphalis”—today known as the “historical landscape 
‘Unter den Linden” —became the center of attention just one more time 
after reunification, when the central memorial of the Federal Republic 
of Germany was set up in Schinkel’s Neue Wache (New Watchhouse). 
When Kathe Kollwitz’s Pieta was selected as the memorial sculpture, the 
artist’s heirs agreed that an enlarged cast be installed only on the con- 
dition that Rauch’s statues of Generals Scharnhorst and Billow, which 
in Schinkel’s design flanked the building outside, were not re-erected, 
falsely considering them to be the spawn of Prussian militarism. Their 
point of view was countered by an appeal from Sir Ernst Gombrich, Lew 
Kopelew, and others, which read, in part: “What was represented here 
was a Civil culture with intellectual links to the Humboldt brothers and 
the Baron von Stein, free from any nationalism” (Engel 1997: 22). But fi- 
nally, after a long and bitter public dispute, the Kollwitz heirs’ condition 
was met. Thus, in order to establish the new memorial, the authorities 
were prepared to permanently remove a part both of Schinkel’s artistic 
composition and of the historical landscape in general. Still, after all, the 
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old “Via triumphalis” was once again the subject of an important debate 
about the country’s historical self-image. 


Imperial Berlin/Weimar Berlin/Nazi Berlin 


The imperial era did not encroach upon the structure of royal Berlin. 
However, the imposing buildings erected toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century grew in scale and changed from classicism to an often 
loud neorenaissance or especially neobaroque style (Streidt and Feiera- 
bend 1999: 4344f.). In 1893, for the cathedral’s new construction, the ex- 
isting building, already drastically altered by Schinkel, was torn down; 
the much larger central building by Raschdorff changed the harmonious 
composition of the Lustgarten and was strongly criticized by contempo- 
raries. This church was a somewhat monstrous symbol of the connec- 
tion between throne and altar and, since it contained the Hohenzollern 
family vault, was also a sepulchral church. 

Unlike the latter building, erected at a privileged location directly be- 
side the palace, the Reichstag (Bredekamp 1999a: 16f.) had to be built 
outside the innermost section of the city—on the Spreebogen outside 
the Brandenburg Gate. Its dome had to be subordinate in size and pre- 
tension to that of the palace. (On the other hand, by this point in time, in 
an ironic twist of fate, a bourgeois symbol of power had long since been 
erected by the city of Berlin: the tower of the city hall, or Rotes Rathaus.) 
The third building symptomatic of the Wilhelmine Era is perhaps the 
Pergamon Museum (Peschken 1999: 22). This structure completed the 
museum island, which had been under construction since the time of 
Frederick William III. Here is manifested a cultural claim to power that 
is typical of the imperial period—more specifically, Germany’s power 
struggle with France and Great Britain. For the empire, the Pergamon 
Altar was the equivalent of the Elgin Marbles in London and the magnif- 
icent antiques in the Louvre. Messel’s museum, which he himself called 
a “monumental building for art” (quoted in Streidt 1999: 440) and which 
Ludwig Hoffmann completed, is entirely appropriate for this task. With 
its rigorous and august neoclassical architecture, it constitutes not only 
a worthy vessel for the altar but also for the life-sized (at least in part) 
reconstruction of the processional passage to ancient Babylon’s Ishtar 
Gate, using excavated elements. In this way, Wilhelmine Berlin’s longing 
for greatness was reflected in a major Hellenistic altar and an ancient 
oriental site of celebration. 

After World War I, all coordinates had changed and with them ideas 
about representation. At any rate, between 1919 and 1933—during the 
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Weimar Republic—most construction activity in Berlin took place in the 
social and infrastructural areas. Only in one location was something in 
the order of “state” representation planned, although style, demand, and 
attitude expressed themselves differently during the republic than dur- 
ing the empire. This location was the square in front of the Reichstag, 
whose name had also been changed from Konigsplatz (“King’s Square”) 
to Platz der Republik (“Republic Square”). As early as 1920, Otto Kohtz 
had submitted a design for a “Reichshaus” (State House) (Kleihues et al. 
2000: 93) whose fantastic scale is now anachronistic: he proposed a 200- 
meter-high, stepped pyramid on a cross-shaped ground plan whose di- 
mensions would almost be belittled by the designation “city crown.” More 
important than Kohtz’s project was the 1929 competition for expand- 
ing the Reichstag building and redesigning the Platz der Republik (ibid.: 
146). Prominent architects took part, including Poelzig, who made it 
into the select group. He wanted to build up the Spreebogen with radially 
arranged, wedge-shaped skyscrapers for individual ministries—a strong 
urban-planning shape in the modern spirit that distinguished itself from 
many of the other conventional proposals for framing the Platz. Poelzig’s 
design might have become a state symbol of the Weimar Republic, as did, 
in its way, Mies van der Rohe’s contemporary Barcelona Pavilion. But for 
the time being the Spreebogen remained empty of structures. 

The seizure of power by the National Socialists in January 1933 sig- 
naled a rupture and, in a negative sense, a new beginning. Only briefly in 
February did the world of Weimar and that of the Nazis meet once more 
for an important building commission: the competition for expanding 
the Reichsbank (Imperial Bank). Along with Gropius and Poelzig, other 
prominent representatives of modernity participated, and though there 
was no winner, the jury still favored the design of Mies van der Rohe 
(ibid.: 160; see also Riley and Bergdoll 2001: 276ff.), which promised to 
satisfy equally the need for functionality and representation. But after 
various scheming maneuvers and finally the intervention of Hitler, the 
already existing design of the Reichsbank director was realized instead 
of Mies’s plan. By the way, after the war the resulting building became 
the seat of the central committee of the SED (the East German commu- 
nist party). Today, together with one new building, it houses Germany’s 
foreign ministry. 

The biggest and most monstrous building proposal during the Nazi 
period was for the creation of the so-called north-south axis, which was 
supposed to stretch south from the Spreebogen and be bounded on its 
upper end by Speer’s “Great Hall” and on its lower end by a new central 
train station. The most important ministries and other state institutions 
were supposed to be located along this axis. The first thing one notices 
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about this enterprise is that the architect’s scale was completely out of 
proportion with the existing city’s standards. Thus, if one did not wish 
to completely destroy the center of Berlin, it had to be built outside the 
old city center but in some relation to it. However, since this naturally 
involved a densely built-up area as well, preparations for construction 
of the north-south axis involved a first phase of extensive destruction 
(which was followed by air raids during the war, and finally by widespread 
postwar demolitions and reconstruction under the banner of creating a 
“car-friendly” city). 

With respect to the “Great Hall,’ Speer’s reminiscences provide insight 
into the planners’ mindset: since it was designed to be the “headquarters 
of the Reich,’ the hall had to greatly surpass in size all comparable build- 
ings, such as the Pantheon, St. Peter’s Church, or the Washington Capitol 
building. Hence the interior was supposed to be seventeen times larger 
than that of St. Peter’s. The only real competition from the dimensional 
perspective—Stalin’s Soviet palace—no longer represented any real 
threat after the German invasion of the Soviet Union, as Hitler appar- 
ently noted to his satisfaction (Speer 1969: 166ff.). Building preparations 
began in 1938, but the work was discontinued after the war started. Still, 
the preparations had gone 
far enough to make it neces- 
sary, before the building of 
today’s Federal Chancellery, 
to remove remnants from 
deep beneath the _build- 
ing site on the Spreebogen. 
Otherwise, the only remain- 
ing witness to the building 
projects on the north-south 
axis is a strange, massive, 
and many-story-high con- 
crete cylinder—the so-called 
“Large-Load-Bearing Body,’ 
which was supposed to test 
the weight-bearing capacity 
of Berlin’s soil (Reichhardt 
and Schache 1984: 62). It is 
not possible to demolish the 
building with explosives, 
since this would damage Figure 4.6. Berlin, “Large-Load-Bearing 
the surrounding residential Body,’ begun 1941. Photo by Christoph 
buildings (Figure 4.6). Asendorf. 
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Conclusion: Reunified Berlin 


Under completely new conditions following the air war, German capitu- 
lation, the epoch of the Cold War, and division of Germany—in other 
words, after a fifty-year hiatus—Berlin was returned to its role as capital 
of a united Germany. This time, the interruption was a happy one: the 
unification of East and West Germany, in 1990. But first the parliament 
had to decide not only that Berlin would be the capital, but also that the 
government would be located there. With the choice of Berlin, certain 
policy decisions had to be made (see also Chapter 3 by Klaus von Beyme, 
this volume). For example, traffic infrastructure had to be improved; the 
most prominent outcome is the new main railway station, which was 
erected over the crossing of two railway lines as a kind of hypermodern 
traffic cathedral, within sight of the chancellery. As regards government 
ministries, it was decided, wherever possible, to avoid new construc- 
tions and instead to revamp existing structures to fit their new purpose. 
Thus the Communist Party’s Central Committee building became the 
foreign ministry. Another building has an even more complex biogra- 
phy: the Reich Aviation Ministry, built in the National Socialist period 
by Ernst Sagebiel, who had been a colleague of Erich Mendelsohn, had 
been used during the GDR as the “House of Ministries”; during the pe- 
riod of unification it housed the Treuhand agency (which privatized East 
German public enterprises) and today houses the Federal Finance Min- 
istry. But, the heart of the new government quarter is located just where 
it had been planned in the days of the Weimar Republic, that is, on the 
Spreebogen. 

The oldest building there is the Reichstag, which architect Norman 
Foster reconstructed between 1995 and 1999 following the grandiose 
wrapping action by artists Christo and Jeanne-Claude. Foster tore down 
the building practically to its foundations; after much debate, the recon- 
struction included a glassed-in dome, which is accessible to the public 
via a two-way spiral ramp. Anyone who enters the dome space starts off 
with a view down into the plenum and then is able to look out over the 
city while ascending the spiral. This was the generation of a very popular 
site in Berlin; and the dome also has become an emblem of the new “Ber- 
lin Republic,’ due to its ubiquitous presence in the media. The old com- 
plicated symbolism of the spiral probably plays less of a role—rather, the 
effect results substantially from the building’s enormous communicative 
quality. Nevertheless, Horst Bredekamp suggested that it be seen as a 
symbol of the nation (Bredekamp 1999b: 122). He contrasts the people 
who ascend the spiral ramp in the dome with those in the frontispiece 
of Hobbes’s absolutist “Leviathan” who climb the body of the state but 
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cannot reach its head. If one considers the Berlin dome to be the head, 
then the citizenry is assembling at the very apex of the state. 

The most important new constructions in the Spreebogen are the 
House of Representatives and the Federal Chancellery. They are consoli- 
dated in one large urban structure that crosses the former border, char- 
acterized as the “Band des Bundes”—the Federal Row. Stephan Braunfels 
proposed the House of Representatives as a dour, austere structure along 
a continuous central aisle, flanked by cylindrical seating areas set in front 
of office courtyards. The building crosses the Spree and the two banks, 
which are publicly accessible, are connected visibly by a grand plaza: the 
building opens here and passers-by stroll beneath the overhang along- 
side an elegant open stairway, as if meandering through the center of the 
“workplace of democracy” (Wefing 2001a) (Figure 4.7). 

A much more lavish state icon is Axel Schultes’s Chancellery. It at- 
tempts to solve a double problem: it could not be too monumental (which 
would be out of fashion and also would have stirred up bad memories 
in Berlin), nor could it repeat the demonstrative modesty of the Bonn 
structures. So a completely new type of representative architecture had 
to be found, since there had been no similar architectural challenge in 
Europe for quite some time. According to Giedion’s text from 1944 about 
the problem of monumentality, there were only three major commis- 
sions for representative government buildings in the icons of modern ar- 
chitecture, and they were Le Corbusier’s “Chandigarh,’ Niemeyer’s and 
Costa’s “Brasilia,” and Louis Kahn’s buildings in Dacca. However these 
were already old and related to commissions for entirely new cities in 
developing countries. Yet it is true that Schultes was inspired by Le Cor- 
busier—and more so by Kahn (as was Braunfels). What interested him 
about the latter was the mingling of the physical impact of old structures 
with the abstract elements of modernity; but whereas he also adapted 
some elements of Kahn’s structures for his own purposes, the chancel- 
lery really is both a hybrid of model buildings from various epochs of 
architectural history, and an autonomous structure that constantly and 
subtly blends massiveness and transparency (and not least in its impact 
through media). Even if the basic form has traditional references, with 
an enhanced central structure behind a forecourt, Schultes’s building is 
nevertheless truly modern in its conveyance of various aspirations, as 
well as in the free composition of independent components that are then 
adjusted and ultimately correlated. Perhaps this kind of synthesis is the 
only way to move ahead architecturally, in an age that no longer recog- 
nizes obligatory symbolic terms of state representation. Moreover, for 
Schultes, this is not about a monstrous expression of power, but rather 
about reading government buildings like a “large, munificent sentence 
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Less a 


Figure 4.7. Berlin, House of Representatives, 1997-2001. Photo b 
Christoph Asendorf. 


that society has pronounced about itself” (Schultes 1995; see also Wef- 
ing 2001b; and further on today’s problem of monumental, Schneider 
and Wang 1998: 276ff.). 

Since almost nothing relevant went up during the Weimar Republic, 
this was the first time structures had been built on a large scale in Berlin 
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as a capital of a democratic state; the buildings work, and it is to be hoped 
that this state will enjoy a longer life than did the four previous states af- 
ter the end of the German Empire in 1918. To that extent perhaps the 
“Capital Dilemma” that Michael Wise (1998) wrote about ten years ago 
has been resolved. Traces of history are omnipresent, but not imposing. 
One problem remains unresolved, and that is the palace with which our 
story began. At the end of 2008, a competition was concluded and the 
palace is to be rebuilt (see Minkenberg, Introduction, this volume). The 
goal is to rebuild the Baroque fagade on three sides, leaving out the side 
facing the Spree, and to reconstruct the inner courtyard of the palace— 
in other words, the Schliiterhof, as well as the dome. The building is to 
house the Humboldt Forum, the non-European collections of the Prus- 
sian museums, a science museum, and libraries. Influential media have, 
on the other hand, proposed that Berlin’s Gemaldegalerie, the classic art 
museum, be housed in the palace instead of in the adjacent Museum Is- 
land, which is meant to receive the collection but does not have enough 
room for it. The second option would surely lend greater cohesion to the 
project. According to this dream, the palace and Museum Island could 
together form a “Grand Louvre” of Berlin. If the center of the capital is 
dedicated to cultural purposes, then the former center of Prussia would 
at least symbolically be interpreted anew; what was once the city palace 
would become a new type of national palace (for both terms, “city pal- 
ace” vs. “national palace,’ see Kilb 2008). 


Notes 


1. An analogy: in Moscow the Christ-Redeemer-Church, demolished in favor 
of the planned but ultimately unrealized “Palace of Soviets,’ has since been 
reconstructed. 
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Image, Itinerary, and Identity 
in the “Third” Rome 


TERRY KIRK 


Introduction 


O, September 20, 1870, Rome became Italian. King Victor Emanuel 
II’s troops, converging from the north and south of the unified penin- 
sula, laid siege to the city at Pope Pius IX’s new gateway, the Porta Pia, 
and claimed Rome as the capital of the new nation. This momentous 
event brought Rome’s second great civilization cycle under Christian 
rule to a close. Third Rome, La Terza Roma, is the catchword for the 
installation of a new, national, secular regime in the millennial capital. 
The alterations wrought upon the city incumbent on such a change of 
regime were eventually to be as widespread and thorough as the passage 
from the “first” ancient pagan culture to the “second” papal Christian 
had been. The pace of modern technologies abbreviated this change to 
the span of a single generation: from the liberal-era nationalists of the 
end of the nineteenth century to the Fascist-era Imperialists up to 1943. 
Monumental architecture and carefully crafted urban space served the 
modern political regimes, as they served the transitions of the earlier 
Romes, in forming the perception of the new nation. These perceptions 
were controlled among the consuming constituency through patterns 
of use and ritual that the monumental architecture and urban space 
were designed to structure. Representations of the new capital in the 
burgeoning media of mass communication also played a role in estab- 
lishing ideological messages. In this essay, the monumental structures of 
modern Rome will be presented and analyzed according to their styles 
and associations in the enriched context of Rome’s histories in order to 
determine how ideological messages of the architecture of power were 
created in this period. A review of the reshaping of Roma Capitale in 
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the late nineteenth century through to the end of the Fascist regime will 
examine a selection of the major architectural and urban projects, with 
special attention to the Foro Mussolini sports complex in Rome, in an 
analysis of the process of politicization of architectural form and urban 
space for modern Rome. 


Ancient Authority 


Rome exercises a strong attraction to all who aspire to formulate an ar- 
chitecture redolent of political power. Its images of ancient authority 
expressed through architecture and urban design have inspired lead- 
ers from Thomas Jefferson to Adolf Hitler (see also Vale, Chapter 1 and 
Asendorf, Chapter 4, this volume). For the creators of the capital of 
united Italy, then Europe’s newest political entity, Rome offered its rich 
cultural heritage abundantly to its direct heirs, Romans of the nineteenth 
century (Vidotto 2006). Italy needed Rome, as Prime Minister Camillo 
Cavour advocated. It figured for its geographic centrality and relatively 
safe military as a natural convergence point against potential division- 
ism of old regional antagonisms, because Rome was the only Italian city 
that could rise above local meanings to engage a wide popular loyalty. 
Its classical heritage and memory of imperial rule placed it above all its 
peninsular rivals, and would rank Rome high even among its European 
counterparts who looked to it for lessons in architecture. The “Roman 
Question,” however, raised the issue of the Catholic Church’s resistance 
to change in modern times, and, related to this, the severe tardiness of 
the city’s economic development. The management of numerous dif- 
ficulties, from urban infrastructure to architectural symbolism, from 
unified political-administrative instruments to effective socio-economic 
control, demanded a guiding vision (Caracciolo 1956). Rome was pulled 
out of its last lingering cycle and burst into the modern era quickly. Ar- 
chitecture and power effectively converged under the modern regimes 
of Rome to address the necessity of shaping the consciousness of the 
new nation. 

Ferdinand Gregorovius, chronicler of Rome’s papal history and wit- 
ness to the siege of the Porta Pia, signaled the end of Rome as he knew it: 


With the downfall of the imperialist idea and the breakdown of all its 
corresponding universal ideals, the Italians have, without any protest 
in Europe but rather comforted by the support of public opinion, de- 
throned the Pope by force, ending a no less tolerable situation for Rome 
as for Romans, and have made of the ancient universal metropolis the 
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capital of their young national realm. A future historian will have to 
describe the effect of this unparalleled act and the transformation to 
which it will necessarily subject the physiognomy of the papacy, the 
Church, Italy, and the city of Rome.... The Italians gained possession 
of Rome and the most venerable of historical legacies that never gave a 
people a seat more exalted and never imposed a mission more difficult 
and a duty more grievous as this: to be the great conservator and the 
renewer of Rome, to become once again great through her greatness 
and to reconcile the terrible breach between the Church and the na- 
tion through a moral reform (Gregorovius 1881). 


Indeed, to Rome’s latest claimants, the city seemed in 1870 untouched 
by modernity, still characterized by age-old architectural forms and ur- 
ban itineraries. These now demanded reform. 


The Capital of the New State 


The topography of Rome became the ground for a strategic political sym- 
bolism with a new urban plan, government administrative buildings, 
and celebratory monuments. Government ministries were set up in the 
large monastic complexes that had already up to that point served the 
papal bureaucracy. Residential zone development around the new train 
station on the Esquiline Hill, for example, sped ahead of any concerted 
efforts of city officials to regulate it (Insolera 1962); yet despite evidence 
of the collusion of financial interests and the selling off of private pre- 
serves of aristocratic villas, planning of the new areas tended to flesh 
out the urban structure suggested by the arteries traced in the sixteenth 
century by Pope Sixtus V. By 1883, a master plan developed by the city 
engineering office under Alessandro Viviani was ratified in which the 
real estate developments already begun were integrated in an effort to 
provide sufficient traffic arteries across the city (Kostof 1976). Viviani’s 
east-west artery of the aptly named Via Nazionale (National Street) con- 
necting with the Corso Vittorio Emanuele II intersected at the city cen- 
ter at Piazza Venezia with the pre-existing Via del Corso, and effectively 
focused traffic flow in a centripetal configuration at the foot of the Capi- 
toline Hill. Monuments and large public buildings rose up around the 
city, typical of late-nineteenth-century European capitals, to produce 
images of the achievements of national unity and to instruct citizens 
in the new-found national identity. The capital, its spaces, architectural 
images, and especially the activities planned to take shape in them were 
charged with the task of forging the new Italian. 
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The Pantheon served as a crucible for the politicized experience of 
the new capital. Here, Rome’s three civilizations are integrated (Williams 
1993). Imperial-age pagan temple converted into a Christian church, 
and now a royal mausoleum of the kings of united Italy, these superim- 
posed yet transparent layers of history synthesize the notion of Italian 
identity rooted in the past and flourishing in the present. The funeral of 
King Victor Emanuel II in 1878 was a catalyst of this synthesized vision 
in architecture. As the body lay in state, many made their first journey 
as Italians from their formerly divided, disparate regions to the newly 
designated capital city (Tobia 1991). If before a journey to Rome meant 
a pilgrimage to the Christian sites, now a political religion rose up to 
supplant—or at least parallel—that tradition. The Pantheon was outfit- 
ted with the symbols of the political appropriation. The empty pediment 
was refilled with allegories of Italian nationality and mourning geniuses 
in papier maché relief. The inscription was rewritten for the occasion 
to hail Victor Emanuel as father of his country. Although a temporary 
installation, these were the first concrete images of the Italian national 
spirit and were consumed in a socio-political context of quasi-religious 
sentiment. 

The national monument dedicated to the living memory of the king 
is the central and most significant element of the power landscape of 
Roma Capitale (Figure 5.1). 


Figure 5.1. Rome, Victor Emanuel Monument, Giuseppe Sacconi, 1883— 
1923. Source: http://fotocent.de. 
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In one monumental gesture the visual urban structure and domi- 
nating architectural symbolism were refocused as part of an agenda to 
make Italians (Brice 1998; Porzio 1986; Tobia 1998). After the royal fu- 
neral, Agostino Depretis’s majority party of the liberal left authorized 
the parliamentary spending bill for the monument. Architectural com- 
petitions of 1881 and 1883 eventually focused on the site of the Capi- 
toline Hill with the axis of an enlarged Piazza Venezia drawn up onto 
a series of vast terraces and columnar structures evocative of temples 
and forums of antiquity. Giuseppe Sacconi was the architect of the win- 
ning project. His historicist language of architectural and typological 
associations referenced Roman monuments, from the ancient temples 
that once crowned this hill to the so-called Spanish Steps whose hill- 
side staircase was also conceived to feature the equestrian statue of a 
nonreligious leader. Allegorical statues of Strength, Concord, Sacrifice, 
and Law shaped a lesson in civic virtues while the strenuous climb disci- 
plined the informed citizen in vigorous regimented movement upward. 
The Capitoline Hill has throughout the ages been ascended in a manner 
highly meaningful to the specific cultural context: imperial triumphant 
procession to the ancient temple of Jupiter; a penitential flight of steps to 
the church of Santa Maria in Araceoli designed for the first holy year pil- 
grimage of 1350; and Michelangelo’s celebratory ramp up to the Piazza 
del Campidoglio in the Renaissance revival of the ancient triumphal as- 
cent. The modern path also rises in a manner exemplifying its political 
context: a collective, citizen forming, didactic march, gathering round 
the gargantuan bronze image of the monarch at the center. The Victor 
Emanuel Monument affords a vantage point high on its terraces of a 
commanding view of the city. Instructed citizens could gather around 
the image of the monarch on horseback as if in perpetual triumphant 
procession across the skyline. The monument was designed as a site 
to form the new secular liturgies of the state. Its inaugural ceremonies 
coincided with the fiftieth anniversary of national unity. Citizens were 
assembled, speeches delivered, statue allegories consumed, and the col- 
lective consciousness of the achievement of the national unity formed. 
The monument was known then in a secular-religious conflation as the 
Altare della Patria (Altar of the Nation), a convergence point of both 
appropriated traditions of religious practice and the new imperatives of 
state image-making. 

The liberal government’s experiment in nation-building did not suc- 
ceed on its own terms with regard to both governing and architectural 
policies (Brice 1998). Notions of nationality were still too disparate in 
regional diversities to find their convergence here, until after the forma- 
tive experience of world war when, in 1921, a single unknown soldier’s 
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body was interred at the Altare della Patria, and the first spontaneous, 
and therefore truly collective, expression of national consciousness was 
felt. Members of Mussolini’s newly-formed Fascist party in their black 
shirts were conspicuously present and were recognized by many as the 
nurturers of a vigorous Italian patriotism. The national monument to 
Victor Emanuel became the central stage for Fascist ideological display. 
In the following year, Mussolini marched on Rome with overtones of 
the siege of Porta Pia, and maneuvered his Fascist party to the center of 
power. The historicist architect Armando Brasini, by then the architect 
in charge of the finishing touches on the Victor Emanuel Monument, 
was commissioned to design the sacred crypt for the unknown soldier 
in Sacconi’s substructure. To the iconography of the living presence of 
the monarch, the monument’s meaning was inflected with a symbol of 
death. In this way, the Altare della Patria pursued its pedagogic function 
even more vigorously under Fascist rule now enriched with the strong 
emphasis on palingenetic sacrifice central to Fascist ideology. 


Rome Redone in the Fascist State 


The liberal rule of the late-nineteenth-century parliamentary monarchy 
was challenged by the rise of the authoritarian regime of Fascism, and 
in this respect there is a break in the continuity of Roman governance, 
and the spaces and structures of twentieth-century Rome show this shift 
(Agnew 1998). As leader of an anti-liberal, revolutionary movement, 
Benito Mussolini harbored little affection for the Rome he marched into 
(Gentile 2007). The Duce’s attitude with regard to large and layered cities 
would evolve throughout the two decades of his rule, and at the outset 
the look of Rome and its architecture presented challenges. Its bureau- 
cracy operated in buildings redolent with bourgeois privilege, and the 
remains of distant imperial glories, the ruins of the ancient forums, for 
example, lay as yet inactive in the potentially politicized urban experi- 
ence. Mussolini’s ultimate seizure of power with one-party rule in 1926 
was marked by moving his office from the seventeenth-century Palazzo 
Chigi at Piazza Colonna next to Parliament to the heavy early-Renaissance 
Palazzo Venezia at the foot of the Victor Emanuel Monument. Piazza 
Venezia, at this time renamed Foro Italico (The Italic Forum), and the 
terraces of the national monument became the central staging ground 
for nationalist rallies under Mussolini’s office balcony (Figure 5.2). 

The Duce’s presence drew out from the monument its inherent peda- 
gogic functions as yet unfulfilled under former liberal government. To 
address the assembled citizens below, a simple gesture of his right hand 
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Figure 5.2. Fascist rally in Piazza Venezia/Foro Italico (Istituto Luce), 1940. 
Source: http://corriere.it. 


took in the central symbol of nationalist sentiment and discipline. Radio 
and cinema were also marshaled to the service of the state (Cannistraro 
1976). Broadcasts from the Foro Italico emanated the visual image of this 
central politicized space across the country. The monument became the 
staging ground for Fascist political rituals, the most famous of which, on 
December 18, 1935, was the fundraising effort for the colonial war for 
which wives and widows sacrificed their gold wedding rings in exchange 
for tin ones. The Altare della Patria amplified the political movement to 
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a register of religious fervor with the collective action of subservience 
to the leader enacted here (Gentile 1990). Although political ideology 
differed between the liberal and the Fascist governments, both activated 
the potential of monumental public architecture and urban space of the 
capital to pursue their goals. 

Mussolini’s vision for the Fascist capital city was articulated in 1925 in 
a directive to the newly-appointed “Governatore,’ or appointed mayor, 
of Rome: 


In five years Rome must appear to all peoples of the world vast, ordered, 
and powerful, as it was in the times of Augustus’ first empire. You will 
continue to free the great oak from all that which still overshadows it. 
You will create space around the Augustan mausoleum, the Theatre of 
Marcellus, the Capitoline, the Pantheon. All that has grown up in the cen- 
turies of decadence must disappear. In five years the Pantheon, thanks to 
a large opening, must be visible from Piazza Colonna. You will also free 
the majestic temples of Christian Rome from the parasitic and profane 
constructions around them. The thousand-year-old monuments of our 
history must stand like giants in their necessary solitude. In this way 
the Third Rome will expand over other hills, along the banks of the 
sacred river, down to the beaches of the Tyrrhenian Sea.... A straight 
road, which must be the longest and the widest in the world, will bring 
the fullness of mare nostrum from the resurrected Ostia to the heart 
of the city where the unknown soldier watches over us. You will give 
homes, schools, baths, gardens, sporting fields to the Fascist workers. 
You, so full of wisdom and experience, will govern this city spiritually 
and materially, in its past and in its future. (Mussolini 1925) 


Mussolini’s vision coupled a nostalgic return to an idealized imperial 
past with the potential of modern construction. The “great oak” refers 
to the ancient monuments of the imperial era: the Pantheon, the Mau- 
soleum of Augustus, and the Capitoline Hill, spiritual center of the city. 
Straight roads and sporting fields are the modern dimensions of the an- 
cient inheritance that expands with imperial reach across the landscape 
and time, the Mediterranean region and future generations. The “cen- 
turies of decadence” implicated the time before the Renaissance as well 
as the liberal bourgeois period before the advent of Fascism. The great 
churches and ancient remains demanded uninterrupted views. And the 
city center at the national monument was defined in Fascist political 
rhetoric no longer by the living king but by the martyred soldier. The 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier was framed as the material and spiritual 
font of national regeneration. 
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Fascist Architecture and Imperial Remains 


The politicized nature of the central space of the Fascist capital was fur- 
ther augmented by the emerging remains of classical antiquity that ar- 
cheologists were uncovering nearby. The ruins of the imperial forums 
built under the reigns of famed first-century (AD) emperors were drawn 
into a display of historical memory (Insolera and Perego 1983). Corrado 
Ricci, the city’s head archeologist already in the 1910s, had lobbied al- 
ready for the clearance of the residential neighborhood that hid the im- 
perial remains. An expropriation and demolishing of private properties 
still standing in proximity to the monument to Victor Emanuel would 
offer the opportunity to unite symbols of imperial rule, specifically the 
Forum and Column of Trajan, with the image of the resurgent national 
pride. This would take place when the Fascist dictatorship made such 
broad expropriation possible. 

Urban planning played an even larger role in governing under Fascist 
rule than it had before. The need for continuing improvement to traffic 
flow with the rise of automobile traffic was now joined by an explicit 
political program to invest civic space with clear ideological value (Ced- 
erna 1979). The Fascist reorganization of the city government with the 
appointed “Governatore,’ instead of an elected mayor, responsible to the 
national ministry of internal affairs and the Fascist party gerarchis, al- 
lowed the design of the city to return to direct state control for the first 
time since antiquity. “I consider myself? Mussolini said, “without false 
modesty the spiritual father of the master plan of Rome” (cited in Kostof 
1973: 33). The Capitoline Hill, seat of the local Roman Senate since the 
twelfth century, was now wholly franchised symbolically and bureau- 
cratically. Rome’s earlier urban plan of 1883 had reached its expiration 
date, and the intervening 1909 master plan still in effect was stigmatized 
with the political slur of a bourgeois tool of an eclipsed social order. 
A succession of “variants” brought in piecemeal changes until a new 
plan was devised in 1931 (Ciucci 1989). Mussolini’s appointed commit- 
tee to study a new urban plan included also the architects and planners 
Marcello Piacentini, Gustavo Giovannoni, and Armando Brasini. The 
new master plan for Rome concentrated, as Mussolini’s five-year vision 
mandated, on completing new traffic arteries and accentuating the po- 
tential grandeur of the historical monuments. This is especially evident 
at the Victor Emanuel monument where the spatial impact of Sacconi’s 
monument was extended laterally, supplying more room for the rallies 
and events staged on the monument. Wide exedras with bandstand-like 
seating of travertine were opened left and right and framed with half 
circles of shade pines. Tall flagpoles laden with Fascist emblems were 
erected. Left and right, before the Altare della Patria, two new streets 
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were opened, originally named the Via del Mare and Via dei Colli, for 
their ideal destinations at the sea and hills. This spatial extension at the 
heart of the capital symbolized the expanding imperialist reach of the 
Fascist aspiration as a whole. The Velian Hill, a rise in the ancient city’s 
terrain between the Palatine and Esquiline, was cut through to open a 
level vista to the Colosseum. This operation, although eliminating one of 
the hills for which the street was named, did follow on from the methods 
of nineteenth-century civil engineering of leveling rises and burrowing 
tunnels. Emperor Trajan, it was recalled, leveled a spur of the Quiri- 
nal Hill for his flat forum and marked the feat of earth removal by the 
height of the column monument. In reality the two new streets emanat- 
ing from the base of the Capitoline Hill cleared out a dense inner city 
fabric of those “parasitic” accretions, including a swath of middle-class 
apartment buildings, the operation already proposed by Ricci in 1911. 
Whole neighborhoods were displaced. This was a technique of urban 
management not unknown in the nineteenth century, but during the 
Fascist regime it took on added resonance when linked to articulated 
governing policies regarding controlling urban populations (Ipsen 1996). 
Families were removed to far outlying districts in isolated, semi-rural 
housing complexes called borgate, from the Italian word for village. Two 
thousand people were displaced from the area of the imperial forums in 
the name of traffic and hygiene, but more truly for an ideological display 
of the emerging imperial history. The remains of the Forum of Julius 
Caesar, the Forum of Augustus, of Trajan, the Theater of Marcellus, and 
numerous other imperial-age ancient monuments were isolated and rein- 
tegrated into a politically charged urban scenography along these parade 
routes. The Via dei Colli was renamed the Via dell’Impero (The Street 
of the Empire) when the 
declaration of the Ethio- 
pian campaign on May 
9, 1936, made a modern 
Fascist empire a renewed 
reality. 

Hitler’s visit to Rome in 
May 1938 demonstrates 
the potential of Rome’s 
politicized space as con- 
ceived under Fascist rule 
(Baxa 2007; Brunetti 1993). Figure 5.3. Photograph of street decoration 
A procession down the Via __ at night in honor of Hitler's visit to Rome, 
dell’Impero was the cul- 1938. Source: Kurt Craemer, Mein Panopti- 
minating visual event (Fig- kum, published by Hoffmann und Campe, 
ure 5.3). 1965. 
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Alfredo Furiga, a cinema set designer, was in charge of the ephem- 
eral constructions of tripods and giant standards, fasces, and swastika 
emblems, and a wide variety of illuminating devices that lined the route. 
Hitler’s train arrived after sundown on May 3 at the newly-rebuilt Os- 
tiense rail station. His route wound from the Pyramid of Caius Cestius 
across the Aventine hill to the Colosseum and the new imperial parade 
route to Piazza Venezia. The nighttime illumination brought out even 
more dramatic effects than would have been possible in the daytime. 
Old-fashioned torches burned along the city’s ramparts and ultra-mod- 
ern arc lamps flooded the ruins with light. The Via dell’Impero became 
the setting for a modern triumphal procession, a revivification of the tra- 
dition of the Via Sacra route parallel in trajectory and immediately adja- 
cent in the valley of the Roman Forum. Ancient remains were brought to 
life with the technologies of modern cinema, and modern citizens were 
contextualized in an open-air living museum where the ancient imperial 
spirit was conjured up and conjoined to the present. 


A Fascist Architectural Conception: The Palazzo del Littorio 


The Via dell’Impero through the heart of the ancient imperial city was to 
have been the site of the single most significant architectural conception 
of the Fascist era for Rome: the Palazzo del Littorio (Palace of the Lic- 
tors), or Fascist party national headquarters (Rifkind 2007; Rusche 1989). 
Although ultimately an unrealized project, the history of the Palazzo del 
Littorio outlines succinctly a crucial experience in the politicization of 
Roman public space. Architecture played a key role in the growth and 
consolidation of the party. A national design competition was held in 
1933 with a program that called for the accommodation of all the offices 
of the central party command, a hall for party conventions, Mussolini’s 
office to be transferred from Palazzo Venezia, with a speech platform and 
rally area. The successful Exhibition of the Fascist Revolution (Mostra 
della Rivoluzione fascista) was also to be transferred here in a museum- 
like installation. Marcello Piacentini commented that what was needed 
was an architectural conception “correspondent to the grandeur and the 
power of Fascism in the renewal of the national life within the continuity 
of Roman tradition.” Beneath the Fascist rhetoric, this building program 
resembled projects for monumental public buildings in Rome of any ep- 
och: something that works upon the soul, exalts historical memory, and 
shapes future generations. 

The site selected for this new construction was the most significant 
and the most problematic feature of the project: the Via dell’Impero 
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through the ancient imperial remains leading up to the Colosseum. The 
rest of the Velian hill was to be leveled for a vast, triangular plot with 
over three-hundred-meter frontage, and the vista from Piazza Vene- 
zia to the Colosseum was to remain open. The architectural competi- 
tion, like that for the Victor Emanuel monument, attracted a wide range 
of talent and ideas that reflected the diversity of current architectural 
culture and the enthusiasm for proposing a viable language of archi- 
tecture to express the essence of Fascism. The competition for this, po- 
tentially the greatest addition to the architecture of twentieth-century 
Rome, followed a period of intense debate, more highly charged than 
any nineteenth-century discussion, over the question of architecture 
and power: an architectural expression appropriate for Fascism (Door- 
dan 1988; Ghirardo 1980). Pier Maria Bardi, critic and cultural activist, 
aggressively advocated a rationalist modernism for contemporary Italy. 
The Movimento Italiano per |’Architettura Rationalista (Italian Move- 
ment for Rationalist Architecture), or MIAR, was founded in 1928 by 
Adalberto Libera, among others, to advance research in rationalist func- 
tionalism, analogous to northern European progress of the 1920s but 
inflected by Italy’s Mediterranean culture. Terragni and other modern- 
ists from Milan, like the B.B.P.R. group of collaborating architects Banfi, 
Belgiojoso, Peressutti, and Rogers, were involved in two group exhibi- 
tions with Bardi as publicist. Their abstract propositions struck critics, 
like Marcello Piacentini, as unfeasible until applied to real life solutions. 
Supporters of the new movement, such as Margherita Sarfatti, granted 
that even rationalism could take on the function of monumentality, key 
to addressing the issues of building in the center of Rome. Bardi pleaded 
with Mussolini to authorize Italian Rationalism as the official architec- 
tural expression of Fascism. However, he did not, thus giving license to 
the widest range of genius. As in the contemporaneous Exhibition of the 
Fascist Revolution, a pluralist approach to cultural expression was the 
reality (Braun 2000; Schnapp 2007). This is reflected in the Palazzo del 
Littorio competition, opening opportunities for architects of all stripes 
to articulate their ideas for the imagery of the state. Many took part with 
projects ranging across the spectrum from formal references to classical 
antiquity to daring structural innovations typical of the most advanced 
international modernism: assemblages of classical forms presented a 
dramatic Romanita, or “Roman-ness, mimicking the gargantuan scale 
of current cinema production, to standardized structural languages of 
rationalist machine-like precision closely related to northern European 
trends, but featuring local Italian marble materials. Terragni, collaborat- 
ing with a team of young rationalist designers and the painters Mario 
Sironi and Marcello Nizzoli, went to the core of the issue of the compe- 
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tition by attempting a total integration of the variegated formal features 
with the ideological nature of the project (Doordan 1983) (Map 5.1). 
The meaning of their modernist design was built upon the potent re- 
lationship to the imperial monuments in the immediate vicinity. As the 
contestants explained in an accompanying pamphlet, “a spiritual union” 
of “polished and perfect stones” spoke to the historical continuity of 
Rome with a “courage to be of one’s own time.’ A large concave wall sus- 
pended above the open rally space would be faced with porphyry, a stone 
reserved in classical antiquity for the emperor’s use only. Isostatic lines 
that course across it indicate a technological understanding of materials, 
articulating the construction in modern scientific terms. At the center, 
as if emerging from the energy of the material, a balcony extends for 
Mussolini. “Everyone will be able to see Him,” reads Terragni’s report. 
“He is like a God, outlined against the sky, above Him there is no one. 
The entire facade glorifies His power, His genius, standing alone, high 
above, surrounded by light, He will be visible from all sides of the great 
boulevard which is the heart of Rome, the pulse of the world” (cited 
in Ciucci and De Michelis 1996). Imperial and religious references in 
Terragni’s language merge with formal architectural references: to the 
ancient Basilica of Constantine opposite to the benediction loggia of St. 
Peter’s. Terragni’s Palazzo del Littorio subsumed the first and the second 
Romes in a modern fusion. Piacentini, who judged the competition with 
top party officials and the architects of the Accademia d'Italia including 


Terragni with Mario Sironi, Marcello Nizzoli, and others, 1934. Source: 
http://faculty-web.at.northwestern.edu/art-history/werckmeister/May_4_ 
1999/912.jpg. 
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Armando Brasini, extolled this project for its exceptional structural and 
expressive means that achieved a wholly modern sense of monumental- 
ity while its references to the historical buildings remained suitably ab- 
stract. In the special Italian case, abstract modernism often understood 
as diametrically opposed to historic values was integrated into the Ro- 
man environment. 

The jury, in a preliminary notice of their work, favored however the 
team of Enrico Del Debbio, Vittorio Morpurgo, and Arnaldo Foschini. 
The historical monuments of the place were evoked in their design’s hor- 
izontal massing and regular rhythms. The heaviness and permanence of 
the ancient remains were synthesized with the formal qualities of Rome’s 
earliest Renaissance-era palaces, particularly Palazzo Venezia, Mussolini's 
current office. Reinforced concrete structures, which allowed for gener- 
ous interior spaces, were clad in traditional travertine limestone, char- 
acterizing the careful compromise between modernity and Romanitd. 
Decoration was everywhere kept to a minimum. Aspects of historical na- 
ture were wed to modernist innovation, a union of interests in the Italian 
architectural climate that since the MIAR experience became a working 
solution for architecture. An air of sacrality underlies most of the com- 
petition projects, a quality of Rome’s public buildings that had, since the 
Altare della Patria, been growing in intensity under the Fascist regime. 

Piacentini drafted an encouraging report on the outcomes of the com- 
petition which seemed to him to indicate the strengths of contemporary 
Italian architecture precisely at a moment, 1934, when the architectural 
cultures of rival Germany and Russia were showing signs of disorienta- 
tion. Italian architects seemed in their courageous grasp of modernity 
“more sure and closer to representing our epoch clearly and worthily” 
in a “maturity of a new Italian architecture.’ Debate over this daring ad- 
dition to the cityscape, however, erupted in Parliament. Reactionary 
response to anything considered potentially discontinuous with tradi- 
tional classical imagery fueled a more simplistic understanding of the 
current architectural culture. The acrimonious debate caused Mussolini 
to intervene in the matter of architecture. The Duce invited the group 
of rationalist architects recently awarded the design for the equally con- 
troversial Florence train station to his office in June 1934 to congratulate 
them on their fight for a modern Italian architecture. “Go and tell the 
young architects that are coming out of the architectural schools to don 
my uniform: ‘Do not be afraid to be brave’ ... | do not want to see case del 
Balilla or case del Fascio with the architecture of Depretis’ day,’ he told 
them (Kirk 2005: 104). When he said to the young architects that “ev- 
ery age has its functional architecture,’ he could see from where he was 
standing the hotly contested site for his Palazzo del Littorio. The dictator 
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who rarely dictated the arts took this opportunity to level the field by 
encouraging those notions of modern progress he saw in the arts. 

Mussolini was to have presided over the final jury meeting in De- 
cember 1934, but the initiative stalled. The historical records are still 
unclear to us why—perhaps a complex interplay of rival architectural 
projects among party officials (Nicoloso 2008), or, more likely, a shift 
in Mussolini’s thinking about the city and its role in governing, as he 
steered toward stricter instruments of social control and a correspond- 
ing program of urban depopulation (Ipsen 1996). The emphasis on ag- 
riculture over middle-class bourgeois pursuits emerged, and large-scale 
building projects, be they new agricultural towns in the countryside or 
public buildings in big cities, changed accordingly (Ghirardo 1989). The 
Palazzo del Littorio competition pushed Rome to a crisis of culture that 
has perhaps irreparably altered the relationship of its contemporary ar- 
chitecture to its past, halting a process that had for millennia worked 
within and on top of the layers of Rome’s histories. The momentum of 
adding to Rome’s layers was stopped. 

The site for the party headquarters and rally ground was reconsidered 
and sited at city’s edge, at the Pyramid of Caius Cestius, for a second 
round of the competition in 1937. The location is linked along one of the 
new Fascist routes evoking ancient imperialism and the layers of Rome’s 
history (an Egyptian-style first-century [Bc] tomb at the city gate, Porta 
San Paolo, named for the saint martyred in the vicinity). The Palazzo del 
Littorio at this site would have been the first building Hitler would have 
seen upon his entry the following year. However, even this site proved 
compromising to plans for urban depopulation, and a third even more 
peripheral location was eventually determined for the party headquar- 
ters. Del Debbio, Morpurgo, and Foschini won the final competition at a 
site far out the northern gates of Rome. Construction was begun in 1938 
but interrupted due to the escalation of the war. 

The originally intended site for the Palazzo del Littorio was left un- 
developed. The temporary retaining wall for the Velian remained and 
the Palazzo Rivaldi and some of its garden can still be seen today on the 
sliver of the hill still left (Figure 5.4). 

The site continued to fascinate architects. In 1938, Giuseppe Terragni 
proposed his poetic architectural project of an interactive monument to 
Dante for this site (Schumacher 1985). It received approval but was also 
never begun. The failure of both interventions at this crucial site along 
the Via dell’Impero has left a scar on the city’s core. The lacerated site 
remains for many a warning of the problematic task of building in the 
closest proximity to the vaunted ancient remains and the hubris of early 
modern architects in Rome who dared to take on that challenge. Mean- 
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Figure 5.4. Rome, Palazzo del Littorio first competition site today. Source: 
Martin G. Conde, 2004. 


while, the Palazzo Rivaldi, expropriated by the Fascist government, lies 
still today in a state of abandon while an entirely new attitude toward 
Rome, its history, and its historical monuments has set in with respect 
to contemporary architecture. Modernity no longer found a place in the 
historical center of Rome. When the Fascist government removed those 
quotidian activities that characterize capitals from the monumental 
center of the city, it left the monumental panorama of historical Rome 
with only one function: a museum of the past. Its exhibits of the an- 
cient imperial remains are no less powerful, but the nourishing, direct 
dialog with contemporary architecture was halted. For the bimillennial 
progress of Rome’s urban and architectural culture, the continual layer- 
ing upon Rome’s ground, this dislocation of contemporary architecture 
away from the center cut off the development of Roman architecture 
from one of its most salient features: continuity and direct dialog with 
the past. The locus of this dialog would no longer be the actual city cen- 
ter, but the idea of Rome transported to peripheral sites. 


Fascist Urban Development 


Further Fascist urban development from the mid 1930s onward oper- 
ated at sites detached from the historic center: the new university cam- 
pus, the Foro Mussolini sports complex, the World’s Fair planned for 
1942, as well as the borgate and new towns for dislocated residence and 
agricultural development. 
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The new university campus, detached by only a few hundred meters 
from the city’s nineteenth-century edge, is a self-contained separated de- 
velopment. Marcello Piacentini’s coordination of the project was a kind 
of mediation, typical of his operations during the Fascist era, bringing 
together an otherwise fractious architectural plurality to a semblance of 
consensus, or at least the opportunity to search for one in a laboratory 
of professional discourse on architecture: a real worksite. Rome’s built 
traditions are alluded to in the materials of traditional travertine and 
thin golden bricks, the disposition of the campus like an ancient forum 
with its civic buildings all around, or a church nave and individual side 
chapels—allusions that drew upon first and second Romes. 

Mussolini’s bid to host a world’s fair was intended to coincide with 
the twentieth anniversary of Fascist rule, 1942. The Esposizione Univer- 
sale di Roma, EUR, was themed “the Olympics of Civilization, Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow,’ and was located far from the city’s edge with the 
idea that after the fair its durable constructions and workable urban plan 
would remain as the core of a permanent satellite city (Figure 5.5). 

Marcello Piacentini, again, directed the planning phase and oversaw 
the architectural competitions for the various elements. An ancient Ro- 


Figure 5.5. Rome, Esposizione Universale di Roma (EUR), 1938, 
including Palazzo della Civilta del Lavoro, Ernesto LaPadula, Giovanni 
Guerrieri, and Mario Romano (left of center), Palazzo dei Congressi, 
Adalberto Libera (above center). Source: Christian Ciabocco. 
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man colonial plan with a cardo and decumanus and the image of a cen- 
tral forum come through even while the design is enlivened in dynamic 
asymmetries and inflected to the natural terrain. The planned Italian 
exhibition pavilion, the Palazzo della Civilta del Lavoro (Palace of the 
Culture of Work), designed by Ernesto La Padula, Giovanni Guerrini, 
and Mario Romano, features a stripped classical language of half-round 
arches. Its overall stark geometry, although cubic, recalls the formal 
logic of the ancient Colosseum’s cylinder. Adalberto Libera’s Palazzo dei 
Congressi (Convention Center) follows the same general pattern: tech- 
nological advance meets tradition. Here the geometry and construc- 
tion of the ancient Pantheon is freely reinterpreted in essential forms, 
ingenious structure and a mixture of modern and classical materials, 
sheet glass and Carrara marble, steel truss and granite columns. Arnaldo 
Foschini’s Church of Saints Peter and Paul, the B.B.P.R’s post office, the 
central obelisk with reliefs by Arturo Dazzi, and Libera’s planned colos- 
sal parabolic arch (evidently antecedent to Saarinen’s for Saint Louis) 
were all elements of the complex that would have made it, in its day, 
the most complete politicized space of modern Rome, tying tradition 
to technological innovation and the setting for the display to the world 
of the achievement of the civilization of the Third Rome. “The Third 
Rome will expand over other hills, along the banks of the sacred river, 
down to the beaches of the Tyrrhenian Sea,’ reads an inscription on one 
of the buildings, citing Mussolini’s 1925 speech. But the fair never took 
place, and our understanding of the consumption of this display remains 
hypothetical. 

The Foro Mussolini, on the other hand, figures as a significantly po- 
liticized Fascist space in which architecture was enlisted to reach so- 
phisticated governing goals, and functioned as such for at least a decade 
(Figures 5.6 and 5.7). 

Abundant evidence of its use and reception, and the almost unaltered 
state of the site today, provide the best opportunity for investigating the 
intersection of ideological power and architectural design of this period. 
The sports complex was designed to form the younger generation in po- 
litical indoctrination through physical education and the display of the 
body. From 1928 to 1943, the site grew to take on the central symbols 
and activities of the Fascist Party; the Palazzo del Littorio was finally 
constructed here, although not finished under Fascist rule. 

Physical education was recognized during the period of school re- 
forms in the 1920s as a potentially vital instrument to form the minds 
and bodies of the next generation of Fascists. The Fascist Youth Organi- 
sation Opera Nazionale Balilla (ONB) took on this task under the name 
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Figure 5.6. Rome, Foro Mussolini (today “Foro Italico”), Enrico Del 
Debbio, then Luigi Moretti, 1928-1942. Source: Ernesto Richter. 


of the legendary youth who had hurled the stone that sparked the revolt 
that expelled the Austrian forces from his native Genova in the eigh- 
teenth century. In Fascist-era school primers, “the Balilla” was a model 
of the willful spirit, and was harnessed as such to instruct the youth in It- 
aly in the spiritual and physical ways of revolutionary Fascism. In 1926, a 
university-level academy of physical education was founded in Rome to 
train phys-ed instructors. The Accademia Fascista di Educazione Fisica 
was designed in 1928 by Enrico Del Debbio as the environment in which 
the trainers were trained. Its architecture, structure, space, and style, as 
well as the accompanying sculpture decoration, all played a role in form- 
ing the minds and bodies of the students. The site selected for the sports 
complex lies a few kilometers north of the city walls, immersed in un- 
spoiled green hillsides along a bend of the Tiber River. This choice of 
site corresponded with the policy of drawing the population away from 
the congested city center back to the natural landscape. Furthermore, 
the sylvan site elicited associations with the location of gaming stadia 
in the outlying areas of the ancient city and in Greece. Youth, sports, 
sunlight, and nature were the ingredients of a spatial design solution 
designed to rejuvenate a Fascist race. 

The Academy consisted of a single building, H-shaped in form, with 
administration and classroom wings. An open-air stadium is located 
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Figure 5.7. Rome, Accademia Fascista di Educazione Fisica, Stadio dei 
Marmi, 1928-1832: indoor gym space. Source: INDIRE Photo-Heritage 
and Archives Project. 


behind on axis, sunken in the terrain which is in effect landfill raised 
above the flood plain. A new bridge crossing was planned, and there a 
monumental obelisk marks the entrance to the complex. Del Debbio’s 
architectural style is often referred to as the Novecento (Twentieth 
Century) style, with its motifs reinterpreted from a late sixteenth- 
century language but stripped down to communicate a modernized, 
perhaps timeless, classicism (Neri and David 2006). The exterior sur- 
faces originally painted a Pompeiian red are articulated sparingly with 
contrasting white Carrara marble elements and niches with four larger- 
than-life-sized marble statues; but the strong geometries and crisp 
edges of the work let the inner rigor of its modern reinforced concrete 
structure come through. Within, the structure reveals itself everywhere 
with no decoration applied to obscure its rational lines. Classicism and 
rationalism are brought together in Del Debbio’s work in a manner often 
unexpected of works of regime propaganda. 

The modernist nature of the interiors was understood in its day as an 
important aspect of the building’s goal of rejuvenation (see Antliff 2002). 
Accounts of the experience of the Academy in the 1930s emphasize a 
reinvigorating physical response among its users. There were no eleva- 
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tors in the building; instead the boldly cantilevered stairs, flooded with 
natural light, encourage an energetic, bounding step. The idea that the 
architectural design and structural audacity of the building, along with 
the images of sportsmen in the statues, might be an incentive to its users 
to reshape the ways in which they moved and thought about their own 
bodies is confirmed in numerous contemporary records, both written 
and visual. 

A documentary film made in 1935 by the Istituto Luce propaganda 
film industry, Atleti del Foro Mussolini (Athletes of the Foro Mussolini), 
records in visual form a profound analysis of the physical and spiri- 
tual effects of the architecture and its space. The narrative follows new 
student recruits on a transformative experience in the school’s severe 
and luminous architectural environment. They are subject to a physi- 
cal exam in the Academy’s machine-equipped laboratories. Woken the 
next morning by trumpet calls and bright sunshine in the top-floor dor- 
mitories, the student squads shower together as the recruits shed their 
slack skepticism and tone their bodies. The physical movement of the 
students is shown as disciplined, severe, and efficient, particularly in the 
sequence of exercises performed in the modernist indoor gym space and 
their marching three abreast in time down the sun-filled cantilevered 
stairs to class. The marble statues framing their activities in the stadium 
communicate the ubiquitous ancient measure of their physical prowess. 
“In the stadium under the resplendent Roman sun,’ intones the narrator, 
“the marble statues that exalt the strength and ability in their various ex- 
pressions form a silent contrast with the bodies of the athletes pulsating 
with life” This visual document is fodder for the analysis of the experi- 
ence of a rational architectural space as one of the positive formation of 
the body and the spirit, quite contrary to the response to modernist ar- 
chitectural design that was occurring in contemporaneous Germany or 
Russia, another confirmation of the distinction that Marcello Piacentini 
had made regarding the vigor and richness of the Italian architectural 
culture under Fascist rule. 

The stadium behind is lined with sixty thrice-life-sized Carrara marble 
statues of mostly naked sportsmen. The majority of the images show the 
highly muscled figures ready to throw something: a shot putt, a discus, 
or a punch. Toward the ultimate goal of the physiological and spiritual 
formation of the “new Italian,’ a virile remaking of the body under Fas- 
cism, the statues were the academicians’ most obvious measure. They 
enact a language of movement consonant to the rationalist architecture. 
The statues presented the paradigm of Fascist virility in the clearest pos- 
sible terms and served as models of selfhood for daily consumption by 
the academicians and the spectators at their events. The inauguration 
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of the Academy in 1932 featured Italian virility in a saggio ginnico, or 
synchronized gymnastics display: a collectively performed demonstra- 
tion of essential physical skills. Exercises were carried out in teams, “the 
most eloquent external expression of strength, order, discipline and co- 
hesion, an exalting and moving spectacle of beauty” (Fabrizio 1989). The 
saggio created an affective reality that engaged the individual in an all- 
encompassing heroic self-image while transforming the body and the 
body politic, and the individual is dissolved in the vast machinery of state 
image-making. The enactment of the exercises projected an image of the 
model citizen and in turn modeled the citizen with a real transformation 
of the physique. While those on the field identified their own develop- 
ing bodies with the leader’s body on display on the raised tribune before 
them, those in the grandstands gazed upon their own biological offspring 
as they engaged in the collective, ongoing transformation of the race. 

The success of the Foro Mussolini within the designs of the Fascist 
regime was clear to the party hierarchy and, like other successful initia- 
tives being offered up to Mussolini by industrious and ingenious col- 
laborators, was amplified into a larger program (Greco and Santuccio 
1991). The site was expanded to accommodate additional sports facili- 
ties for swimming, tennis, and fencing, and the accommodations for vis- 
iting athletes. The architect Luigi Moretti took over the artistic direction 
of the complex from Del Debbio and designed his famous Fencing Acad- 
emy. The decision to include Del Debbio’s Palazzo del Littorio in its third 
winning competition at the Foro Mussolini complex was made by Achille 
Starace, head of the Fascist party, who had taken over the ONB’s phe- 
nomenally successful initiative. Plans to host the 1940 Olympic Games 
in Rome pushed the Foro Mussolini project to even greater heights of 
politicization. Moretti, Del Debbio, and all the designers involved in the 
enlarged complex took the Berlin 1936 Olympic Games as their bench- 
mark, as a Nuremburg-style rally ground was planned, and a colossal 
statue of Mussolini as Hercules was begun in bronze for the hilltop be- 
hind. The Istituto Luce propaganda machine presented the construction 
progress as well as the sport activities that took place in the growing 
Foro Mussolini, uniting the productivity of the builders with the results 
of the athletes on the fields. Hitler's 1938 visit to Rome finished with 
a nighttime saggio display here in the second, larger Olympic stadium, 
along with a performance of the third act of Wagner’s Lohengrin for the 
German guests. The Foro Mussolini served as the culminating stage for 
the Gesamtkunstwerk that was Hitler’s visit and the display of the ideo- 
logically-charged space of the Fascist capital city. 

The Foro Mussolini is a rare example of a complete and, for a long 
while, functioning politicized space of Fascist Rome. Its afterlife in the 
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postwar period presents many tensions of continuity, especially as the 
stadium, now the Roman venue for soccer matches, attracts neo-Fascist 
sports fans. But elsewhere in Rome, the projects of politicization are frag- 
mented and have settled into the visual and psychological environment 
now after two generations. Rome had been in almost constant transfor- 
mation with the addition of monumental architecture and urban plan- 
ning to express its successive governing regimes; but the trauma of the 
Palazzo del Littorio experience in imagining an intervention of that size 
in the heart of the city broke the ongoing relationship of contemporary 
architecture and historic city. The rise of modern media communication 
also has played a role in shifting attention away from the built environ- 
ment as a place of political activity. Ideological messages are still being 
produced, but not through means of contemporary architecture. 

The fate of the Via dell’Impero today is an example. Renamed after 
the war “Via dei Fori Imperiali” (Street of the Imperial Forums), debate 
arose in the postwar Republican era in favor of the street’s removal en- 
tirely for a complete discovery of the archeology below. Excavations at 
every available corner of the area dig down, inevitably, to the Imperial 
level, mimicking the ideologically-defined goals of the Fascist interven- 
tions. In the 1990s, President Francesco Cossiga established an annual 
celebration of the Republic, June 2, with a parade of military personnel. 
It presents a consternating visual consonance to Mussolinian parades 
down the same route. More leisurely, on Sunday afternoons, the street 
is blocked to all vehicles and becomes a path for strolling with uninter- 
rupted views of the ruins around. The Victor Emanuel Monument and 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier still project their ideologies of royal 
command and fervent military sacrifice to a public either impervious or 
oblivious to the incompatibility of these messages with the present day. 
The current Republican political regime inhabits these spaces of former 
politicization uneasily. 


Conclusion 


Massimo D’Azeglio famously said when political unification of the pen- 
insula was first won: “We have created Italy; now we must create Italians.” 
Neither the nineteenth-century liberal government nor the subsequent 
Fascist regime ever fulfilled for a significant duration the political or 
sociological, architectural or urbanistic visions they initiated. Italians 
have not, in the long run, been created. The cityscape of Rome today is 
strewn with fragments of their ideological projects. This in itself is not 
a surprising feature when one considers Rome as the greatest of all city 
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palimpsests, to use the eloquent metaphor for urban change as an oft- 
rewritten parchment whose earlier rubbed-out texts are never entirely 
obscured but never wholly legible. Unlike many less-dense cities crafted 
or remade as capitals, Rome’s earlier layered histories have left indelible 
marks, literally, upon the surface of the city, and figuratively in the minds 
of its inhabitants. No superimposed “text” has ever succeeded in rewrit- 
ing the surface entirely, and the Roman today lives among the remains 
of numerous, superimposed, conflicted texts. The modern, nationalist 
politicization of Rome’s urban space and architecture designed to “cre- 
ate Italians” is incomplete, and the political regimes that generated these 
projects have since been blighted. The means of consumption of politi- 
cal messages have also, in the meantime, moved almost entirely toward 
mass media and away from the power of the built environment. This 
shift has left the heart of Rome almost untouched since World War II 
by any large-scale building projects or urban interventions conceived in 
the spirit of a guiding, ideological vision—Republican, neo-Fascist, or 
otherwise. The incomplete nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century in- 
terventions, the clearest and latest-writ layer on the palimpsest of Rome, 
remain as domineering and as ambiguous as the ruins of ancient temples 
buried further below. 
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“A Capital without a Nation” 


Red Vienna, Architecture, and Spatial Politics 
between the World Wars 


EVE BLAU 


Introduction 


No ebatietenny Vienna is probably best known for the monumental 
Ringstrasse of parks and public buildings built in the 1870s and 1880s 
around the inner city. The Ringstrasse itself was a wide tree-lined bou- 
levard, laid out to follow the pentagonal outline of the old ramparts that 
had encircled the inner core of the old city since the thirteenth century 
(Map 6.1). 

In 1858 the walls were razed by imperial decree. By 1865, the boule- 
vard was completed, and over the course of the next two decades along it 
were built the institutions and monuments of the Liberal era: Parliament, 
city hall, museums of art and natural history, the Opera, Court Theater, 
University, and the school and museum of applied art. Between these 
public buildings were parks and speculatively built apartment blocks, as 
monumental in scale and architectural elaboration as the public build- 
ings. The development of this fashionable new residential quarter, known 
as the “Ringstrasse Zone,’ helped to finance the public works.’ As Carl 
Schorske has shown, the Ringstrasse, which gave form to the cultural 
values of the ascendant liberal bourgeoisie, quickly emerged as the set- 
ting for the new fluid relations between the rising middle classes and the 
old aristocracy (Schorske 1979). It also became the prime representa- 
tional urban space of the still expanding Habsburg Empire, and a model 
that was replicated in modernizing cities throughout Central Europe in 
the last decades of the Empire. 

My concern in this essay is with a less well-known episode in the ur- 
ban architectural history of Vienna, and with the shaping of subsequent 
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Map 6.1. Plan of Ringstrasse, Vienna, ca. 1900. Source: Paul Kortz, Wien 
am Anfang des XX. Jahrhunderts, 2 vols. Vienna: Gerlach & Wiedling, 
1905-1906. Plate VI. 


Ringstrasse—a “Ringstrasse of the Proletariat” in Vienna the 1920s—a 
representational space and building program that recast the “supra- 
national principle” of the Habsburg Monarchy and Empire in terms of 
the internationalist ideology of socialism and transformed the imperial 
capital into the model socialist metropolis of “Red Vienna” 

A key episode in the history of modern European architecture, Red 
Vienna represents one of the most extensive and significant large-scale 
urban interventions in interwar Europe. Carried out by the first socialist 
city administration to govern a major European capital and metropo- 
lis of two million inhabitants, the building program of Red Vienna was 
also one of the most important examples of the political deployment of 
architecture in the 1920s and 1930s, and of the instrumentality of ar- 
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chitecture itself as an agent of urban spatial transformation. For the So- 
cial Democrats who came to power in Vienna in 1919 and governed the 
Austrian capital until 1934, the building program—which involved the 
insertion of more than four hundred new buildings known as Gemeinde- 
bauten (city council houses) into the existing urban fabric of Vienna— 
was the centerpiece of a wide-ranging program of reforms designed 
to reshape the social and economic structure of Vienna along socialist 
lines. Architecturally, the Gemeindebauten represent the legacy of the 
late-imperial Viennese architect Otto Wagner (1841-1918), whose ur- 
ban architectural vision as it was transmitted to his students—Karl Ehn, 
Hubert Gessner, Heinrich Schmid, and Hermann Aichinger, among 
others—gave the architecture of Red Vienna its distinctive character.’ 


A Capital without a Nation 


Until Austria’s defeat in World War I, Vienna had been the capital of 
the Habsburg Empire, which in 1908 covered some 676,000 square ki- 
lometers and encompassed most of eastern Central Europe. In 1910, 
metropolitan Vienna had more than two million inhabitants and was 
one of the world’s largest cities. It was connected to the empire’s other 
cities by a large (German-speaking) imperial bureaucracy, and a web of 
railway lines and canals that enabled the modern economic and indus- 
trial development of the region.* Throughout the nineteenth century the 
Habsburg-ruled cities of Central Europe were also linked architecturally 
by the heavy neo-Baroque and neo-Renaissance forms of the empire’s 
official public architecture, and by the proliferation of monumental 
Ring boulevards (modeled on the Ringstrasse) in cities in both parts of 
Austria-Hungary. Cities in all parts of the empire were both oriented 
toward Vienna and imprinted with the distinctive spatial hierarchies, 
patterns of building, and historicist styles of the center (see Melinz and 
Zimmermann 1996: 15-33, 34-45; Moravanszky 1998: chap. 2). 

In the years leading up to World War I, the cultural orientation and 
gravitational pull towards the center had significantly weakened. In- 
dustrialization, urban modernization, and the growth of an urban pro- 
letariat coincided in the last decades of the multinational empire with 
nationalist agitation as national groups throughout the empire sought 
political autonomy from Vienna. One result was that the cities, where 
the empire’s multinational urban proletariats were concentrated, be- 
came not only political battlegrounds, but also highly contested space. 
In Vienna, Karl Lueger—the charismatic mayor of Vienna from 1897 to 
1910 who founded the powerful Catholic, anti-big business, antisocial- 
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ist, anti-Semitic Christian Socialist Party that dominated Austrian poli- 
tics until World War II—championed the small taxpayers of the third 
electorate (lower-middle-class shopkeepers, artisans, and small property 
owners) and supported their interests over those of both the business 
elites and the industrial proletariat. Lueger’s municipal policies focused 
on providing his constituents (whose interests had been ill-served by 
the previous Liberal administration) with much needed technical infra- 
structure: electricity, gas, drinking water, sewage, tramlines, and a new 
metropolitan railway. The technical achievements of Lueger’s Christian 
Social administration made it possible for the Social Democrats who 
followed them in city hall to concentrate on the provision of social, as 
opposed to technical, infrastructure after World War I. The Christian 
Socialist administration also depleted the municipal budget, making it 
necessary for the Social Democrats to completely reorganize the city’s 
administrative and technical functions.* 

With Austria’s defeat in 1918, the Empire dissolved and the new 
nation-states of Central Europe, including the “residual” Republic of 
Austria, were ratified by the Treaty of St. Germain. Vienna itself emerged 
from World War I diminished and on the edge of economic collapse and 
famine, no longer the capital of a vast empire, but instead of a small clus- 
ter of rural and alpine provinces. Yet, Vienna still had almost two million 
inhabitants, a number now equal to one-third of the total population of 
the country. But with the new national boundaries drawn across Central 
Europe, Vienna no longer had access to its former sources of coal, oil, 
and food (now located in hostile succession states: Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and Romania). Even before the end of the war, uncon- 
trollable inflation had made Austria’s currency essentially worthless: 
by 1922 the Austrian Krone had dropped to 1/140 of 1 percent of its 
prewar value. It was in this period of crisis and chaos just after the war 
that the Social Democrats (the only political party without ties to the 
old regime, and that could control the mass of unemployed workers in 
the Republic) came to power in Austria. Very soon, however, the Social 
Democrats began to lose ground in the country as a whole and in 1920 
retreated to their stronghold in Vienna, the home not only of Austria’s 
administrative, intellectual, cultural, and business elite, but also of its 
major industries and urban proletariat.° 


Municipal Socialism 


In 1919, when the first socialist mayor of Vienna, Jacob Reumann was 
elected, the municipality determined to make “Red Vienna” a showplace 
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of socialist achievement by creating a model of municipal socialism—a 
“new society within the confines of the old” that would prefigure the 
coming socialist society (Rabinbach, 1983, 1, 27; see also Czeike 1958, 
1959; Schweitzer 1972). As Robert Danneberg, president of the new 
Provincial Assembly of Vienna explained it: “Capitalism cannot be 
abolished from the Town Hall. Yet it is within the power of great cities 
to perform useful installments of socialist work in the midst of capital- 
ist society. A socialist majority in a municipality can show what creative 
force resides in Socialism. Its fruitful labors not only benefit the inhab- 
itants of the city, but raise the prestige of Socialism elsewhere” (Dan- 
neberg 1928: 52). 

The Socialist reshaping of Vienna was to be achieved through a broad 
set of social, cultural, and pedagogical institutions including health and 
welfare services and clinics, childcare facilities and kindergartens, sports 
facilities including swimming pools, soccer stadia, and organized com- 
petitions, libraries, theatres, cinemas, clubs, exhibition and lecture halls. 
The theory underlying this project had been formulated before the war 
by a group of Marxist thinkers, who were also the leaders of the Austrian 
socialist movement: Max Adler, Otto Bauer, Karl Renner, and Rudolf 
Hilferding. The “Austro-Marxists” (as they became known) were com- 
mitted to finding a “third way” between Bolshevism and the Reformism 
of Weimar Germany, that of realizing a genuinely democratic Socialism 
through radical cultural and social change, rather than revolutionary 
violence. The process was to be one of hineinwachsen, of slow growth 
from within, by creating institutions that would prepare the working 
class culturally and intellectually for its historical role. It was the Austro- 
Marxists’ broad concept of culture—as encompassing almost all aspects 
of everyday life—that led the Social Democrats to put special emphasis 
on housing and on the development of a new form of socialized urban 
living in Vienna.° 

The centerpiece of the Social Democrats’ program, therefore, was the 
construction of 400 buildings, designed by more than 190 architects, 
and built throughout Vienna in a period of a little over 10 years. The 
Gemeindebauten were to be the “social condensers” of Red Vienna. They 
mixed housing and institutions, and they were distributed throughout 
city (Map 6.2). 

By February 1934, when the program came to an end, 200,000 people, 
or one-tenth of the city’s population, had been rehoused, and Vienna 
had been provided with a vast new infrastructure of social services and 
cultural institutions. In the brief period from 1923, when large-scale 
building operations began, and 1934, when the Austro-Fascist putsch of 
Engelbert Dollfuss and the Heimwehr brought the program to a bloody 
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Map 6.2. Das Neue Wien/Vienna of Today, 1931. Source: Ein Album mit 
Plan. © City of Vienna/Vienna City and State Library, 1932. 


end, the broad institutional network of Red Vienna, with its compre- 
hensive social services and enormous range of intellectual and physical 
activities, had conferred new political, social, and economic status on 
Vienna's working class. But it was the building program that gave them 
rights to the space of the city in which, for the first time, they were sub- 
jects of their own environment. 

How was this achieved? What is the relationship between the politi- 
cal purposes of Red Vienna and the architectural forms and spaces it 
produced? To ask these questions is to raise the larger issue of how polit- 
ical meaning is manifested in architecture. As the most visible achieve- 
ment of Red Vienna, the Gemeindebauten were understood at the time 
and subsequently to have been shaped by the socialist municipality’s 
political purposes, and they became its symbol. But the buildings were 
shaped by other forces as well. Throughout the building campaign of 
Red Vienna, the capital was a socialist enclave in a country controlled 
and governed by a conservative, clerical, and rabidly anti-socialist po- 
litical majority. In fact, it was only possible for Red Vienna to govern 
and finance its program because of a constitutional amendment, rati- 
fied in 1921, by which Vienna, in addition to being the capital of the 
Republic of Austria, became a separate Bundesland or state of the Re- 
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public, and was able to legislate and levy taxes as both a city and state 
(see Blau 1999: 32-36; see also Rabinbach 1983: 21; Seliger and Ucakar 
1985 (2): 992-93, 999-1000, 1023-26; Seliger 1980: 62-64). Vienna, as 
it was portrayed in an article in a National Geographic magazine issue 
on the Austrian capital in 1923, was “a capital without a nation” (Solano 
1923: 79). In February 1934 the hostility between left and right, “red” 
capital and “black” state, erupted into violence when the Austro-Fascist 
militia stormed the Gemeindebauten, and for three days the buildings of 
Red Vienna became an actual battleground as well as the site of the first 
armed resistance to Fascism by a European party of the left (Figure 6.1) 
(see Rabinbach 1985: 3). 

The urban architectural project of Red Vienna, therefore, was shaped 
as much by conflict and by the encroaching forces of Fascism, as it was 
by socialist ideology. It is not enough, therefore, to ask how the political 
ideology of those who sponsored the production of the buildings of Red 
Vienna was reified in the forms of the Gemeindebauten or even how the 
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episode reveals the contradictions and ideological conflicts inherent in 
the historical moment.’ The revelation of those conflicts and the ways 
in which ideology operates in architecture does not account for the full 
complexity of either the architecture or the historical conditions of its 
making. To do this requires a different historiographical method, one 
that takes into account the operations of both ideology and a form of 
knowledge that is particular to architecture; that allows us ask: In what 
ways can architecture, filled with ideological content, be instrumental, 
operative, strategic? To ask this question is to propose a methodology 
informed by the socio-spatial dialectic described by Henri Lefebvre as 
“the production of space” (see Lefebvre 1991: 116). Spatial structures 
and relations, in Lefebvre’s formulation, are understood to be the con- 
crete manifestations of social structures and relations, and an integral 
part of the instrumentality of political power. Spatial structures such as 
architecture, therefore, do not merely reflect socio-political practices, 
but in shaping the spaces in which social life takes place, they also con- 
dition those practices (see also Introduction, this volume). If we can 
understand from this that architecture participates in a socio-spatial 
dialectic and is dynamic and mutable, then it follows that architecture 
can produce meanings within the terms of its own discipline and prac- 
tices, and thereby enter into society’s transformation. The proposition 
put forward here is that it is at the level of typology in architecture—in 
the organization, use, and representation of space—that social and spa- 
tial practices most clearly intersect with each other and the dynam- 
ics of history, and that ideological content and a form of knowledge 
particular to architecture converge. It is here, in other words, that the 
transformational, active, and instrumental function of the politically 
charged urban architecture of Red Vienna can be found to operate. Our 
question therefore is: How did the architecture of Red Vienna construct 
meaning in relation to the ideological conflicts that defined Austrian 
politics in the interwar period; how was that architecture shaped by 
the conditions of its own making, and how did it engage its own codes, 
practices, and history to stake out a position that was active, instru- 
mental, political? 

To begin, the conflictive political conditions described above had as 
much if not more to do with the Social Democrats’ decision to focus 
their efforts on improving the living conditions of the industrial work- 
ers in the city, as did ideology. The Lueger administration had staunchly 
supported the interests of Vienna’s lower-middle-class small property- 
owners and landlords against those of the city’s working-class tenants, 
whom they mercilessly exploited. Housing, as a result, was one of the 
most contentious and polarizing political issues in Vienna. Therefore, if 
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the socialists wished to consolidate their power in Vienna, it was imper- 
ative that they put housing at the center of their program of municipal 
reforms and act decisively and quickly to improve the living conditions 
of Vienna’s industrial workers, which were considered to be among the 
worst in Europe. What were those conditions? How did they delineate 
spatial politics in the city? 


Dwelling Space 


The typical Viennese tenement was a type known as the “corridor- 
kitchen-house” (Gangktichenhaus, also known as Bassenahaus: “water- 
basin-house”). These seven- or eight-story buildings (six main floors, 
mezzanine, and attic) were densely-built, usually covering about 85 per- 
cent of the building lot, which was the density permitted by law. The 
individual apartments consisted for the most part of one room and a 
kitchen (Figure 6.2). 

They were ranged along long corridors, and accessed through the 
kitchen; hence the name. The toilets and the single cold-water tap per 
floor were located in the corridor and served all the apartments on that 
floor. Each unit, which averaged thirty square meters, generally housed a 
family, often with several children, and additional sub-tenants who were 
taken in to pay high rents (see Blau 1999: 64—71). 
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Figure 6.2. Tenement Plan, ca. 1900. Source: Das neue Wien, 1926, 2:265. 
© City of Vienna/Vienna City and State Library. 
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It is significant, again in light of later developments, that none of the 
confinement or squalor of life in the tenements was visible from the 
street. The street facades were, in fact, indistinguishable from the mid- 
dle-class apartment buildings in other parts of the city. Both were richly 
decorated with classicizing mass-produced, poured-cement (Guss-Mor- 
tel) ornaments (Figure 6.3), one of the city’s major industries in which 
many of the working-class tenants of these buildings were employed. 
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Figure 6.3. Sheet from catalogue of poured-cement facade ornaments. 


Source: Thonwaren-Fabrik, Alois Miesbach. Inzersdorf, 1858. Library of the 
Viennese Stadtbauamt, Vienna. 
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The “grand” facades of the tenements, therefore, both disguised the 
true character of the living space inside the buildings, and marginal- 
ized—by hiding from view—an entire social class. The working poor 
were also marginalized by the fact that the majority of the tenements 
were situated just outside the city limits. Their tenants had neither sta- 
tus as residents, nor rights to space in the city, nor did they have any 
legal protection against exploitation by landlords. This, of course, led to 
deeply-felt class hatred between the working and house-owning classes 
in Vienna (see ibid.: 78—83). 

Consequently, as soon as the Austrian currency stabilized in 1923, 
the Social Democrats began building on a large scale. The building pro- 
gram (including land purchase and construction) was financed out of 
tax revenues, including a Wohnbausteuer (housing construction tax) 
earmarked for new construction, which were sharply graded to put the 
burden on the rich, and were written off as non-recoverable costs to the 
municipality. Rents in the new buildings were minimal (3.5 percent of a 
semi-skilled worker’s income) in order to keep workers’ wages low and 
make Austrian products competitive, and were intended to cover only 
maintenance and repair costs (see ibid.: 136-51). 

Now, to the buildings. If we compare the old tenement plans to the 
new housing provided by the city, it is clear that the new dwellings rep- 
resented a significant improvement over existing tenement housing in 
Vienna: all rooms (except the small entrance vestibule) were directly lit 
by windows facing street or courtyard. Toilets and running water were 
contained within the apartment, which was also supplied with gas and 
electricity. Many apartments also had balconies. But more significant 
than these amenities and something that would have been immediately 
recognized and appreciated by the working-class tenants of the new 
buildings, was the way in which they radically transformed the spatial 
organization of the proletarian dwelling space. The most striking feature 
of the new socialist dwelling spaces was the systematic erasure from their 
plans of all traces of the hated typological markers of the proletarian ten- 
ement: the long, dark, foul-smelling corridor, and shared water tap and 
toilet located in it. Rather than the narrow spaces of the old working- 
class dwelling—which was hardly more than dark and dank directional 
space itself—the new apartments consisted of a cluster of small, bright, 
interconnected rooms, often extended by a balcony that looked out over 
the street or garden courtyard. 

Removing the corridor from the working-class apartment had other 
socio-spatial implications (Figure 6.4). Since all rooms were directly lit 
and ventilated by windows facing onto either the street or a large garden 
courtyard, the new buildings no longer had a privileged front and disad- 
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Figure 6.4. New “double fronted” building with apartments facing street 
and garden courtyard (left) compared to old tenement with rooms fac- 
ing onto an airshaft (right). Source: Otto Neurath, “Rationalismus, Arbe- 
iterschaft und Baugestaltung,’ Der Aufbau, no. 4 (1926): 54. © Austrian 
National Library, Vienna. 


vantaged back, but instead had two qualitatively equivalent fronts. This 
had enormous significance for their tenants. In traditional middle-class 
buildings in Vienna the front was where the family lived in an intercon- 
nected suite of rooms, and the back was where the servants lived and 
worked. The corridor separating and connecting them functioned as a 
social divider that split the building internally along class lines. Erasing 
the corridor from the dwelling plan therefore erased this association as 
well. 

The new organization of dwelling space had urban implications as 
well. Since the windows in the new buildings were standardized, and 
their dimensions were different from those of the older Viennese apart- 
ment buildings around them, the new buildings created a distinctive 
pattern on the street facades of the buildings that was not only new to 
Vienna, but also particular to the Gemeindebauten, no matter the eclec- 
ticism of their forms (Figure 6.5). 

One of the most distinctive features of the new buildings was the 
pattern of small toilet windows, which were a novelty since toilets had 
never had windows facing onto the street in Vienna. The right-wing 
press attacked these distinctive features of the buildings, claiming that 
they were disguised gun emplacements that betrayed the aggressive in- 
tentions of the socialists and the defensive purposes of the buildings (see 
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Figure 6.5. Otto Neurath, Gerd Arntz, “The New Housing Built by the 
Municipality of Vienna,’ ca. 1928, exhibition panel showing distinctive 
proportions and features of the new buildings against those of the standard 
Vienna tenement. Depicted according to the Vienna Method of visual sta- 
tistics. Source: Isotype collection, Department of Typography & Graphic 
Communication, Reading. 


ibid.: 210-12). But the actual social significance of the distinctive pro- 
portions and window patterns of the new buildings was quite different: 
the Gemeindebauten gave the proletariat a public identity and, for the 
first time in Vienna, also a privileged presence on the streets of the city. 

There is an even more important urban spatial dimension to new 
dwellings. The individual apartments in the Gemeindebauten were con- 
sidered by their sponsors to be only a small part of the actual proletarian 
dwelling space provided by the city. Much domestic life was intended to 
take place outside it in the communal spaces of the new buildings and 
public spaces of the city itself. In other words, the new dwellings pro- 
vided each proletarian family with its own hygienic, private living space. 
But that unit was not the fundamental dwelling unit or urban “cell” of 
the housing built during the same years in Germany according to the 
tenets of CIAM (Congrés international darchitecture moderne), which 
needed only to be multiplied to constitute the larger social aggregate of 
settlement or urban district. The provision of living space did not fulfill 
Red Vienna’s own mandate to house its working-class population, nor 
was the single-family home considered to be the full extent of the new 
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proletarian dwelling. That private space was embedded in the larger so- 
cio-spatial matrix of the city, which in Red Vienna was considered to be 
the full measure of proletarian home. The political significance of this 
attitude is immediately apparent if we look at the buildings in relation 
to the city. 


The Red Hof and “Ringstrasse of the Proletariat” 


Typologically the Viennese Gemeindebauten differed radically from the 
modernist housing typology favored by the architectural avant-garde 
and built in Germany during these years. These were ex-urban Siedlun- 
gen (housing settlements) composed of parallel rows of apartment slabs, 
which were oriented toward sun and grass and away from the street.® 
The Gemeindebauten, by contrast, were urban apartment blocks in- 
serted into the existing urban fabric of Vienna itself. They were larger 
than the traditional Viennese apartment house and often occupied an 
entire city block and sometimes several. Most had large central court- 
yards with landscaped gardens, play areas, wading pools, and the new 
social and cultural facilities (kindergartens, clinics, libraries, laundries, 
theatres, etc.) provided by the city. 

At first glance the new buildings appear to be traditional Central Eu- 
ropean urban perimeter blocks, monumentalized and provided with 
large garden courtyards, often occupying an entire city block and some- 
times several. But if one looks closely at the plan of a building such as the 
Bebel-Hof (1926, by Karl Ehn) it becomes immediately apparent that the 
new buildings deviate in significant ways from the conventional urban 
building typology of Vienna (Figures 6.6 and 6.7). 

Unlike traditional apartment buildings in Vienna, the Bebel-Hof 
and other city-block-size Gemeindebauten choreograph a very care- 
fully modulated entry sequence in their plans: from the public space of 
street, through a large portal, into the large semipublic space of the open 
courtyard, to the communal space of the facilities (such as kindergar- 
tens, laundries, libraries, etc.) that encircle it, to the private spaces of the 
apartments. 

What is the significance of this sequence? By opening up the interior 
of the city block to the street, the new buildings blur the distinction not 
only between front and back, but also between inside and outside. In ef- 
fect, they turn the traditional urban block of the Central European city 
inside out, thereby creating a series of interstitial multi-purpose spaces 
that are part public, part private; both part of the public domain of the 
city and part of the private and semi-private space of the new buildings. 
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Figure 6.6. Karl Ehn, architect, Bebelhof, 1925-1926; ground floor plan. 
Source: Wohnhausanlage der Gemeinde Wien im XII, Bezirk, 1926. © City 
of Vienna/Vienna City and State Library. 


The buildings themselves also challenge traditional concepts of 
boundary and type. Part dwelling space, part institutional space, part 
commercial space (shops were located along the street fronts); they are 
multi-functional, multi-use structures that operate as both housing and 
urban infrastructural nodes in the vast network of social and cultural 
institutions inserted by the municipality into the existing fabric of the 
city. Spatially, therefore, they make both the urban territory and the ad- 
vantages of urban living accessible to a social class (the residents of the 
buildings) that had previously had access to neither. The political signifi- 
cance of this appropriation is eloquently conveyed by the masthead of an 
article published in the socialist journal Die Unzufriedene in 1930, de- 
picting the Jacob-Reumann-Hof and other large Gemeindebauten built 
along the Margaretengiirtel (part of the monumental ring road encircl- 
ing the city) in the working-class district of Margareten as “Die Ring- 
strasse des Proletariats” [Ringstrasse of the Proletariat] (Figure 6.8). 
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Figure 6.7. Karl Ehn, architect, Bebelhof, 1925-1926, photo (1926). 
Source: © City and Provincial Archives of Vienna. 


Clearly, the network of intra-urban social-cultural nodes created by 
the Gemeindebauten constitutes a very different model of urban and 
housing planning from the Siedlungen (exurban settlement housing) 
built by left-leaning city governments outside Berlin, Frankfurt, Rotter- 
dam, and other European cities during the same years. Why was the 
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Figure 6.8. “Ringstrasse of the Proletariat” Source: Die Unzufriedene, 
August 30, 1930: 1. © Labor History Society (VGA), Vienna. 
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Viennese program so different from those of Social Democratic munici- 
palities in Germany and elsewhere? Where did the modular, inter-nodal 
organization of the “New Vienna” come from? 

Part of the answer comes from the fact that as a Bundesland Vienna 
could not expand beyond its existing municipal boundaries (set in 1905) 
without constitutional amendment (see Blau 1999: 35). But that does not 
account for the network structure of inter-linked infrastructural nodes 
constituted by the Gemeindebauten distributed throughout the city. 
That structure, I would suggest, has its origins in the late imperial tran- 
sitional moment of crisis and decline in the decades leading up to World 
War I. The principal image evoked by the network of Gemeindebauten 
that constituted the plan of Red Vienna—the mix of housing and urban 
social and economic functions distributed throughout the city—is the 
theoretical project of Otto Wagner for the Unbounded Metropolis (Un- 
begrenzte Grofsstadt) of 1910-1911 (Figure 6.9) (see Wagner 1911).° 

The unrealized Grofsstadt project evolved out of Wagner's earlier 
built projects for Vienna. It is worth looking at those projects briefly 
for the insight they give into the spatial politics of Red Vienna. In par- 
ticular, the spatial dialectics of the Gemeindebauten have a considerable 
affinity with the urban operations of the Wiener Stadtbahn (municipal 
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Figure 6.9. Stadtbahn Station, Wahringerstrasse, Otto Wagner, architect, 
photo (1926). Source: © Lichtbildstelle der Wiener Stadtwerke- Verkehrsb- 
etriebe, Vienna. 
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railway) system designed by Wagner in the 1890s, when many of the 
architects who would later design the Gemeindebauten were working 
in his office. The Stadtbahn was both a major work of engineering that 
involved the construction of stations, viaducts, and bridges throughout 
the city, and an architectural work that physically tied the old city and 
new infrastructure together in all three dimensions (see Figure 6.9) (see 
Czech 1977: 24-31; Graf 1985: 134-48; Kolb 1989). Architectonically, 
each of the structures reinforces the existing scale and patterns of its 
surroundings. At same time, the iron structure of railings, galleries, and 
tracks that threads through the city and links the stations and viaducts 
together—sometimes above, sometimes below, sometimes at grade—in- 
troduces a new metropolitan scale and order in the city. In this way, the 
railway reconfigures the city as a complex spatial network where move- 
ment is constant and in three dimensions. But, because it retains the 
underlying structure of the historic spaces of Vienna and overlays that 
structure with its own metropolitan order and scale, the Stadtbahn in- 
terweaves old and new fabric, local and translocal scales, metropolitan 
and historical identities in a way that allows both to coexist and to dia- 
lectically shape the spaces of the modernizing city. Wagner made this 
integrating, mediating, and transforming function of the railway explicit 
by inscribing each of the new structures with street names so that they 
literally function as signs marking the points of intersection and overlap 
between the old and new. 

In the Gemeindebauten Wagner's students translated the spatial di- 
alectics of the Stadtbahn into architecture of social relations between 
collective and individual, insider and outsider, dwelling and city. By 
overlaying the new scale and order of socialist building on top of the old 
city plan, by inscribing each of the structures with the facts of its making 
(“Built by the City of Vienna with Funds from the Housing Tax”) and the 
date of its construction, and by distributing them throughout the city 
where they function as infrastructural nodes, the Gemeindebauten, like 
the Stadtbahn stations, transform the way in which space is allocated 
and used in the city by dialectically constructing the new (socialist) Vi- 
enna in relation to and in dialog with the old (bourgeois) Vienna. 

Wagner himself was to develop the idea of mediating urban nodes, 
which he had first deployed in the Stadtbahn project, into his concep- 
tual model of the infinitely expandable metropolis, the Unbegrenzte 
Grofsstadt (Figure 6.10). 

Wagner's Grofsstadt conceives the city as a densely woven network of 
interconnected urban nodes, each of which replicates the center with all 
its urban amenities including cultural and financial institutions, commer- 
cial and residential facilities, parks and green spaces. Elsewhere I have 
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Figure 6.10. Otto Wagner, Die Grofsstadt. Source: Eine Studie tiber diese. 
Vienna. 


shown that the organizational logic Wagner’s Grofsstadt represents a rad- 
ically different conception of the modern metropolis from the dominant 
European and North American models of the time: the English Garden 
City, American City Beautiful, and German Planned Metropolis." For all 
their individual differences, these paradigms are uniformly centralized 
and functionally zoned into clearly separated parts: a center (of business 
and high culture) and a periphery (of residential zones bleeding out into 
satellite towns in the countryside). Wagner’s Grofistadt, by contrast, is 
polycentric and functionally integrated in all its parts. It conceives the 
city as a web-like structure of interconnected urban nodes, rather than 
as a bullseye configuration of concentric, functionally differentiated ur- 
ban zones. The underlying logic of the Grofsstadt, as Wagner explained 
it, was that the modular polycentric structure of his unbounded me- 
tropolis allowed it to grow infinitely without overburdening the center. 
But there is also another logic underlying the web-like structure of 
the Grofsstadt. That is the territorial logic of late imperial Habsburg Cen- 
tral Europe. The conceptual model underlying the Grofsstadt’s unified 
yet polycentric organization, I have suggested, has much in common 
with that of the supranational Empire itself. Like the urban centers of 
the Habsburg-ruled territories of Central Europe, Wagner’s urban nodes 
are physically linked to the center and to each other by an infrastructural 
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network of railway lines and public institutions, and likewise fulfill both 
local and translocal functions. This is a structure, Wagner insisted, that 
allows for difference in all its parts while providing the urban dweller 
with anonymity and an organization that is both transparent and flex- 
ible enough to absorb “a continuous influx of inhabitants and strangers” 
(Otto Wagner quoted in Graf 1985: 646, 641). The Grofsstadt, in other 
words, understands the city itself to be a place where the presence of 
difference within culture is inscribed and articulated. When considered 
within the context of late Habsburg Central Europe, the Grofsstadt can 
be understood as a utopian vision of the modern metropolis that would 
preserve the heterogeneity and cultural differentiation of the Austro- 
Hungarian Crownlands. It was a solution for the future that would allow 
the city to grow “infinitely,” but that was also firmly anchored in place 
and time—physically, culturally, and historically. The architects of Red 
Vienna translated the historically rooted dialectics of the Grof’stadt into 
a politically-charged architecture of social relations that had both a par- 
ticular bearing on, and significance for, Vienna. At the same time, the 
spatial logic of the supranational state, which underlay the Grofsstadt 
itself, would also resonate powerfully with the internationalist ideology 
of socialism. 


The Superblocks and the Politics of Scale 


But there are other ways in which Red Vienna impacted the organization 
and fabric of the historical city of Vienna. The most famous buildings of 
Red Vienna, the so-called “superblocks, Gemeindebauten that bridged 
streets and spanned several city blocks, actually transformed the un- 
derlying organization of the city. Like the single block-size perimeter 
blocks of Red Vienna, the superblocks were inserted into the fabric of 
the city in a way that both maintained the underlying order of its spaces 
and changed the way in which those spaces were used (see Blau 1999: 
287-337). 

This is clearly legible from the plans of two superblocks: the Raben- 
Hof and Am Fuchsenfeld, designed by Heinrich Schmid and Hermann 
Aichinger, and built in the mid 1920s (Figure 6.11a, b). Each superblock 
contained several hundred apartments (the Raben-Hof contained more 
than a thousand), as well as libraries, dental and medical clinics, kinder- 
gartens, laundry facilities, theatres, and some thirty-plus stores. Care- 
fully inserted onto the fabric of Vienna, the new buildings both preserve 
the existing urban structure of the city and superimpose their own dis- 
tinctive superblock scale and organization on it. At the same time, by 
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Figure 6.11a, b. Site plans showing new building overlaid on existing 
city plan. Above: Rabenhof, Heinrich Schmid, and Hermann Aichinger, 
architects, 1928. Below: Am Fuchsenfeld, Heinrich Schmid, and Hermann 
Aichinger architects, 1925. Sources: Die Wohnhausanlage der Gemeinde 
Wien auf dem Geldnde der ehemaligen Krimskykaserne im III. Bezirk, etc., 
1928: 4; Das Neue Wien, 1927, 3:84. © City of Vienna/Vienna City and 
State Library. 
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bridging over streets and city blocks to create garden courtyards, they 
appropriate an enormous amount of what would normally have been 
private space in the city—the interiors of the city blocks—for public 
use. 

The superblocks were instrumental in other ways as well. Binding 
together buildings, streets, courtyards, and public squares, they reinte- 
grated elements of the urban fabric that had been torn apart by late- 
nineteenth-century regulation planning, transforming the urban struc- 
ture from an undifferentiated grid of public streets and private blocks 
into an interlocking network of multi-use, pluri-valent spaces. The ef- 
fect of this transformation is to blur the traditional boundaries not only 
between inside and outside, and public and private, but also between 
insider and outsider—making it clear that the working class tenants of 
the socialist Gemeindebauten were fully enfranchised citizens of Vienna. 
The superblocks also operate strategically in terms of scale. The spaces 
defined by the intersection of multi-block superblock and existing ur- 
ban grid have their own distinctive scale, which is different from that of 
either the city or the superblock alone. Therefore, although the build- 
ings themselves are “megastructures” that span several blocks and house 
hundreds and often thousands of people, the scale of the spaces defined 
by their intersection with the city’s urban grid is intimate, idiosyncratic, 
and particular to these buildings. 

The Karl-Marx-Hof (1927-1930) designed by Karl Ehn, and the larg- 
est and most rhetorical building of Red Vienna, reveals a more important 
dimension of this kind of urban implantation (Figure 6.12). In terms of 
scale, the Karl-Marx-Hof is one continuous building 1.2 kilometers long. 
It covers a total area of a little over 156,000 square meters, and when it 


Figure 6.12. Karl-Marx-Hof, central square and plan, Karl Ehn, architect, 
photo ca. 1930. Source: © City and Provincial Archives of Vienna. 
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was completed in 1930 it housed 5,000 people in 1,400 apartments. It 
also contained a large number of communal facilities (laundries, kinder- 
gartens, etc.) as well as commercial premises and public institutions: a 
post office, restaurant, pharmacy, and around four dozen stores. 

In terms of scale alone, the Karl-Marx-Hof changes the significance 
of the very concepts of perimeter block, courtyard, and facade. Like the 
other superblocks, its two courtyards are penetrated by cross-streets, 
one of which passes through the building and under railway lines that 
flank it to link up with major arterial roads leading into the city center. 
Kindergartens, libraries, and other communal facilities are all clustered 
at the points where main streets, cross-streets, and courtyards intersect, 
creating communal nodes that serve the community both inside and 
outside the Karl-Marx-Hof. Altogether, spatially, the Karl-Marx-Hof 
is characterized by a complete interpenetration of public, private, and 
communal space. By allowing the parallel spatial structures of city and 
superblock to coexist, the Karl-Marx-Hof and the other superblocks that 
are penetrated by streets make it impossible to determine the boundary 
between city and socialist Gemeindebau. As a result, the spaces of the 
new Red Vienna seem almost imperceptibly to merge into and appropri- 
ate those of the old bourgeois Vienna without destroying them. At the 
same time, because the superblocks retain the underlying structure of 
the bourgeois city, they generate rhetorical spaces of debate between the 
old and new, discursive spaces that are public, palpable, and physically 
present in the city and in the lives of those who live there. 

There is another way that the buildings of Red Vienna communicated. 
Although neither the Social Democrats nor their architects developed 
a coherent aesthetic program for their buildings (from the beginning 
the architecture of Red Vienna was sharply criticized for the formal 
eclecticism of the buildings), they did have a well-developed idea about 
how architecture communicates, or, to put in another way, how social 
and political ideas can be conveyed visually, by non-verbal means, and 
through built form. In fact, one of most interesting achievements of Red 
Vienna was the development of a visual language for conveying complex 
information and ideas about society, particularly about the Social Dem- 
ocrats’ own programs, to the multiethnic, multilingual, and semiliterate 
working-class population of Vienna (see Blau 1999: 384-96). This was 
a pictorial language of type-forms or pictographs developed by the phi- 
losopher and political economist Otto Neurath with a team of graphic 
designers at Museum of Society and Economics (founded by Neurath in 
Vienna in 1924). Neurath’s type-forms were easily-legible typified figures 
that depicted objects (buildings, cars, people, etc.), as well as activities, 
professions, and practices, and that derived their forms from the “expe- 
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rience of history.’ Called teaching pictures, they were composed of signs 
that functioned together as simple statements of fact (as, for example, 
in the signs shown). Each teaching picture had to be visually interesting 
as well as clear and self-explanatory. Well-designed teaching pictures 
exclude all unnecessary detail: “At first look you see the most important 
points, at the second the less important points, at the third, the details, 
at the fourth, nothing more—if you see more, the teaching picture is 
bad” (Neurath [1936] 1980: 23). There were many rules of composition 
and combination of type forms. All were informed by an idea of type as 
culturally derived and meaningful form. “Signs have to be like good let- 
ters,’ Neurath directed. “It will not do to take the taste of the present day 
as our only guide, we have to take into account the experience of history” 
(ibid.: 30). This is, of course, a very different concept of type from the 
functionalist concept of type—as generative prototype—that informed 
Bauhaus and CIAM design philosophy and the housing built in Weimar 
Germany in the 1920s." 

The point of connection between Neurath’s pictorial language— 
known in the 1920s as “the Vienna method” of visual communication, 
and renamed ISOTYPE (an anagram of International System Of Typo- 
graphic Picture Education) in 1935—and the architectonic language of 
the buildings of Red Vienna is a set of ideas regarding the political and 
social instrumentality of visual (non-verbal) communication. Like Neu- 
rath’s ISOTYPEs, the Gemeindebauten were intended to be didactic and 
to communicate through easily legible forms that derived from typolo- 
gies and symbols that were deeply rooted in the visual, material, and 
spatial culture of Vienna (Figure 6.13). 

It was by means of such signs or typological markers as balconies, 
portals, standardized windows, and communal garden courtyards that 
the Gemeindebauten themselves communicated what each building was, 
how it was to be used, and what its relationship was to both the larger 
program of Red Vienna and to traditional building practice in Vienna. 

The best buildings of Red Vienna operated like Neurath’s teaching- 
pictures: they were powerful images that drew on cultural memory, im- 
printed themselves indelibly on the mind, and made complex ideas both 
material and conceptually transparent. The Karl-Marx-Hof was one of 
those buildings. It became the icon of Red Vienna because its forms 
powerfully embodied the complex set of ideas that informed the political 
project of Red Vienna. Embedded in the composition of the elemental 
forms and colors of its front fagade are images of profound significance 
for the collective memory of Vienna: the towers, masts, and banners of 
Vienna’s neo-Gothic Rathaus (city hall), the rounded arches of neoclas- 
sical city gates such as the Heldentor in front of the Hofburg (Imperial 
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Figure 6.13. “The New Vienna,’ exhibition panel at the Gesellschafts- und 
Wirtschaftsmuseum, Vienna, showing the old city center replaced by the 
Gemeindebauten of Red Vienna, ca. 1926 (left). “The New Housing Built 
by the Municipality of Vienna,’ exhibition panel at the Gesellschafts- und 
Wirtschaftsmuseum, Vienna, showing distinctive proportions and features 
of the new buildings (with red windows) against those of the old tenements 
(black) depicted according to the “Vienna Method” ca. 1928. Source: © Iso- 
type Collection, Department of Typography & Graphic Communication, 
Reading University, England. 


Palace), as well as the ocher coloring, classical ordonnance, and vestigial 
pediments of Vienna’s Baroque Palaces and early-nineteenth-century 
Biedermeier houses. The Karl-Marx-Hof facade, therefore, combined 
images of Vienna’s civic authority, boundary wall and domestic cul- 
ture, and overlaid them with the triumphant cadence of red arches and 
towers. In so doing it took possession of the cultural symbols and the 
privileged markers of place and identity of Vienna and laid claim to the 
collective memory of its citizens (see also Blau 2006: 228-31, 249-52; 
Blau 1999: 387-401). 

But the real achievement of the Karl-Marx-Hof as a design is that it 
merges this symbolic presence with the quotidian—that it joins tiered 
tower and apartment balcony, monumental figure and modest habita- 
tion, civic presence and residential purpose—in a composition that 
registers the distinct dimensions of each, while constructing a unified 
identity for both. This synthesis lies at the heart of the social, political, 
and spatial project of Red Vienna. The Gemeindebauten appropriated 
the spatial patterns and markers of city and dwelling, not only because 
they were so deeply rooted in the cultural fabric of Vienna, but also be- 
cause it was precisely those markers of place and identity that had been 
so resolutely denied the tenants of Vienna’s working-class tenements. 
This might go some way towards explaining why the Gemeindebauten, 
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and especially the Karl-Marx-Hof, were so satisfying to their inhabitants 
and so threatening to those who saw their exclusive right to those sym- 
bols challenged by the new order. 


Conclusion 


The Social Democrats who built Red Vienna constructed an idea rather 
than a set of monuments. That idea was manifest to every Viennese 
worker who recognized in the massive institutional infrastructure and 
new buildings erected throughout Vienna the instrumentality of po- 
litical power and his or her own control—as enfranchised citizens of a 
democratic society—over its deployment. The buildings were testimony 
to the political control that the urban poor of Vienna had acquired over 
the shape and use of space in their city. When the Austro-Fascist Heim- 
wehr fired on the buildings of Red Vienna in February 1934, it was the 
idea of Red Vienna that they had in their sights. And in the end it was 
the idea, not the buildings of Red Vienna that they succeeded in destroy- 
ing. The Gemeindebauten survived and still function as social housing. 
Only now, under landmark protection, they are prized monuments of 
Austrian national heritage—no longer the carriers of incendiary politi- 
cal ideas. 


Notes 


1. The bibliography on the Ringstrasse is extensive; the most comprehensive 
single work on the development of the Ring and area around it is the multi- 
volume work Renate Wagner-Rieger (1969-1980). 

2. Fora detailed account of the building program and the role of the Wagner 
School, see Blau (1999). 

3. For the nineteenth-century modernization in the Habsburg Empire, see 
Good (1984) and Kann (1974). A more recent work focusing on architec- 
ture and urbanism is Blau and Platzer (1999). 

4. For Lueger and the municipal program of the Christian Socialist era in 
relation to earlier and later programs, see Kortz (1905-1906); Czeike and 
Banik-Schweitzer (1981); Czeike (1962). 

5. The classic political and economic history of interwar Austria is Gulick 
(1948). An indispensible critical assessment of the political and sociocul- 
tural project of Red Vienna is Rabinbach (1983). 

6. For detailed accounts of the municipal program, see Gruber (1991); Felix 
Czeike (1958, 1959). The municipality itself produced its own account of 
the municipal programs: Das Neue Wien, 4 vols. (Vienna: Gemeinde Wien, 
1926-1928). For a selection of Austro-Marxist texts, see Bottomore and 
Goode (1978). 
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7. As, for example, analysis of Red Vienna by Marxist architectural historian, 
Manfredo Tafuri (1980). 

8. For the Weimar Siedlungen, see Tafuri and Dal Co (1986: 186-87); Klotz 
(1986); Tafuri (1987: 197-223). 

9. Reprinted in Otto Antoinia Graf, Otto Wagner. Das Werk des Architekten, 3 
vols. Schriften des Instituts fiir Kunstgeschichte, Akademie der bildenden 
Kinste, Wien. (Vienna, Cologne, Graz: Bohlau Verlag, 1985): II: 640-47. It 
was published in English in 1912 as “The Development of a Great City, by 
Otto Wagner: Together with an Appreciation of the Author by A. D. Ham- 
lin? Architectural Record 31 (1912): 485—500. 

10. For a detailed discussion of the significance of this project for twentieth- 
century urban planning and thought, see Blau (2009: 495-508) and Blau 
(2003: 23-54). For the City Beautiful movement, see: Ciucci, Dal Co, Ma- 
nieri-Elia, and Tafuri (1979). For the Garden City see Howard (1898). For 
the German planned metropolis, which originated with the Greater-Berlin 
competition in 1908, see Hegemann (1911-1913). For Eberstadt, Mohring, 
and Petersen’s planned metropolis scheme, see Hegemann, Der Stddtebau 
I: 4, and Brix and Genzmer (1912). See also Scheffler (1913: 14). 

11. For a discussion of modernist concepts of type and Neurath’s pictogram 
language, see Blau (2006: 227-59). 
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The Ruins of Socialism 


Reconstruction and Destruction in Warsaw 


DAVID CROWLEY 


Introduction 


In February 2007, the best-known and most controversial building in 
Warsaw, the Palace of Culture, was listed by the regional conservation 
office. This communist-era skyscraper in the city’s center joined a list of 
heritage sites in Poland protected from destruction or significant altera- 
tion (Urzykowski 2007; Wilczynski 2007). This is a noteworthy event in 
the urban history of Warsaw. After all, the Palace of Culture is a monu- 
ment that was created to symbolize the Soviet Empire, a historical and 
political order which carries few, if any, positive meanings for the Poles 
today.’ In fact, the listing occurred at a time when controversy about the 
personal and public interests which had been at work during the period 
of communist rule in Poland was at its height. In the early months of 
2007 President Lech Kaczynski invested considerable political capital in 
a vetting law aimed at removing “collaborators” from prominent posi- 
tions in society. Whilst Kaczynski’s efforts were widely dismissed as a 
smokescreen designed to consolidate his own political position, the 
effect was real (Jasiewicz 2008; Michnik 2007). For a few months pub- 
lic life in Poland was swept up in a wave of denunciations and counter- 
accusations (Penketh 2007). A communist past was cast as an impedi- 
ment to public office or business.” 

Nothing in Warsaw represents the communist past more forcibly than 
the Palace of Culture. It was designed by Soviet architects and built with 
Soviet labor in the early 1950s, according to the same blueprint as Mos- 
cow’s vysotki, the city’s famous “wedding-cake” skyscrapers.’ As such, it 
was a Clear demonstration of the geopolitical reality of the postwar divi- 
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sion of Europe. Despite the unrelenting and sometimes unintentionally 
comic attempts to promote the beauty and utility of the building (includ- 
ing decorating city trams with copies of its architectural ornaments), 
Stalin’s gift was often regarded as a strange, menacing presence. 

In the 1980s, a period that saw the rise and suppression of the Solidar- 
ity trade union, novelist Tadeusz Konwicki was particularly taken with 
the “magical horror” that this always-visible building provoked among 
his compatriots. A gloomy mist of nostalgic reflection occupies his mind 
and the cityscape when he writes: 


Immersed in that cloud ... was the Palace of Culture, which once, in 
its youth, had been the Joseph Stalin Palace of Culture and Science. 
That enormous, spired building has inspired fear, hatred and magical 
horror. A monument to arrogance, a statue to slavery, a stone layer of 
abomination. But now it is only a large, upended barracks, corroded by 
fungus and mildew, an old chalet forgotten at some Central European 
crossroad. (Konwicki 1983) 


At the end of communist rule Konwicki’s identification of “magical hor- 
ror” in the contours of the building came to seem prescient. Journalists 
reported hitherto shrouded episodes from the days of its construction 
including the pitiless entombment of the bodies of Russian workers who 
had fallen to their death in the building’s foundations (Szczygiet 1991).* 
There was even some discussion of exorcising its ghosts by demolishing 
the building (Soltan and Nyczek 1992). This iconoclastic act was willed 
in the popular film Rozmowy kontrolowane (Controlled Conversations, 
directed by Sylwester Checinski, 1991). The final scene depicts what hap- 
pens when the main character—a kind of fool caught up in the events of 
Martial Law in 1981—pulls the chain to flush a toilet in the palace and 
triggers the explosion of a hidden bomb. At the end of the film, the Pal- 
ace of Culture lies in ruins. 

The case for demolition was, however, hardly convincing. The the- 
aters, lecture halls, sports facilities, offices, and other public spaces in 
the palace were simply too useful to be sacrificed. And a creeping sense 
of affection was evident in public discussions of this Soviet building in 
the course of the 1990s, a theme to which I will return. Other alterna- 
tives proposed in the 1990s included diminishing the effect of the build- 
ing in a sea of new high-rises. In fact, whilst the building remains the 
tallest structure in the city, a new downtown of glass spires now frames 
the palace. Stalin’s gift to the city is now flanked by a 54-story residential 
skyscraper designed by architectural superstar Daniel Libeskind. The 
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design—a glass curtain wall which twists into a sharply angled tip around 
a slab—is, in the words of its architect, a “response to the destruction of 
Warsaw and post war Russian reconstruction [sic]. The building will of- 
fer a new light with its facade, its form, shape, a new profile form which a 
new skyline of Warsaw can be read. This is not another corporate build- 
ing that keeps Warsaw as a tabula rasa” (Libeskind 2009). However, dur- 
ing the financial crisis of 2008-2009, building work on the site stopped 
and, for a few years, Libeskind’s glass spire was an unfinished and unim- 
pressive steel and concrete skeleton. 

As Libeskind’s project demonstrates (or perhaps, more accurately, his 
rhetoric makes clear), the past weighs heavily on the present in Warsaw 
today. Its authority is a legacy of the terrible destruction of the city in 
World War II. New building in Warsaw is often shaped by the ghostly 
outlines and shadows of history. New schemes, for instance, often 
adopt street lines which have not existed for more than sixty years. The 
Metropolitan building on Pilsudski Square—for a long time an empty 
plain in the city center—completed “its missing side and re-establishing 
the formal volume of the square” according to its London architects, 
Norman Foster Associates.° The London practice’s aim was to “create 
a thoroughly modern counterpart to the neighboring historical build- 
ings—matching their height, massing and materials.’ What makes this 
aspiration extraordinary is that the neighboring buildings—reconstruc- 
tions of the seventeenth-century Saski Palace and the Baroque Brihl 
Palace that were destroyed in World War II—do not exist ... yet. But 
plans for their reconstruction are underway. 

Ina place that has seen so much devastation, the value of what remains 
is high. An active lobby—combining professionals and amateurs—vigi- 
lantly protects the few surviving prewar buildings and even fragments 
of structures from before 1939. Attempts by property developers to 
bypass planning regulations and clear sites of bothersome relics of the 
past invariably produce swift responses in the form of newspaper ar- 
ticles and, sometimes, court orders. In 2002 bulldozers set to work on an 
early-twentieth-century tenement on the corner of Marszatkowska and 
Mokotowska Streets. The city’s preservationists were quick to publicize 
the destruction. Under pressure from the resulting public response, the 
developers were forced to revise their scheme and incorporate as much 
of the prewar structure as remained in their new building (Figure 7.1). 

Lost to history, prewar Warsaw figures strongly in the imagination. It 
also exists virtually. Nostalgic Poles can virtually walk the streets of the 
prewar city at http://www.warszawal1939.pl, a website that gathers all 
the lost buildings on a prewar city plan. An inverse relation seems to lie 
in the high sentimental value attached in the prewar building stock and 
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Figure 7.1. Historic tenement on the corner of Marszatkowska and 
Mokotowska streets, saved from demolition in 2003. Photo by David 
Crowley. 


the indifference felt for communist-era construction. A number of pub- 
lic buildings from the 1950s and 1960s have been demolished to make 
way for profitable developments. Cinemas have been amongst the most 
notable excisions. Kino “Praha” (designed by Jan Bogustawski, Jozef 
Lowinski, 1948-1950), a hybrid building combining a modernist glass 
box within a reinforced concrete frame with Socialist Realist low-relief 
figures, was demolished in 2005. A new multi-screen cinema was built 
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on the same site in 2007. It bears the same name as its precursor and, 
more tellingly, casts of its Socialist Realist ornaments are now on display 
behind the glittering glass curtain skin (Figure 7.2). Their purpose is un- 
clear: are they war trophies in capitalism's victorious assault on Soviet- 
style communism? Or are they mnemonic devices, providing landmarks 
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Figure 7.2. Casts of Socialist Realist figures placed like trophies in the 
windows of the new Praha cinema in Warsaw, photographed in 2009. 
Photo by David Crowley. 
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in an age of considerable urban renewal? Or might they be seen as signs 
of the commodification of Stalinist aesthetics, a practice underway in 
themed bars and sightseeing tours for curious tourists interested in the 
lost world of the PRL (Polska Rzeczpospolita Ludowa, People’s Republic 
of Poland).® 

With this drive to “modernize” and the disdain in which the socialist 
period in mind, what should we make of attempts to preserve PRL-era 
buildings in the last decade? After all, the Palace of Culture is a much 
less pliable and mobile symbol than the ornaments from the Praha cin- 
ema. Who or what threatens it such that it needs protection? And why 
should it enjoy protection when other significant architectural products 
of socialism do not? 


The Reconstruction Reflex 


When the lead character in Controlled Conversations—the film that 
portrayed the destruction of the Palace of Culture—stumbles out of its 
smoking ruins, he delivers his funniest line: “It'll be reconstructed” Like 
most good jokes, it bears a note of truth in its absurdity. So strong was 
the “instinct” for reconstruction in Warsaw by the early 1990s, that it 
had become something like reflex. 

Warsaw is famous for the exact reconstruction of its historic Old Town 
following the catastrophe of World War II. The Rynek (Market Square) 
and two adjacent streets (ul. Piwna and pl. Zapiecek) in the Old Town 
reopened in 1953. They had been painstakingly and brilliantly restored 
from ruins to create a near facsimile of seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century facades that had stood on the site before the war. Two facts more 
than any other served the case for reconstruction: firstly, this section of 
the city had seen some of the bloodiest fighting during the Warsaw Up- 
rising. It had tremendous emotional appeal to those who survived the 
battles for the city’s freedom. Secondly, the Nazi attack on the city was 
not just interpreted as an assault on the nation and its property: it was an 
attempt to efface Polish culture. Reconstruction was an assertion of the 
nation. The question is what benefit was brought by reconstruction to 
the communist authorities? After all, these were the Stalin years—an ep- 
och that claimed to witness the construction of a new society and a new 
kind of man and woman who were to build the future, not recreate the 
past. The answer to this question lies in the authorities’ regular attempt 
to play the patriotic card. Unpopular and illegitimate, the Polish United 
Worker’s Party (Polska Zjednoczona Partia Robotnicza), that governed 
Poland from 1948, tried to secure support by tapping popular will. It ran 
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genuinely popular voluntary labor schemes in the Old Town—and what 
is more, the party-controlled media captured every aspect of the scheme 
on film. 

The city architect claimed the early 1960s, “the Old Town now looks 
as it used to look long ago” (Ciborowski 1964). But he knew better. What 
rose there in the early 1950s was significantly different from the pre- 
war city. Completed, the Old Town in 1953 was not the Old Town as 
it had been in 1939. Emphasis was on the earliest traceable form of the 
merchants’ houses, convents, and churches crowded in to this compact 
district, which allowed conservators and architects to forget many of the 
awkward mongrel details and shabby outhouses that had filled court- 
yards and occupied the defensive walls around the district on the eve of 
the war. Equally, historic ornaments, which had long disappeared from 
the facades of these buildings, were restored. The Old Town could have 
been given many uses but its primary function was didactic. It was to 
demonstrate the force of history. Popular guides were written and tours 
were organized that accentuated the quarter’s class history by reminding 
visitors that it had been inhabited by the poor and artisanal classes in the 
nineteenth century during the long period of the Russian partition (see 
Kobielski 1952), that Feliks Dzierzynski, the founder of the Soviet Secret 
Police, had stayed in the square in 1899, or it had been the home of Jan 
Kilinski, the cobbler-turned-colonel who had led the revolt against Rus- 
sia in Warsaw in 1794—these became important facts in the history of 
class struggle in Warsaw. 

The buildings of the Old Town were given a kind of representational 
function in a literal sense. They were dressed with new relief and sgraf- 
fito work by artists. These features were almost invariably historiciz- 
ing decoration or vignettes, which were designed to explain the history 
of the market square to the visitor and gave the place a didactic func- 
tion. For example, the facades of some of the houses were decorated 
with whimsical representations of artisans or symbols of crafts once 
practiced in this quarter like Kilifski’s own trade of shoemaking. Oth- 
ers depicted the reconstruction itself, albeit sometimes in bizarrely an- 
tique forms—notably proletarian putti laying bricks on the facade of 
one house. Many of the Old Town facades were treated as surfaces onto 
which an inflected narrative of the city’s history was etched. From an or- 
thodox Marxist view, the “real” processes of history were revealed in the 
changing ownership and use of the former possessions of the rich. As 
the chief urban theorist of the period wrote of Warsaw’s grand palaces 
and squares: “dead exhibits throws into sharp relief what is really dead in 
old buildings and what the fate of these palaces of kings and aristocrats 
is now” (Goldzamt 1956). In these words, Edmund Goldzamt articulated 
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what Boris Groys later defined as the posthistorical character of Social- 
ist Realism: “According to Stalinist aesthetics, everything is new in the 
new posthistorical reality ... There is no reason to strive for formal in- 
novation, since novelty is automatically guaranteed by the total novelty 
of superhistorical content and significance. Nor does this aesthetics fear 
charges of eclecticism, for it does not regard the right to borrow from 
all ages as eclectic; after all, it selects only progressive art, which possess 
inherent unity” (Groys 1992). 

With the death of Stalin and the disparagement of Stalinist aesthet- 
ics, the phenomenon of historical facsimiles fell out in favor in Warsaw. 
The communist authorities sought to represent themselves as techno- 
crats by commissioning high-rise slabs and glass walled blocks, exem- 
plified by the Sciana Wschodnia (Eastern Wall, designed by Zbigniew 
Karpinski et al. 1960-1969) along Marszatkowska Street in the shadow 
the Palace of Culture (see Crowley 2009). Warsaw might have embraced 
the future in the late 1950s with alacrity, but the reconstruction reflex 
was by no means extinguished. In the 1960s, one ruin in the center of 
the city was the focus of a great deal of public feeling. The Royal Castle, 
then only visible between the Old Town and the river as a line of foun- 
dations, a shattered gateway and broken walls, most below the ground 
line like the site of an archaeological dig, was not forgotten. During 
the occupation the building was burned out by the Nazis in Novem- 
ber 1939 and then thoroughly destroyed with the rest of the left-bank 
city in 1944. Recognizing the threat to this landmark—which uniquely 
functioned both as the seat of the monarch and as the site of meetings 
of Polish deputies in the Sejm (“parliament”)—art historians during 
the war made covert nocturnal trips to the castle to remove furniture, 
paintings, and architectural details. Columns were taken from the cha- 
pel and paneled doors furtively lifted off their hinges. Like cells from 
which a complete organism might be cloned, these details were carefully 
preserved in anticipation of the Castle’s second coming. However, Pol- 
ish United Workers’ Party-leader Gomulka, always an uncompromising 
leader, is generally believed to have obstructed such plans personally. 
The Castle not only embodied the quasi-democratic traditions of the 
Polish Commonwealth; the fact that it had been burned and plundered 
after the blitzkrieg of September 1939 when the Soviet Union and the 
Germans had formed their alliance meant that, from the Party’s per- 
spective, the castle was an unpalatable monument.’ Unacceptable as a 
symbol of regression (perhaps because it had been adopted as a cause 
célébre by anti-communist Poles living abroad’), this complex of his- 
toric buildings, even as rubble, barely existed in the representational 
order of Polish socialism in the 1960s. Yet it occupied a prominent place 
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in the imagined or remembered city, not least for those who made the 
pilgrimage to the Old Town. 

Gomutka’s successor, Edward Gierek, who came to power in 1970 on 
the back of another wave of unrest, this time in the shipyards and facto- 
ries on the Baltic coast, took much more care to create stronger support 
for his rule. Taking a page from a number of his predecessors, he played 
the patriotic card. Interested in attracting the support, financial or oth- 
erwise, of the Polonia (Poles leaving abroad), the rebuilding of the Royal 
Castle was made into a popular cause of the first order. This grand proj- 
ect, funded by public subscription and from donations from abroad, was 
announced by Gierek in January 1971, two months after coming to office. 
After completion thirteen years later, “Warsaw Castle” as it was known 
(Royal being unacceptable in the socialist lexicon) became a showcase 
for grand state events and a popular tourist destination. Rebuilding was 
not only a shrewd attempt to tap public opinion, it checked any fantas- 
tic hopes that an empty site might nourish. In ruins, the Royal Castle 
could function indexically as evidence of both the glorious past and the 
ignominious present. Not encumbered with a purpose or function, it 
was open to the kind of emotional investment that Gierek later sought 
to contain and harness. Restored, this building belongs to that odd cat- 
egory of things—described as “counter-iconoclasm’”—that are remade in 
order to forget what their absence once signified (Forty 1999). 


Post-communist Reconstruction 


Whilst restoration had been something like a tactic employed by the 
communist authorities, the reconstruction reflex did not fade away in 
1989 with the end of the Eastern Bloc. In fact, it continues to be strongly 
felt not just in Poland today, but throughout the region (see also von 
Beyme, Chapter 3; and Asendorf, Chapter 4, this volume). At its most 
simple form, this instinct has been found in the renaming of streets 
and towns back to their prewar or pre-revolutionary nominations. This 
widespread phenomenon in the early 1990s represented a desire to re- 
instate what had been lost. Other expressions of this phenomenon have 
more complex symbolism. The Cathedral of Christ the Savior in Mos- 
cow, a building on the banks of the Moscow river (designed by Kon- 
stantin Ton, completed in 1883), which had been dynamited to prepare 
the foundations of Stalin’s uncompleted Palace of Soviets, was rebuilt in 
2000 (see Chibireva 2002). Restoration, in this instance, was character- 
ized as a form of penance, a symbol or act of atonement for the “sins” 
of the state, of the Eastern Orthodox Church and of the people during 
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the Soviet period. One of these sins was the murder of the Tsar and his 
family in 1918. The ritual events marking the consecration of the church 
climaxed in the canonization of Tsar Nicholas II, his wife, and children 
as Holy Passion-Bearers. Here that which once had been repressed re- 
turned in the form of a monument. 

Post-socialist Warsaw too has been materializing its ghosts. In 1997, 
work was completed on the Jablonowski Palace, combining the former 
Town Hall and the Church of St. Andrew. In this case, the Town Hall has 
a greater claim to significance in national mythology than the church: it 
was the place where Mayor Stefan Starzynski had appealed for the de- 
fense of Warsaw in 1939 (Figure 7.3) (see Kwiatkowski 1984). 

His radio broadcast has echoed through history, an absent presence. 
The building had been destroyed in 1944 and stood in ruins for a de- 
cade until the site was cleared.’ Although it figured in postwar discus- 
sions about how to rebuild this district (only a few hundred meters west 
of the historic core), official policy determined that only those build- 
ings predating 1850 were to be remade. Nevertheless, historians have 
speculated about the real reasons why the communist authorities did 
not reconstruct it. As Jerzy S. Majewski and Tomasz Markiewicz have 
argued, politicians procrastinated over the case of the Town Hall, balk- 


Figure 7.3. Plac Teatralny with the Jablonowski Palace, Warsaw ca. 1900. 
Source: Photoglob AG, Ziirich, Switzerland. Reproduction LC-DIG- 
ppmsc-03909 from Library of Congress, Prints and Photographs Division. 
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ing at the cost of the steel needed to support the open roof spans over 
the public spaces for which the building had been famous (Majewski and 
Markiewicz 1998: 82). Restored to the city today, this project expresses 
an important theme in post-communist political rhetoric, namely that 
the forty-year period of communist rule was a kind of detour in national 
history that has been corrected. 

The restoration of historic buildings like the Jablonowski Palace and 
the Church of Christ the Savior in Moscow in the post-communist pe- 
riod looks like an international phenomenon, common across the former 
Eastern Bloc. But a strong case can be made that the meanings of such 
actions are local. The key question here is what interests came together 
in a particular moment to realize this old/new building? It should be 
said that local here does not always mean autochthonous. As Zygmunt 
Bauman has argued, localized existence is under pressure in a global- 
ized world in ways that change how public space is understood. “With 
public spaces removed beyond the reaches of localized life” he observes, 
“localities are losing their meaning-generating and meaning-negotiat- 
ing capacity and are increasingly dependent on sense-giving and inter- 
preting actions which they do not control” (Bauman 1998: 3). Aspects 
of this dislocation were apparent in the restoration of the Jablonowski 
Palace. Its principal author was American financial institution Citibank, 
which reconstructed the building as new accommodation for its Polish 
headquarters. Whilst the arrangement of proportions, decorative de- 
tails, and fenestration approximate the original, the facade conceals un- 
remarkable offices that ignore the original arrangement of floors, walls, 
and windows. Restored, the Jablonowski Palace has returned to Warsaw 
as a kind of image of itself. In this way Citibank sought—no doubt—to 
secure some kind of prestige in the minds of the citizens of Warsaw. 
In her discussion of the spread of advertising through the Polish capi- 
tal since the early 1990s, Ella Chmielewska has noted that the surface 
historicity of the Jablonowski Palace—though free of encroachment of 
advertising—behaves like a brand or a commercial image (Chmielewska 
2003). Despite the benefit of restoration to the city, we might reflect on 
a particular kind of deficit that occurs in these symbolic acts of restora- 
tion. Henri Lefebvre has detected a pattern of loss in the emphasis on 
surface: “The tendency to make reductions of this kind—reductions to 
parcels, to images, to facades that are made to be seen and to be seen 
from (thus reinforcing ‘pure’ visual space)—is a tendency that degrades 
space. The facade (to see and to be seen) was always a measure of social 
standing and prestige’! By contrast, space—according to Lefebvre—is 
something “lived” rather than calculated, suffused with subjectivity and 
given meaning by experience. With this in mind, one might ask what 
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kind of memory can be contained in a building which is all surface, all 
skin? 

It is interesting to note that the distinction between surface and depth 
structures recent debates about the status of the Palace of Culture and 
Science, the Stalinist pile in the city center. Enemies of the building point 
to the way it dominates the horizon, its presence “destroying” the center 
of the city. Others fret about the expense of maintaining the skin of ce- 
ramic tiles which clad the building, viewing such demands on the public 
purse as a kind of Stalinist tithe on the nation long after the implosion of 
the Soviet Union. By contrast, the chief conservator—making the case 
for listing—has exonerated the building’s “Polish” interiors (Urzykowski 
2007). Containing the work of leading Polish designers of the immedi- 
ate postwar years, these interiors “ennobled” the Soviet building. Others 
commentators substitute the historically accurate and Soviet term “So- 
cialist Realism” for the ahistoric and uncontroversial label, “Art Deco,’ in 
their descriptions of the elaborate lamps and furniture which filled the 
seemingly inestimable rooms and corridors. Others defend the Palace 
by characterizing it as the sum of the experiences which had been there 
over the last five decades.!° These often combine “national” and personal 
resonance (a much mythologized Rolling Stones concert, for instance, in 
1967). The interiors—aesthetically and in terms of lived experience—of 
the building are Polish, it seems, even if its exteriors are emphatically 
Soviet. 


Ruins of the Present 


Reflecting on the listing of the Palace of Culture in a debate organized by 
the main newspaper in the city, historian Waldemar Baraniewski forged 
a connection between its preservation with an emergent but largely un- 
focused sense of loss: “by entering it into the register of monuments, 
conservators may begin to reflect on the value of such historical objects 
as Supersam—recently demolished—the Venice Bar, Moscow Cinema— 
demolished some years ago” (Urzykowski 2007). This is a list of lost land- 
marks of the PRL era: a clutch of buildings which have endured the fate 
of many communist monuments over the last twenty years throughout 
the region, i.e., ruination or disappearance (see Lahusen 2008: 307-20). 
One—Supersam—warrants further discussion, not least because of the 
public discussion its demolition occasioned. 

Supersam was a supermarket designed by Jerzy Hryniewiecki, Maciej 
Krasinski, Ewa Maciej Krasifiska, and structural engineer Waclaw Za- 
lewski in 1959 and opened to the public three years later (Figure 7.4). In 
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Figure 7.4. Supersam photographed just before its demolition in the early 
2000s. Photo by David Crowley. 


terms of the history of the People’s Republic of Poland, it is striking in 
two aspects. First, it was a notable architectural design based on osten- 
tatious engineered forms such as the cantilevered concrete canopy over 
the entrance and the funicular roof system of tensile cables and compres- 
sive arches that formed its roof. To understand the pioneering character 
of this design, one needs to consider that this building was designed a 
couple of years after the monumental, historicist style of Socialist Real- 
ism had been abandoned. Supersam was a dramatic expression of faith 
on the part of architects and the authorities in a technologically driven 
vision of modernity. This building is, in this regard, as innovative as any- 
thing one might find in France or West Germany in this period. But sec- 
ondly and more remarkably, Supersam was a supermarket (probably the 
first indigenous one in Eastern Europe). Asa style of retailing, Supersam 
was evidently modeled not on Soviet precedents but on American ones. 
It hardly needs to be said here that the supermarket was the ultimate 
symbol of American consumerism, combining the magic of abundance 
in the most ordinary of settings, the suburb (see Humphrey 1998). In 
fact, the American authorities had used the supermarket as a Cold War 
weapon with which to “beat the Reds” in the late 1950s. “Supermarket 
USA’ was an exhibit sponsored by the U.S. Department of Commerce at 
the International Trade Fair in Zagreb in 1957; whilst at the American 
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National Exhibition in Moscow in 1959, the U.S. Information Agency 
installed a branch of the Grand Union supermarket chain (see Haddow 
1997; Pulos 1988: 262). Supermarkets were, however, not antithetical to 
Soviet-style socialism or, more precisely, to the politics of technocratic 
socialism which took hold after Khrushchev took the reign of the Soviet 
Union in the mid 1950s. The post-Stalinist regimes built their legitimacy 
on addressing consumer wants, i.e., needs that had been repressed dur- 
ing the Stalin years. Supersam testifies to a moment of hope—ultimately 
a forlorn one—that a kind of modernized socialism after Stalin could 
make good on its promises." 

Supersam’s fate was sealed by the changes in the retail economy after 
1989. Unable to compete against the French and British-owned out-of- 
town shopping malls which have sprung up in the sprawling suburbs 
and occupying a valuable city-center site, Supersam—like many simi- 
lar buildings—was slated for demolition (and a 23-story tower combin- 
ing the blessed trinity of office, residential, and retail spaces planned to 
be built on the site). What was exceptional however, was the vigorous 
wave of nostalgia that gripped this building in its last months. SARP, the 
architect’s union, put it on a list of 120 architectural monuments of the 
communist period. This gesture represented an attempt by a profession 
to assert its credibility in the face of accusations that it had produced 
the barren landscape of “Real Existing Socialism” Commentators also 
imagined new futures for this building at other sites in the city, as dis- 
mantled and renovated it might function as kind of cultural center in 
a new location or become part of the Warsaw University campus (Ha- 
daj 2006). What are more telling are the responses of those without the 
professional interests in the building: art history student Pawel Giergon 
collected 1,800 signatures to be sent to the conservation office in the 
region, demanding that the building be protected.” 

Interest in Supersam’s fate simmered through the course of 2006 in a 
series of claims and counter-claims made in the press. The property de- 
veloper argued that that building was structurally unsound—playing on 
the real fears of a repeat of the kind of catastrophic collapse that occurred 
at a Katowice market in January 2006, causing the death of dozens of peo- 
ple. Others countered, arguing that foreign commercial interests at work 
were pursuing profit at the expense of the city and its residents. Workers 
whose jobs were under threat joined the pro-demolition camp, imagin- 
ing—optimistically—new employment opportunities on the horizon.” 

The voice of protests had little impact, save triggering public debate: 
the supermarket was destroyed in 2007. During these discussions it was 
striking that a large number of people without a professional interest in 
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this building marked their personal concern for it. Some made pilgrim- 
ages to the building in its final days. Blogs and websites were also host to 
a good amount of nostalgic traffic in which citizens of the city recalled 
their visits to the supermarket and reflected, more generally, the chang- 
ing face of the city. What is being remembered in such actions? Is this 
a kind of anti-capitalist reflex? Or a kind of repressed desire for the res- 
toration of old-style communist order (a kind of communist revanchist 
fantasy that Svetlana Boym has called “restorative nostalgia” [Boym 
2001: 41])? Neither argument seems likely. After all, the supermarket is 
hardly a good symbol for either politics. 

Perhaps the affection in which Supersam was held can be connected 
to the general excitement of being modern which could be felt in the 
1960s in Eastern Europe (and, of course, in the West too). The relative 
and new affluence of the period meant that people bought their first 
electric kitchen appliances or purchased that miraculous box, the tele- 
vision, or for that matter visited their first supermarket. Nostalgia for 
these things may well have to do with recapturing an irrevocable ex- 
citement, somewhat detached from political ideology. Yet this cannot 
explain the fact that those who felt the significance of this building most 
strongly were often too young to have memories of the Thaw years. For 
instance, Supersam was the subject of a number of artworks—mostly 
by young artists in their twenties—in the “Tu zaszla zmiana” (“Here a 
Change Occurs”) exhibition at the Kordegarda Gallery in Warsaw (Janu- 
ary to March 2007). Marcin Chomicki and Justyna Wencel, for instance, 
suggested replacing the standard bus stop on Unii Lubelskiej Square, 
near the site of the supermarket, with a structure inspired by its ex- 
travagant roof. The bus stop would be a strange after-image of the lost 
supermarket. Maria Keisner, in the same show, exhibited canvases rep- 
resenting the landmarks of socialist modernism, as well as non-places 
in the industrial landscape of post-communist Poland. Supersam was 
represented by its roofline. Indebted to the artwork of Andrzej Wr6- 
blewski, a painter whose work at the beginning of the Beirut regime in 
Poland represented a troubled response to socialist optimism, Keisner’s 
images represent an anxious response to capitalist modernity. Her por- 
traits of socmodernist buildings simply ignore the capitalist setting in 
which these structures now exist. 

One way of reflecting on the affection and enthusiasm for Supersam 
is that this building had become a landmark in a strongly social sense. 
It was a kind of mnemonic device that helped people orient themselves 
in a fast-changing world. In this regard, it was the ordinariness of this 
building which lent it particular significance (rather than its pioneering 
engineering). In this regard, experience seems to be important. Ordinary 
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citizens of the city recalled their visits to Supersam in ways that seemed 
much closer to Lefebvre’s conception of “lived space” In the numerous 
comments that found their way onto the blogs of Warsaw’s newspapers, 
the phrase “I remember” dominated. Usually what followed this phrase 
was a description of smells, tastes, and journeys across the city, often 
made in childhood. In a capitalist economy predicated on obsolescence 
and even on a kind of forgetfulness, it is surely poignant that a super- 
market could—even at the time of its demolition—join one of Warsaw’s 
many symbols of steadfastness. 


Conclusion 


Here—and in conclusion—a contrast between Supersam and Citibank’s 
Warsaw headquarters can be made, one which has the potential to re- 
veal much about the interests at work in the city in the early years of the 
twenty-first century. In the case of the Jablonowski Palace, capitalism 
presents itself as a protector of the city’s fabric. In the case of the super- 
market, it presents itself as a modernizing force, stripping the city of the 
detritus of socialism. While the flat facades of Citibank simulate history, 
they cannot resonate in the way that the lived spaces of memory can. 
Even after its destruction, Supersam—like other survivals of the social- 
ist period including, perhaps, the phantasmagoric structure which still 
overshadows the city, the Palace of Culture—remains a rich and textured 
space of memory. 


Notes 


This chapter—presented as a talk at the University of Bologna in June 2007 and 
at New York University in 2009— updates and explores themes addressed in my 
book, Warsaw (London: Reaktion, 2003). 

1. See various essays in Patac Kultury I Nauki. Miedzy ideologig a masowg 
wyobraznig, edited by Zuzanna Grebecki and Jakub Sadowski (Krakéw: 
Nomos, 2007). 

2. A second wave of controversy rippled through public life in Poland in 
late 2009 when amendments were made to existing Polish laws on “hate 
crime” to ban all public displays of communist symbols. The move was 
initiated by politicians from the country’s ruling Platforma Obywatelska 
(Civic Platform) party. Critics of the legislation immediately pointed to the 
imprecision of the term “symbol,” often arguing that the Palace of Culture 
and Science was just such an emblem and, as the most visible landmark 
in Warsaw, could hardly be proscribed. See Andrew Curry, “Poland to 
Ban Communist Symbols,’ Der Spiegel, November 24, 2009; http://www 
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12. 
13. 


.Spiegel.de/international/europe/0,1518,663154,00.html (accessed Decem- 
ber 2009). 


. On Moscow’s highrises see V. Paperny, Architecture in the Age of Stalin: 


Culture-Two (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, ,2011) and Sonia S. 
Hoisington, “Soviet Schizophrenia and the American Skyscraper,’ in Rus- 
sian Art and The West, edited by Polly Blakesley and Susan E. Reid, 156-72 
(DeKalb: Northern Illinois University Press, 2006). 


. See also Magdalena Zabrowska, “The Height of (Architectural) Seduction: 


Reading the ‘Changes’ through Stalin’s Palace in Warsaw, Poland,’ Journal 
of Architectural Education 54(4) (2006): 205-17. It should be noted that is 
an episode that some historians dispute—I am grateful for Jerzy Kochanow- 
ski’s observations on this matter. 


. See http://www.fosterandpartners.com/Projects/0986/Default.aspx (ac- 


cessed September 2009). 


. On post-communist nostalgia, see Nostalgia. Eseje o tesknocie za komu- 


nizmem, edited by Jurij Andruchowycz et al. (Warsaw: Czarne, 2002). 


. See various essays in the theme of the history of the rebuilding of the Royal 


Castle in Warsaw in “Dzieje odbudowy Zamku Kroélewskiego w Warsza- 
wie,’ Kronika Zamkowa, no. 43—4 (2003). 


. A committee dedicated to the rebuilding of the Royal Castle was estab- 


lished in London shortly after the war by Poles living in exile. 


. This was, in fact, the second time the building stood in ruins. It was badly 


damaged in the aftermath of the 1863 Uprising against the Tsar. 


. See, for instance, Agata Passent, Palac wiecznie zywy (Warsaw: Spis Tresci, 


2004). 


. Fora broad discussion of modernization during the Khrushchev Thaw, see 


various essays in Style and Socialism: Modernity and Material Culture in 
Post-War Eastern Europe, edited by Susan E. Reid and David Crowley (Ox- 
ford: Berg, 2000). 

See the list of signatories at http://www.sztuka.net (accessed June 2008). 
Copies of press reports can be found at http://www.sztuka.net (accessed 
June 2008). 
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State Building as 


an Urban Experience 
The Making of Ankara 


ALEV CINAR 


Introduction 


One of the main concerns of this volume is to uncover the relation- 
ship between power and architecture, or in more general terms, between 
politics and urban space, as this relationship is manifest particularly in 
the making of a capital city. Along these lines, one of the questions posed 
by Michael Minkenberg in the Introduction is “What is the relationship 
between particular styles and designs and the power structure of the 
regime responsible for building the capital?” One way to approach this 
question is to look at urban design and architectural styles as a reflection 
of the political project of a state, and particularly the founding ideology, 
so as to read and trace the specificities of this ideology in the buildings, 
structures, and the urban design of the capital city. In this chapter, I take 
this approach one step further and claim that the building of the capital 
city not only reflects the political project of the state, but in fact, it is the 
main tool with which the state establishes its own power and author- 
ity. In other words, the study presented in this chapter is based on the 
assumption that building the capital city is one of the key mechanisms 
with which the state constructs itself, generates its power and legitimizes 
its authority. 

The creation of a new capital city is not something that a newly 
founded state does after it comes to power so as to create for itself a lo- 
cation from which it can govern the country. The building of the capital 
city is more importantly about the creation of the state itself. The state 
constructs itself by redefining land as national territory and marking its 
boundaries, by opening up and defining new spaces, closing others, in- 
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scribing them with the marks and symbols of the nation, and organizing 
urban space around foundational norms and principles. These are self- 
constitutive acts; the state constitutes itself as the builder of the nation 
vested with the power and authority to define its territory, control its 
space, dictate the meaning of urbanity, shape the evolution of the public 
sphere, and suppress contending ideologies that seek to define the na- 
tion and its spaces in different ways. By constructing a city, the state be- 
comes the agent of the nation, the author that inscribes the nation into 
space, hence creating the nation-state. Giving shape to urban space by 
monitoring the architectural styles, erection of statues and monuments, 
and placement of squares, parks, shopping centers, and public build- 
ings allows the state to establish its power and authority in controlling 
and dictating the norms that guide daily public life. The arrangement 
and monitoring of public spaces serve the function of transforming or- 
dinary city dwellers that, just by partaking in daily routine activity, are 
transformed into citizens. This is how, through the creation of the city of 
Ankara during the founding years, that the new state constructed itself 
as the legitimate ruler of the Turkish nation. 


The Location of a New Capital 


Ankara was built out of a small, insignificant town in the central part of 
Anatolia after being declared the capital of Turkey in 1923 and became 
in a couple of decades the second largest city after Istanbul.’ Referring to 
the building of Ankara, writer and journalist Falih Rifki Atay, who was a 
close acquaintance of Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk and the honorary chair- 
man of the Ankara Master Planning Commission, said, “The Ottomans 
built monuments, the Turks are the builders of cities.” What is signifi- 
cant in Atay’s words is the contrast drawn between the Ottomans and 
the Turks, as if they are two different societies, and the subtle derision 
of the 600-year-old empire to the benefit of the fresh new Turkish state. 
Such denigration of Ottoman times was an important part of official 
discourse at the time, serving as an effective ideological tool with which 
the founders established the foundations of their modernization project 
and a new sense of nationhood. 

Ankara’s geographical location away from the Ottoman state centered 
in Istanbul, and the lack of any historical, cultural, economic or military 
significance of the city that connected it to the Ottoman or Islamic past 
worked as a metaphorical distance that the new state wanted to take from 
the imperial and Islamic frame of the Ottoman Empire. This geographi- 
cal as well as allegorical distance to Islam and the Ottoman made the city 
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a perfect candidate for representing the newness and modernness of the 
new state. The image of anew modern secular state was achieved exactly 
by the creation of a sense of a disjunctive break from the Ottoman times. 
The Ottoman was projected as traditional, Islamic, backward, incapable 
of effective governance, and unable to represent or defend the nation. 
Atatiirk himself denounced the Ottoman dynasty for having “usurped 
the sovereignty of the Turkish nation by force, and carried on this cor- 
ruption for six centuries” (cited in Akcura 1971: 28). This inferior and 
backward image of the Ottoman allowed the new state to constitute itself 
as modern, advanced, secular, superior, and vested with the power and 
authority to capably represent and defend its nation located in Anatolia. 
Centering the new state in Ankara away from the Sultan’s palace allowed 
for the spatial articulation of this distance toward the Ottoman system 
and all that it represented. The fact that Ankara was going to be built on 
more or less barren land that bears no significant marks of Islam and the 
Ottoman times made the city function like a blank screen upon which the 
image of a new modern nation could be projected. Consequently, what 
emerged in a matter of not more than a decade was a new city wherein 
every corner, street, and avenue and every building, statue, or monument 
embodied this official vision of the nation and stood as a testament to the 
authority and legitimacy of the new state. 

Studying the building of the capital city as an undertaking with which 
the state constructs itself is particularly revealing in the case of Ankara, 
namely because Ankara was created almost from a blank slate, thereby 
making it fairly easy to delineate the kind of image that the state pro- 
jected onto this slate. This chapter studies the ways in which the state was 
involved in creating the space of the capital city around a central square 
in Ankara and how the state established its own power and authority by 
emerging as the agent and engineer of this new space by designating the 
placement of key structures such as the parliament building and central 
monuments; by arranging and designing the main public areas, which 
allowed for the control and monitoring of the flow of daily life in the 
capital city; and by orchestrating the appearance, design, and naming of 
various city spaces, its streets, and buildings so as to engineer the ways 
in which citizens would experience the city, and through it, the nation. 


A New Center for the New Nation 


Ankara was built upon the pillars of a founding ideology consisting of 
a West-oriented modernism, secularism, and Turkish nationalism that 
distinguished itself from Ottomanism, Islamism, and other contending 
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national ideologies at the time. The latter ideologies had emerged as vi- 
able alternatives before and during the founding years, which had come 
together at the first National Assembly in 1920 that had consisted of ele- 
ments from a wide political spectrum, including Islamists, Ottomanists, 
Kurdish nationalists, and Bolshevists. However, during the War of Inde- 
pendence that lasted until 1923, these rival ideologies were overpowered 
one after another to the benefit of the West-oriented secularist ideology 
of Mustafa Kemal, such that when the second National Assembly gath- 
ered in 1923, it was much more homogeneously congregated around the 
principles of secularism and a West-oriented nationalism under Mustafa 
Kemal Atatiirk’s unchallenged authority. To this day, the plurality and 
heterogeneity of the first National Assembly is presented as a problem 
and an impediment to the realization of Mustafa Kemal’s secularist and 
nationalist ideals by official national history (Kili 1982: 66-69). It is in 
the midst of such contention that the principles upon which the new 
Turkish state was founded emerged. The cases examined here illustrate 
the ways in which the founding principles were instituted as a display 
of their authority against their alternatives through the construction of 
the city, arrangement of its spaces, engineering of its appearance, and 
regulation of the flow of daily life. 

However, the founding of the state does not mean that all contending 
ideologies are silenced and eliminated once and for all. On the contrary, 
the negotiation of the legitimacy and authority of the founding ideology 
and Turkey’s new national identity around the issues of Islam, Kurdish 
nationalism, liberalism, or Westernism continued throughout the twen- 
tieth century and still constitute the main points of political contention 
today. As with all nation- and state-building projects, the building of the 
Turkish state and the consequent creation of Ankara took place amidst 
a field of contending ideologies and alternative national projects. The 
state’s official version of secular-national modernity has never been the 
only project. Since the early years of the Republic, there have always been 
alternative projects and discourses of modernization that understand 
and exploit the term in different ways. Throughout the course of the 
twentieth century, several alternative discourses have been formulated 
and deployed not only by different political parties and movements, but 
also by forces of civil society such as the media, business associations, 
or religious groups that have interacted with and influenced one an- 
other to different degrees. The liberal/industrialist wave of the 1950s, 
the Marxist trends of the 1970s, and the Islamist discourses of the 1990s 
are some salient examples. Not all of these alternative views of moder- 
nity developed into full-fledged political programs, and while some have 
remained marginal, others have been so influential as to come to power, 
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altering the official discourse on modernity in important respects. It is 
possible to trace the spatial and architectural articulations of competing 
discourses of modernity in Turkey in the evolution of cities in general 
and of Ankara in particular throughout the twentieth century. However, 
since the scope of such a study would be much too broad to be effec- 
tively dealt with here, this chapter examines only the early years of the 
Republic when the formation of the new state was achieved through the 
making of the city of Ankara. 


The Turkish Nation: Modern and Secular 


Modernity and secularism, constituting the core of the founding national 
ideology, were the main principles upon which the new nation-state and 
consequently the city of Ankara were built. These two concepts were 
so tightly connected and complementary of each other that they came 
to be treated as one and the same thing. To this day, the word modern 
is widely used in Turkey to indicate a secular viewpoint. The following 
cases are all illustrative of the ways in which these principles concertedly 
dictated the emergence of a new city, a new sense of urbanity, and a new 
public sphere wherein a new nation and its citizens came into being. 

The notion of modernity plays a central role in the constitution of the 
new Turkish nation-state. Modernity has been the single most impor- 
tant guiding force that has shaped the formation of societal and political 
institutions and the evolution of the public and private spheres since the 
early years of the Republic. As the basis of the founding ideology of the 
new state, modernity at the time was understood as the consumption 
of what was taken as a universal norm of civilization, but what in fact 
French bourgeois culture was. It was neither associated with Europe, 
nor specifically France (which it actually modeled), but rather seen as a 
universal standard and style. On this note, Atatiirk said: 


There are a variety of countries, but there is only one civilization. In 
order for a nation to advance, it is necessary that it joins this civiliza- 
tion. If our bodies are in the East, our mentality is oriented toward the 
West. We want to modernize our country. All our efforts are directed 
toward the building of a modern, therefore Western state in Turkey. 
What nation is there that desires to become a part of civilization, but 
does not tend toward the West?? 


As suggested here, modernity and civilization were seen as one and 
the same thing, understood primarily as a way of life and a universal 
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norm that all modernizing countries are expected to adopt. On a similar 
note, Atatiirk referred to the new apparel and the top hat that was in- 
troduced with the Hat Law of 1925 as part of the “international dress” 
style that the Turkish nation is expected to adopt to show how civilized 
it is.* Understood as a lifestyle, an orientation, this universal culture of 
modernity and civilization would find its best expression in the outward 
appearance of citizens. 

This conceptualization of modernity as an image of the nation was 
mobilized in the early years of the Republic and institutionalized as part 
of the nation-building process in the making of the city of Ankara. This 
new lifestyle was to be displayed in various realms of daily life from 
clothing, gender identities, family type, entertainment, sports, and lei- 
sure activity to architecture, urban planning, and the arts. New public 
spaces emerging under the supervision of the state became the stage 
from which this new “civilized” lifestyle was displayed. Acknowledg- 
ing that cities and city spaces were the primary sites for the expression 
and institutionalization of modernity, Atatiirk said, “Every place that is 
a home and shelter for the Turk will be a model of health, cleanliness, 
beauty and modern culture” (cited in Sarioglu 2001: 103). With this 
particular goal in mind, Atatiirk personally initiated various projects in 
Ankara including public parks and greens, the building of a new hotel 
and restaurant, and the establishment of a conservatory of music, an 
academy of performance arts, and the Halkevieri (“People’s Houses”— 
centers for culture, sports, and arts). Several new buildings and public 
spaces such as the new Ankara Palas hotel, where dance receptions, 
Western classical music concerts, and other extravagant celebrations 
were held, became key public sites where this new lifestyle was per- 
formed and displayed. 

Since the founding elite saw modernity as the culture and practice of 
what they understood to be Western civilization and since Islam was ab- 
solutely external to the imagination of the West, modernity, by default, 
had to be secular. For this reason, secularism has been the most essential 
part of the founding ideology and the most vital mark of modernity in 
Turkey. This insistence on secularism as a foundational principle was 
probably more pronounced than other experiences with secularism in 
Europe because of the role and place of Islam in Ottoman society. Islam 
was not only the single most important guiding principle around which 
social, political, and cultural life under the Ottomans were organized,” 
but it was also so tightly associated with Turkey in the eyes of Europeans 
that dissociating it from the new Turkish identity required doubly con- 
centrated efforts. Since Islam played such a constitutive role in Ottoman 
society, secularism as the foundational principle that was to replace it 
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had to serve a similar function and act as a guiding principle that would 
organize the public as well as the private spheres. As a result, secularism 
emerged not only as a principle governing formal political affairs of the 
state, but also as a norm that would reshape the public and private lives 
of citizens and a matter of national identity that was to be displayed for 
the European gaze.° 

For this reason, secularism in Turkey has acquired distinctively unique 
characteristics. Rather than following the common pattern where all 
religious affairs are separated from formal political affairs, the institu- 
tionalization of secularism involved the bringing of all religious activity 
under the direct control and monopoly of the secular state. In 1924, a 
Directorate of Religious Affairs was formed to act as the ultimate au- 
thority on the knowledge and practice of Islam. The Directorate would 
operate directly under the Office of the Prime Minister, and its chair 
and board would be appointed by the president. Simultaneously with 
the establishment of the Directorate, all other practices and authorities 
of Islam were outlawed, including the Caliphate, which had been the 
institutional ruler of Islam all over the world since the sixteenth century. 
Autonomous religious lodges (tekke and zaviye) and sufi orders (tari- 
kat) were banned. A secular civil code was adopted (from Switzerland) 
to replace the previous codes based on Islamic law (Shariat) outlawing 
all forms of polygamy, annulling religious marriages, and granting equal 
rights to men and women in matters of inheritance, marriage, and di- 
vorce. The religious court system and institutions of religious education 
were abolished. The “use of religion for political purposes” was banned 
under the new secular Penal Code; the Ottoman dynasty was expatri- 
ated; the article that defined the Turkish state as “Islamic” was removed 
from the Constitution; and the alphabet was changed, replacing Arabic 
letters with Roman ones. 

While autonomous Islamic authorities were dissolved one after the 
other, the Directorate of Religious Affairs was authorized to oversee the 
knowledge and practice of Islam, which included the supervision of all 
mosques and the public sermons given there, the appointment of imams, 
and the production and dissemination of Islamic knowledge. 

State control over Islam also involved the strict regulation of its pub- 
lic visibility and presence. The Hat Law of 1925 outlawed the wearing 
of religious garb and the turban except for the staff of the Directorate of 
Religious Affairs and the imams of mosques. The unauthorized wearing 
of religious garb was severely penalized, not so much because secular 
authorities were against Islam per se, but because such “imposters” were 
confused with government-appointed religious officials and thereby “un- 
dercut the authority of the authorized personnel” (cited in Kezer 1999: 
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212). In other words, what the secular state was against was the visibility 
of Islam that was beyond its control. 

One of the most controversial attempts to bring Islam under the con- 
trol of the secular state was the changing of the call for prayers (ezan) 
from Arabic, the sacral language of Islam, to Turkish. In this case, “con- 
trol” was attempted by the nationalization of a prevailing Islamic ritual. 
The first call for prayers in Turkish, translated into “pure Turkish” by the 
Turkish Language Association founded by Atatiirk, was chanted in 1932 
in the Ayasofya Mosque in Istanbul and then standardized throughout 
mosques around the country upon the orders of the Directorate of Re- 
ligious Affairs.’ Since the ezan is chanted five times per day from atop 
minarets scattered around cities, intended to be heard by everyone, it is 
a highly salient mark of the undeniable presence of Islam in the public 
sphere. By chanting the ezan in Turkish, the secular state not only brings 
under control an aspect of Islam that has gained a unique presence in 
public through sound, but also submits it to nationalist discourse. This 
intervention, however, never became popular, could not be institutional- 
ized, and was abolished by the populist Democrat Party regime in 1950. 

As such, the institutionalization of secularism involved not exclusion, 
but a tightly controlled inclusion of Islam in the public sphere. While of- 
ficial Islam was given a limited and closely monitored place in the public 
sphere, autonomous Islamic practices were disallowed. 

In sum, the new state was founded upon interventions that sought to 
institutionalize modernity-as-civilization and a unique understanding 
of secularism as a monopoly on Islam. This task involved the creation 
of a sense of a new, modern, and secular Turkish nation with a unique 
culture, history, and a lifestyle and instilling it in the collective imagina- 
tion. This founding ideology was codified in the 1924 Constitution, but 
the declaration of the nation in writing was not sufficient. The founding 
principles that constituted the national subject as modern and secular 
had to be given material form so as to constitute the social reality of the 
citizens. No other means than the building of a city would serve this 
function better. In other words, the state started to build Ankara in or- 
der to give substance and reality to the nation that it conjured up. 


The Parliament Buildings and the Republican People’s Party 


The image of the new nation found shape through various means, rang- 
ing from the writing of a new national history to the making of new 
social and political institutions, starting with the constitution. One of 
the important mediums of the creation of this new sense of nationhood 
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has been the use and rearrangement of cities and city spaces. The inter- 
ventions of the founding elite in space so as to build a new nation and 
to establish the state are illustrated in the designation of Ankara as the 
capital of the new Republic and the relocation of city centers away from 
central mosques to secular spaces marked by administrative buildings 
and national monuments in towns and cities across the country. In par- 
ticular, the declaration of Ankara as the new capital and Ulus (Nation) 
Square as its center, marked by the new parliament building and the Vic- 
tory Monument, served to inscribe the new modern secular nation upon 
space and establish the new state as the agent of this inscription. 

Aware of the importance of the building of the new capital, the new 
state diverted an important portion of its scarce resources to the build- 
ing of Ankara. The first task was to build the city center, a central square 
from which the rest of the city would expand. It was only natural that 
the most important building that would designate the placement of this 
square was the parliament building. 

The first parliament building was built in 1915 as the Ankara club- 
house of The Committee of Union and Progress (CUP—Ittihat ve Terakki 
Cemiyeti), which was the leading Ottoman party that had conducted the 
Young Turk Revolution in 1908 and was disbanded in 1918 after Tur- 
key’s defeat in World War I alongside Germany. In 1920 Mustafa Kemal 
decided to lead the ongoing Turkish War of Independence from Ankara, 
where he planned to convene an assembly of representatives from all 
over the country. The construction of the two-story CUP building was 
still not finished but since there were no other structures available in 
Ankara at the time that would be suitable as a parliament building, the 
building was quickly completed and opened as Turkey’s first Grand Na- 
tional Assembly building in April 1920. It was in this parliament build- 
ing that the Turkish Grand National Assembly declared the Republic 
into being on October 29, 1923 (Figure 8.1). 

The opening of the first parliament building in Ankara was arguably 
the most important event in the building of the new state. First and 
foremost, it allowed the leaders of the Turkish War of Independence to 
form a collective body that would step in as the provisional government 
in place of the Ottoman government in Istanbul, which was dissolved 
in March 1920 by the Sultan under pressures of the occupying British 
forces. Second, and perhaps even more importantly, Mustafa Kemal 
showed every effort to ensure that the new Grand National Assembly 
was a representative body that derived its legitimacy from being a true 
representation of the Turkish nation. The Assembly not only included 
leaders of the National Independence movement from all over Anatolia, 
but also many elected members of the dissolved parliament in Istan- 
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Figure 8.1. The first parliament building, which housed the Grand 
National Assembly in 1920-1924, marked the transformation of the 
state from being a constitutional monarchy to a modern nation-state 
that founded its legitimacy on the consent it received from the national 
community it represented. Source: Cangir 2007: 1418. 


bul who had escaped to Ankara. This composition of the Assembly was 
highly significant in that it marked the transformation of the state from 
a constitutional monarchy under the Ottoman system, the legitimacy of 
which was based on the approval of the Sheikh-ul-Islam (head of Islamic 
authority), to a modern nation-state that founded its legitimacy on the 
consent it received from the national community that it represented. 

The formation of the parliament was significant also because it served 
to conjure and solidify the imagination of a national community that it 
represented. Given that the “nation” is a highly abstract—and at the time, 
was a relatively new—concept, the formation of the parliament served 
to give this abstract notion a solid and tangible form toward which new 
national allegiances could be diverted in place of the former sense of 
loyalty to one’s community based on religion and dynastic (Ottoman) 
affiliation. 

A year after the declaration of the Republic, the Turkish Grand Na- 
tional Assembly moved to the second parliament building that was built 
in 1923 in close proximity to the first building, initially to serve as the 
headquarters of the Republican People’s Party (RPP—Cumhuriyet Halk 
Partisi), which was the political party founded by Mustafa Kemal dur- 
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ing the War of Independence, the party that secured an unchallenged 
majority in the parliament in 1923, declared the Republic, and ruled the 
country in a single party system until 1950. The parliament stayed in this 
new building from 1924 until 1960 when it moved to its current location 
in a different part of the city (Figure 8.2). 

The fact that the second building was initially built not as a parlia- 
ment building but actually as the headquarters of the RPP is a telling 
indicator of the political priorities of the state at the time. During the 
founding years, certain elements of the founding ideology, referred to as 
Kemalism, were held with much higher priority than others. Ideals such 
as modernization, secularism, and Turkish nationalism, which were 
taken as the foundational principles of the new state, seriously over- 
shadowed the value given to other ideals such as democracy or political 
rights and freedoms. While the ideal of democracy was institutionalized 
in the parliament, the top priority principles of Kemalism were institu- 
tionalized in the political program of the RPP. Kemalism consists of six 
principles including republicanism, secularism, nationalism, populism, 
statism, and revolutionism (reforms taken toward the goal of modern- 
ization). These principles, referred to as the “six arrows” of Kemalism, 
were adopted by the RPP as the party’s main ideological principles, and 
the party banner depicting six arrows was chosen to reflect the party’s 


Figure 8.2. The second parliament building that housed the Grand 
National Assembly between 1924 and 1960 was originally built as the 
headquarters of the ruling Republican People’s Party, which is symbolic 
of the shift of political power from the parliament to the Party. 

Source: Cangir 2007: 1421. 
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commitment to Kemalism. These six principles were later inserted in the 
constitution in 1937. 

In short, even though the parliament building retained its significance 
as the place where the representatives of the nation first met to lead the 
War of Independence, and where the Turkish Republic came into exis- 
tence, it was the RPP that was seen as the true representation and the 
embodiment of Kemalism. For this reason, the first new building to be 
built by the brand new state in 1923 was not a new parliament building, 
but actually a new headquarters for the ruling RPP. It was only when 
the new building was completed in 1924 that the RPP decided to use it 
instead as the new parliament building, and it relocated its headquarters 
in the former parliament building. 

Perhaps for the same reason, the parliament building never became 
the central point of attraction in the life of the capital city to this day. 
It certainly served as the solidification of a sense of nationhood dur- 
ing the War of Independence, but after the formation of the Republic, 
other structures such as the Victory Monument (1927), the Ethnography 
Museum (1930) and later Atatiirk’s Mausoleum, Anitkabir (1953) were 
regarded with much higher value than the parliament building, and were 
seen and visited as the central structures that represented the core val- 
ues of the Turkish nation. 

Indeed, the central structure that marked the center of the capital city 
and defined the conceptual center of the nation was not the parliament 
building, but the Victory Monument placed at the central square called 
the Hakimiyet-i Milliye Meydani (National Sovereignty Square), which 
later became Ulus Meydani (The Nation Square). The designation of the 
city center at the Nation Square served to create a sense of national ter- 
ritory being built around the territorial center of the capital city. 


The Nation Square: Centering the Nation 


Nation Square stood at the intersection of Istasyon (Station) Avenue and 
Atatiirk Boulevard, marked at its center by the Victory Monument and 
circumvented by structures and buildings representing the key axes of 
the new republic. At the center of Nation Square stood the tall Victory 
Monument, with the figure of Atatiirk in military outfit, riding a horse 
on top of a pedestal overlooking the procession of the new buildings on 
Station Avenue, starting with the parliament and ending with the sta- 
tion building. The height and the strategic positioning of this monument 
placed the new Ankara under the gaze of the iconic figure of Atatiirk, as 
if he is closely watching the growth of the new city under his feet and 
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with it the trajectory of Turkish modernity. This instillation was one of 
the first iconized images of Atatiirk that would proliferate throughout 
the country during the following decades, turning him into a near-deity 
who is overseeing the development of Turkish modernity and national- 
ism in the direction he ordained (Figure 8.3).° 

The plaza on the side of the parliament was used as the central pub- 
lic space for the state to meet and address its citizens. This plaza was 
used not only for official ceremonies and commemorative gatherings, 
but also for the public execution (hanging) of the Independence Tribu- 
nal convicts (Yalim, 2002: 194; Kezer, 1999: 213-15). These were usu- 
ally people who had resisted or fought against Atatiirk, his reforms, or 
the new state forming in Ankara, convicted either for collaborating with 
the occupying forces during the war or for leading insurgencies—often 
based on Islam—in Anatolia. These public executions served to display 
the authority and power of the state in incriminating alternative political 
ideologies and projects, particularly Islamism and Ottomanism, using 
the public sphere it created as its medium. 

On the other side of the square was the headquarters for the ruling 
RPP which settled into the first parliament building, representing the 
centralization of political power and the ideology of the ruling elite. 
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Figure 8.3. The Victory Monument, marking the center of the new capital 
and overlooking the construction of modern Turkey. Source: Sagdic¢ 1993: 
59: 
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Perhaps the most significant building on the square after the par- 
liament was Ankara Palas (1927), the hotel commissioned by Atatiirk 
himself to serve as the official guesthouse, which, together with Karpi¢ 
Restaurant close by, served politicians, diplomats, high-ranking bureau- 
crats, and other new constituents of Nation Square. As discussed in detail 
following, Ankara Palas and Karpi¢ Restaurant became the main pub- 
lic space of the new republic where the West-oriented secular modern 
lifestyle of the Republican elite was performed and displayed. Another 
prominent building was Siimerbank (state-owned textiles and apparel 
company), facing the square with its showcase of textiles all produced 
in Turkey by Turkish workers, inscribing the symbol of national indus- 
try, progress, and state productivity onto the square (Bozdogan, 2001: 
132-33). Across from Siimerbank was the Tiirkiye Is Bankasi (Turkish 
Business Bank), Turkey’s first private bank founded with state support 
in 1924 to finance industrial development (Kezer 1999: 134). These two 
buildings represented the attempt to build a state-owned industrial base 
for a national economy and stood as testaments to the state-built foun- 
dations of Turkish capitalism. 

The final landmark that faced the square from the bottom of Station 
Avenue was the central train station. At the end of World War I, Ankara 
station was the end of a minor route on the Baghdad-Basra line. Within 
ten years after the founding of the new state, which diverted significant 
resources to build “an iron web across the country,” Ankara station had 
become the main hub at the convergence point of the national network 
of railways extending in all directions toward Turkey’s new borders 
(Kezer 1999: 121). This placement of the train station accentuated the 
national significance of Ulus Square, which was now located not only 
at the center of the capital, but also at the convergence point of national 
territory. 


Modernism as the National Style 


Another important intervention through which a sense of a homoge- 
neous nation was created involves the emergence of a “national archi- 
tecture” that reflects national identity and dictates the common style 
to be used in the new buildings, structures, and monuments across the 
country (Yalim 2002: 184). Regardless of the styles and forms endorsed 
by such national architecture, which change over time with every shift in 
national identity, the idea to adopt a common style is significant in and 
of itself in that it serves to create a sense of homogeneity in the construc- 
tion and appearance of cities, thereby serving to nationalize space. 
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Until about 1927, Ottoman influences were still prevalent in national 
identity, reflected in architecture as Ottoman revivalism (Bozdogan 
2001: 16—55). However, by the late 1920s, the founding ideology that 
defined national identity in opposition to Ottomanism and Islam was 
sufficiently codified and institutionalized that it became impossible to 
sustain Ottoman influences in anything national, including architecture. 
The new urban elite in Ankara endorsing the founding principles started 
a campaign against Ottoman and Islamic influences in all domains of 
public life, condemning them as signs of backwardness and barbarism. 
As such, Ottoman revivalism was rapidly abandoned to be replaced by 
modernism as the new norm in defining national architecture. In order 
to lead this new modernist movement, architects and planners from Eu- 
rope, mostly German, were brought to Ankara and the studios of the 
architects leading the Ottoman revivalist movement were closed (Tekeli 
1984: 16). German architects such as Ernst Egli; Clemens Holzmeister, 
who built the third parliament building that is still used today; and Her- 
mann Jansen, who developed the master plan for the city of Ankara, 
were given initiative to lead the way toward the modernist phase of na- 
tional architecture.'° Since Europe was seen as the bearer of the ideal 
and model of modernity, the Turkish state chose to give European archi- 
tects and urban planners the task to build a new and modern city as the 
sign of the modernism in the building of the city. 

As such, starting with the 1930s, modernism came to dictate the 
style of all public buildings and significant monuments such as Atatiirk’s 
Mausoleum Anitkabir, as well as residential buildings that were being 
built in Yenisehir (New Town), planned as the new residential district for 
the Republican elite. An influential newspaper at the time, Hakimiyet-i 
Milliye said, about this new style: 


The Ministry [of Health] building has indeed become the most mod- 
ern building of Ankara. It resembles the latest and most modern build- 
ings of Europe. That the building is erected in Yenisehir has additional 
significance because in planning our Ankara, we had adopted the prin- 
ciple of constructing grand and monumental buildings in Yenisehizr. 
(July 4, 1927; cited in Batur 1984: 76) 


Modernity was dictating the contours of urban life in Ankara through 
such officially sanctioned buildings and activity, as well as private proj- 
ects in house design and interior decoration. In his semidocumentary 
novel Ankara, Yakup Kadri Karaosmanoglu denounces Ottoman influ- 
ences in residential architecture that were salient during the initial years 
of the Republic and notes that this 
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feeble and garish trend that prevailed due to the inexperience of the 
initial years was fortunately replaced by modern architecture. The 
towers attached to villas were torn down ... and green glittering win- 
dowsills started to disappear. The facades of several buildings were 
changing, clearing up and becoming plainer just like the faces of these 
[modernizing] men who were shaving off their beards and moustaches. 
(Karaosmanoglu 1997: 134) 


The modernist movement was not only shaping the public sphere but 
also transforming domestic life. The Ottoman house with unspecialized 
spaces and furniture such as the divan and the tray tables rapidly left its 
place to specialized use of space in house design where rooms were dif- 
ferentiated according to their function and furnished with correspond- 
ing furniture (Tekeli 1984: 17). Karaosmanoglu depicts the enthusiasm 
of the new Republican elite in Ankara to redecorate their homes with 
the latest styles in modern furniture and decorations that they saw in 
European magazines or learned from a “visiting engineer from Berlin” 
(Karaosmanoglu 1997: 134). Again, the presence of the European expert 
is evoked as a sign of modernism. 

The modernist movement in national architecture was also intro- 
duced into school curriculums, thereby transforming architecture as a 
profession into a vehicle for the dissemination of the modernist ideology 
of the state. The emerging movement of national architecture was orga- 
nized around the Mimar, a new professional journal of Turkish archi- 
tects launched in 1931. According to Bozdogan, this movement called 
yeni mimari (new architecture) “effectively legitimized the architect as 
a ‘cultural leader’ or an ‘agent of civilization’ with a passionate sense of 
mission to dissociate the republic from an Ottoman and Islamic past” 
(Bozdogan 1997: 138). 

In sum, by the 1930s, just as a new nation-state emerged out of the 
remnants of a capitulated empire, a new prospering capital city had 
materialized in place of an insignificant small town, emerging as the 
embodiment of national ideology. The signs of the nation inscribed all 
over the city, from its architecture and urban design to its squares and 
monuments, made Ankara the national model for all other cities of the 
country. 


The National Model City 


The making of Ankara also served to create a sense of national and ter- 
ritorial unity. It allowed for the homogenization of urban space and na- 
tional land by functioning as a paradigm of the national city that will 
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be replicated, as well as distributed through images after which various 
other towns and cities across the country will be modeled. 

While building Ankara was an absolute priority for the new state, sev- 
eral towns across Turkey also needed to be transformed into national 
cities to complete the nationalization of the country. Using Ankara as the 
model, this transformation primarily involved the designation of a new 
location for the city center in each of these towns, displacing the former 
center that was marked by the main mosque. Before the Republic, an 
Ottoman town would be typically clustered around a central mosque, 
marking the main public area surrounded by the marketplace, inns, and 
lodges. The new center was moved away from the mosque to a new lo- 
cation that would be marked by a monument of Atatiirk and would be 
invariably named the Republic Square (Kezer 1999: 141-42). Hence, 
while under Ottoman rule, Islam had marked the town center around 
which a sense of religion-based community was established, the new 
Turkish state moved and relocated city centers by inscribing the mark 
of the nation at the new center around which a new sense of secular- 
national community would be established. Marked by the iconic figure 
of Atatiirk, this new center would be surrounded by municipal and ad- 
ministrative buildings, police headquarters, and other offices represent- 
ing the secular power of the state. 

Just as in Ankara, train stations in cities that connected to the na- 
tional railway system were also built close to the central Republic Square 
surrounded by government offices. As such, through the network of 
railways, main cities of the new country were now connected to each 
other from Republic Square to Republic Square, further enhancing the 
sense of national unity and connectedness. The designation of Ankara as 
the model city served to create a sense of homogeneity and nationhood 
through the standardization of architecture and urban design. Atay, the 
honorary chair of the Ankara Master Planning Commission, said, “For 
the Turkish will, which sought, found and made Ankara, building the 
rest of Anatolia was going to be like shaping dough in the same mold.... 
Ankara inaugurated the idea of modern urbanism in Turkey ... [which 
is] manifesting itself at different scales in various towns scattered around 
the country” (cited in Kezer 1999: 138). 

The city that underwent the most significant transformation was 
no doubt the former capital Istanbul. The pronounced presence of the 
marks of Islam and the Ottoman in Istanbul made it impossible for them 
to be hidden or slighted in any way. Sultanahmet Square, which served 
as the imperial center for five hundred years, was surrounded by the 
royal Topkapi Palace, grand mosques standing tall as reigning monu- 
ments of Islam, and other landmarks testifying to the imperial authority 
of the Ottoman state. 
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Instead of removing such marks of the Ottoman and Islam, authori- 
ties of the Republic chose to relocate the center of the city to a neutral 
location and inscribe the symbols of the secular ideology of the new state 
on a clean slate. This location was Taksim Square, a place that was suffi- 
ciently far from Sultanahmet that the grand mosques were not visible, yet 
still within the city limits. The only significant structure in Taksim that 
gave the square its name was the city’s water distribution system, built 
in 1732. This building was the only structure in the area that was related 
to Ottoman rule and did not have any religious or imperial significance. 
Furthermore, Taksim was adjacent to Pera (Beyoglu), the district where 
the majority of the non-Muslim population in Istanbul lived, the central 
churches and synagogues were located, and most of the European dip- 
lomatic missions and consulates were placed. As such, relocation of the 
city center in Taksim not only allowed for a sufficient distance from the 
Ottoman-Islamic center, but also a proximity to the culture of Europe. 

Just as in most other cities of the Republic, Taksim became Taksim 
Republic Square and was designated the new center of Istanbul by the 
inscription of the mark of the nation, the Republic Monument, which 
was erected in 1928. The erection of the Republic Monument depicting 
Atattirk as the leader of the War of Independence and the founder of the 
Republic represented the displacement of the Ottoman center and stood 
as the spatial articulation of the political triumph of the new secular 
state over its predecessor, the Ottoman state (Figure 8.4)." 


Figure 8.4. The Republic Monument at Taksim Republic Square in 
Istanbul, with Atatiirk Cultural Center in the background. Photo by 
Zeynep Inang. 
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In the meantime, most of the monuments, palaces, and structures 
representing Ottoman power were turned into museums. Sultanahmet 
Square, marking the imperial center, was eventually museumified and 
presented for tourists as part of the old and distant past that no longer 
bears any political presence or national significance. Both the deposition 
of Istanbul from capital city status and the relocation of the city center 
in Taksim Square served to display the power of the new Turkish state 
to enclose and confine the Ottoman era and its culture into spatial and 
temporal remoteness. 


Ankara Palas Hotel: Modernity as 
the Performance of Civilization 


Built upon Atatiirk’s orders, Ankara Palas opened near the parliament 
in 1927 to serve as an official guesthouse and to host local and foreign 
diplomats, high-ranking bureaucrats, and other important visitors. Its 
central heating and pressurized water systems, its alafranga (European 
style) toilets and bathtubs, and its powerful electric generator immedi- 
ately made the hotel the most prominent symbol of modernity and civi- 
lization in Ankara, which was until then “accustomed to dim kerosene 
lamps” (Yavuz and Ozkan 1984: 56). The hotel was also famous for its 
restaurant, tearoom, and, particularly, the grand ballroom where dance 
receptions, banquets, and other official celebrations were held. Among 
these, the “Anniversary of the Republic Ball” celebrations were particu- 
larly popular where the new urban elite would have the chance to show 
off their knowledge and skills in consuming French high culture, taken 
as the ultimate mark of civilization. The presence of diplomats and hence 
the European gaze made Ankara Palas the most pertinent place for the 
staging of the new civilized, modern lifestyle adopted by the Republican 
urban elite “who were eager to display their recently acquired taste in 
ballroom dancing, haute couture, and international cuisine” (Yavuz and 
Ozkan 1984: 56) (Figure 8.5). 

Alongside Ankara Palas, Karpi¢ Restaurant was opened up to host 
official dinners and receptions, also upon the orders of Atatiirk who 
personally asked for Baba Karpic, an Armenian Russian émigré, to be 
brought from Istanbul to run an exclusive, “modern” restaurant (Yalim 
2002: 189). Due to their proximity to the parliament building and the 
CHP headquarters, Ankara Palas and Karpi¢ Restaurant became the 
main gathering place for parliamentarians, bureaucrats, and journalists 
where affairs of the state would be deliberated and important meetings 
would take place (Kemal 1983: 62-66). As such, these places also served 
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Figure 8.5. Ankara Palas Hotel, where the West-oriented secular modern 
lifestyle of the Republican elite was performed and displayed. Source: 
Sagdic 1993: 36. 


as a modern public sphere (in the Habermasian sense of a site of public 
deliberation) during the early Republican years. 

Another important aspect of this “modern” lifestyle forming around 
Nation Square was music. There was a live band playing at all times in 
Karpic¢ Restaurant, and regular Western classical music concerts were 
held at Ankara Palas. The garden extending between Karpic Restaurant 
and Ankara Palas, called the Millet Bahcesi (Nation Garden), was used 
as a recreational area where bands would play music and people would 
dance (Yalim 2002: 195). Once again, Atatiirk personally initiated sev- 
eral projects to promote Western classical music, taken as another sign 
of the universal culture of modernity and civilization. One of these proj- 
ects was the building of the Conservatory of Music in 1927-1928, where 
Western classical music, opera, and ballet were taught and institution- 
alized as the universal norms in music and art. Likewise, the Turkish 
Hearth was built in 1927-1930 as a national center for culture and art, 
where cultural programs and art performances were developed under 
the close supervision of Atatiirk “who wished to foster elements of Euro- 
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pean culture while concurrently developing specifically Turkish forms” 
(Yavuz and Ozkan 1984: 64). For example, local performances of operas 
such as Madame Butterfly and Tosca were performed here and sung in 
Turkish with all Turkish casts. 


Profaning Islam: The Ethnography Museum 


The intervention of the secular state in the sacred realm of Islam is per- 
haps best illustrated at the Ethnography Museum, opened in 1930 upon 
Atatiirk’s orders to store Anatolian folk art and culture, consolidated as 
the basis of official nationalist policy (Yavuz and Ozkan 1984: 63). The 
site for the museum was significant in that it was built on a prominent 
hill marking the threshold between the old and the new Ankara. The 
citadel behind its back and overlooking the new cityscape, the Ethnog- 
raphy Museum stood as if to show the new direction for the country. The 
Ottoman and Islamic past was to be left behind, and the future lay in the 
new, secular, and modern. 

The Ethnography Museum building was placed on a stone terrace 
with a bronze statue of Atatiirk at its center. The iconic figure of Atatiirk 
on his horse in military clothing stood as the eternal guardian of the 
museum and the “cultural values of Anatolia” that were on display in- 
side. The main exhibit consisted of various objects, clothing, and house- 
hold items from different parts of Anatolia mostly used in agricultural 
production, ornaments, wedding ceremonies, or other activities, as well 
as artifacts from Roman and Hittite excavations from around Ankara. 
What were also on display were objects and artifacts confiscated from 
the Sufi orders and dervish lodges that were closed down only a couple 
of years prior in 1925. A majority of these items were ordinary things 
such as articles of clothing, furniture, rugs, and kilims that were still in 
use in daily life (Kezer 1996). 

By placing on exhibit Hittite and Roman artifacts, the state was dic- 
tating what particular histories are to be selected as constitutive of na- 
tional history, and hence displaying its authority and control over his- 
tory and time. Likewise, the collection of rural artifacts from different 
parts of Anatolia served to manifest state power over its own territory. 
What were perhaps unrelated cultural practices scattered around the re- 
gion were brought together under the dome of a national museum at the 
capital and exhibited as constitutive of national culture, again serving to 
create a sense of a single nation with a unique and monolithic culture liv- 
ing on unified territory. These archeological and cultural artifacts served 
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to display the power and capability of the state to collect and bring to- 
gether, under a national frame, things that are otherwise temporally and 
spatially disconnected, unrelated, and not readily accessible. 

What is rather unexpected to be on exhibit in an ethnography mu- 
seum alongside such cultural and archeological artifacts are the com- 
mon items collected from Sufi orders and lodges after they were banned 
and all their property confiscated in 1925. Unlike the other artifacts, 
these items were in fact most easily accessible and have no special value 
other than the significance of the places from where they were brought. 
But the exhibit of these ordinary items in a museum alongside the his- 
torically and culturally significant artifacts serves to give just this im- 
pression, that they are indeed items that were previously inaccessible 
by virtue of being under the authority of Islam. Their museumification 
serves to display the power of the new state to break into the sacred 
realm of Islam and render it profane and a thing of the past that is neatly 
placed on exhibit in a museum. Hence, what was really museumified 
here was what Serif Mardin calls “heterodox Islam” that had served to 
organize daily life under the Ottoman rule.” 

In sum, the Ethnography Museum was another instance by which the 
foundational principles of nationalism, secularism, and modernity were 
institutionalized. The collection of items on exhibit at the Ethnography 
Museum was a testament to the power and authority of the state to con- 
trol time, space, and religion, thereby constituting itself as the agent of 
the nation, its history, its space, and its relation to God. 


Atatiirk’s Monument/Mausoleum Anitkabir 


The Victory Monument at Nation Square remained as the symbolic cen- 
ter of the nation well after the death of Atatiirk in 1938, until his mau- 
soleum was opened in 1953.'° Atatiirk had already become the iconic 
figure representing the nation while he was alive, so his death in a way 
completed this metamorphosis that turned him into a total incarnation 
of the nation. His statues, busts, and pictures proliferated everywhere, 
placed in squares, parks, schoolyards, and public offices, which were in- 
scribed as the mark of the nation to express an allegiance to the founding 
principles he laid down. As such, the search for his burial site turned 
into a search for the most significant ground in Ankara. The parliamen- 
tary commission that was set up in 1939 to oversee the building of a 
mausoleum for Atatiirk considered several locations before deciding on 
Cankaya, where the residential headquarters of the president is located. 
However, after a member of the commission suggested Rasattepe, which 
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was on one of the few hills in the area that would allow for the monu- 
ment to be visible from all around the city, and made a moving speech, 
the commission unanimously selected this location for the building of 
the mausoleum. The words that brought the commission around were: 


Rasattepe is like a star in the middle of a crescent reaching from Dik- 
men to Etlik [the southern and the northern corners of the city respec- 
tively]. The city of Ankara is the body of the crescent. If Anitkabir is 
built here, it will be as if the city of Ankara has opened its arms wide to 
welcome Atatiirk in its bosom. Hence, we will have Atatiirk rest right 
in the middle of the star of the crescent on our flag. (Giilekli 1993: 
14-15) 


What used to be an empty piece of hill became laden with national 
significance once it was designated to be Atatiirk’s burial site. The mau- 
soleum was to become an inscription upon this hill, thereby marking 
the new center of the capital and the country, as well as the center of the 
national flag, which mapped the nation upon the city of Ankara, at the 
heart of which Atatiirk’s body would be resting. 

Hence, Atatiirk’s mausoleum complex, Anitkabir, was to become the 
new symbolic center of the nation where all official ceremonies would 
be held and visitors would find a sense of citizenship. Paying respect to 
Atatiirk’s tomb would be the ultimate sign of allegiance to the nation. 
The project competition for the building of the mausoleum sought to 
further institute the image of Atatiirk as the embodiment of the nation. 
The competition brief stated that the mausoleum should commemo- 
rate Atatiirk “in whose person the entire nation is symbolized” (cited in 
Bozdogan 2001: 286). 

Among twenty-seven competing projects, the Onat-Arda proposal 
won because theirs was the only project that “reflected the antique roots 
of Anatolia” and was not confined to Ottoman-Islamic traditions (Batur 
1983: 1392). The architectural plans for the mausoleum were changed 
many times after the initial project was accepted, eventually yielding an 
eclectic architectural style that is interpreted as being universalist be- 
yond the confines of time and any given style, which is itself taken as a 
mark of modernity. Yet several features of Anitkabir make references to 
specific historical-cultural contexts, such as the Hittite lions lined up 
along the processional alley leading to the main courtyard, the classical 
Greco-Roman temple style used in the mausoleum proper, the designs 
and carvings on the walls that are from Anatolian rug designs, the use of 
a sarcophagus to symbolize Atatiirk’s tomb that is erected as the altar for 
visitors, and the idea of a “mausoleum” itself that refers to pre-Islamic 
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Greek-Anatolian traditions. These references express a deliberate dis- 
association from Ottoman-Islamic traditions and instead associate the 
Turkish nation with classical “world” civilization. In explaining their de- 
sign philosophy, the architects note that Turkish history “resides not in 
the Middle Ages but in the common sources of the classical world” and 
is a Mediterranean civilization that “starts with Sumerians and Hittites 
and merges with the life of many civilizations from Central Asia to the 
depths of Europe” (cited in Bozdogan 2001: 289) (Figure 8.6). 

The vast courtyard extending in front of the mausoleum proper, 
called the Hall of Honor, was built as a ceremonial area to hold 15,000 
people, facing the flight of stairs leading up to the mausoleum, which 
is lined by reliefs on both sides depicting the War of Independence. 
The open courtyard is surrounded by ten towers, each symbolizing and 
named after a significant aspect of the foundation of the Republic, such 
as freedom, victory, peace, liberty, or national oath. The walls of these 
towers and the entrance to the mausoleum are lined with several reliefs 
representing the suffering of the Turkish nation before the founding of 
the Republic, the War of Independence, the heroism of the anonymous 


Figure 8.6. Atatiirk’s mausoleum Anitkabir standing as the site of national 
pilgrimage and initiation into citizenship. Source: Giilekli 1993: 4. 
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soldier, the sacrifice of the peasant woman, and the might of the Turkish 
republic as opposed to the inadequacy of the Ottoman rule. These re- 
liefs together with several statements by Atatiirk inscribed on the walls 
throughout Anitkabir concertedly provide a narrative of official national 
history. Anitkabir was erected as the ultimate national monument that 
narrates the Turkish nation into being. 


Kocatepe Mosque: Combining Islam and Modernity 


While monumental structures of modernity and nationalism, such as 
the parliament, Ankara Palas, the Ethnography Museum, or the Turk- 
ish Hearth building were mushrooming in Ankara, the need for an of- 
ficial place of worship increasingly became evident. The project to build 
a mosque in Ankara started in 1944, very soon after Atatiirk’s death and 
the initiation of the Anitkabir mausoleum project. A committee was 
formed under the Directorate of Religious Affairs to oversee the project 
competition for the building of a mosque in Yenisehir, the district created 
as the model residential area to represent the modern lifestyle of the Re- 
public. The idea was to build a mosque that would “adequately represent 
the Republic” (San, 2001). However, representing the modern secular as- 
pirations of the Republic in a mosque soon proved to be quite a difficult 
undertaking. Building such a “state mosque,’ as it later came to be called, 
did not really contradict the official understanding of secularism and, in 
fact, was a direct outcome of its implementation. Indeed, by building such 
a mosque itself, the state would be keeping the central place of worship 
under its direct control. However, even though the necessity was rec- 
ognized, the state was nevertheless reluctant in diverting already scarce 
funds to such a project, since it was not seen as a priority. Furthermore, 
the committee could not reach an agreement as to what constituted the 
acceptable architectural style for such a “modern” mosque. Hence none 
of the candidates in the first project competition were granted a prize. 
As a result of controversy over its style, location, underlying ideologi- 
cal concerns, and related financial problems, the building of the mosque 
faltered for more than four decades and was finally opened in 1987. 
The current location of the Kocatepe Mosque was decided during the 
conservative Democrat Party government in 1956, which also initiated 
a new project competition and provided additional funds. Under the 
Democrat Party, the building of the mosque became a statement against 
the previous government's implementation of secularism.'* Hence Ko- 
catepe Mosque was built on a central hilltop right across from Atatiirk’s 
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mausoleum, where it is equally visible from all over the city, emerging 
as a Salient rival symbol in representing the identity of Ankara and the 
nation, disrupting the centrality of the mausoleum (Figure 8.7). 

The controversy over the architectural style of the mosque took even 
longer to resolve. None of the thirty-six projects in the second competi- 
tion in 1957 were found worthy either, except for the Dalokay-Tekelioglu 
project, which was only found “feasible” However, after construction 
started in 1963, this project was also dropped for controversy over the 
endurance of the outer shell as well as the appropriateness of its mod- 
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Figure 8.7. The controversy over the location, architectural style, and the 
financing of the Kocatepe Mosque represents the controversial status of Is- 
lam in the foundational ideology of the Republic. Source: Ankara Kocatepe 
Camii, 1967-1987 Kocatepe Mosque. Ankara, Turkey: Brochure Prepared 
by the Foundation of Religious Affairs, 1988. 
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ernist style. Finally, in the third competition held in 1967, the Tayla- 
Uluengin project won first prize with its classical Ottoman style. At the 
end of a long arduous process stretching over twenty-three years to find 
the right project, what ended up as the style to most adequately “rep- 
resent the Republic” was the imitation of sixteenth-century Ottoman 
architecture that was preferred over the modernist style of the previous 
project. This is possibly one of the reasons why the project was not fully 
endorsed by the state and continually suffered a lack of finances. This 
controversy over the style of the mosque is an excellent illustration of 
the controversy over Turkish national identity: What is the status and 
place of Islam going to be in a country that aspires to be modern and 
Western? While architects such as Dalokay felt that it was possible to 
represent Islam through modernist styles in architecture, officials re- 
jected this possibility and instead turned to traditionalist styles inspired 
from Ottoman architecture as the best possible way to represent Islam. 
The controversy over the appropriateness of Kocatepe Mosque in repre- 
senting the Republic and the dispute over the role and status of Islam in 
Turkey that the Kocatepe Mosque symbolizes continues to this day."° 

Kocatepe Mosque today is presented as a national place of worship 
that was built “combining sixteenth century aesthetics with twentieth 
century technology” (San 2001). While Ottoman architectural styles and 
interior design was employed to represent Islam, modernity was repre- 
sented through the use of technology, such as the elevators in the mina- 
rets, the mosque’s conference room with high-tech lighting and speaker 
systems, or the central heating installed under the main prayer hall. 
The three-story megamarket and parking lot complex underneath the 
mosque arguably represent the ruling capitalist-consumerist ideology 
with a tint of Islam, marking the dominant understanding of modernity 
at the time.'° 

The Kocatepe Mosque is also prided for being the largest covered 
mosque in the Middle East and the largest domed temple in the world. 
With its capacity to hold 24,000 people for prayers at any one time, the 
mosque is certainly a grand place of worship intended for a massive com- 
munity. Just as the effect of the Hall of Honor in Atatiirk’s Mausoleum, 
the vastness of the space conjures up a mass subject, similarly invoking a 
sense of national belonging, albeit through a different kind of affiliation 
based on Islam. This subject is invoked as national and not as Islamic be- 
cause the audience that is addressed in the brochures, announcements, 
and sermons in the mosque is the “Turkish nation” and not the larger Is- 
lamic community (the umma). This address is illustrated in the brochure 
distributed at the opening ceremony in 1987, where it is noted that “the 
streaming [of the faithful from surrounding provinces and regions] to 
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Kocatepe, the greatest place of worship of the Republican period ... ex- 
plains the yearning of the Turkish nation for growing and uniting” (cited 
in Meeker 1997: 181). As suggested here, what makes Kocatepe a “state 
mosque” is not only that it was built using state funds and by a state 
agency, but also that it functions as a public space that serves to invoke a 
sense of national unity using Islam as a base for homogeneity. 

In sum, the building of the Kocatepe Mosque by the state serves to 
institutionalize secularism by bringing the presence and practice of Is- 
lam (in this case, the regulation of the act of prayer as one of its essen- 
tial rituals) under the direct and exclusive control of the secular state. 
This unprecedented understanding and implementation of secularism 
has been contested throughout the twentieth century by autonomous 
Islamist discourses, which have at times influenced policy makers and 
induced modifications in its implementation, such as during the Demo- 
crat Party period in the 1950s. The controversy over the location, ar- 
chitectural style, and financing of Kocatepe Mosque is actually a direct 
result of this controversial status of Islam in the foundational ideology 
of the Republic. 


Conclusion 


The building of Ankara as the capital city illustrates the ways in which 
the construction of a state, the legitimization of its authority, and the es- 
tablishment of modernity, nationalism, and secularism as its founding 
principles are achieved through the engineering of its spaces, the erec- 
tion of monuments, the endorsement of national architectural styles and 
construction techniques, and the monitoring of the use of public places. 
The official national ideology and the prevailing understanding of 
modernity has changed with important regime changes after the com- 
ing to power of different political parties that uphold different political 
ideologies and pursue different modernization projects, which in turn 
has resulted in corresponding transformations of the city of Ankara and 
its spaces.'’ One of the most profound changes has been the decline of 
the famous Nation Square as the celebrated center of the city as well as 
the nation, and the shifting of the city center to Kizilay around the 1950s, 
which still remains the center of the capital city. Interestingly, there are 
no significant public buildings that mark Kizilay Square, and there is no 
Republic Monument or any other statue of Atatiirk marking the center 
of the square either. The name Kizilay (Red Crescent) was given to the 
square because the central building of the official Turkish Red Crescent 
stood in one of the corners of the square but was later taken down in the 
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1990s to be replaced by a shopping center. In other words, the only cen- 
tral square in Turkey that has substantially deviated from the national 
norm on urban design has been the one in the capital city where it lacks 
salient marks of official ideology. There is a monument in Kazilay, the 
Giiven (Trust) Monument depicting Atatiirk as a central figure; how- 
ever, it stands not in the center but in Giiven Park, extending on one side 
of the square and is not even readily visible from the square. 

Since Nation Square was constructed as the material articulation of 
modernity as a founding principle, it is possible to interpret the decline 
of Ulus in favor of Kizilay as a shift in the prevailing understanding of 
modernity as a norm constituting the Turkish polity. Indeed, this shift 
from Ulus to Kizilay is an excellent illustration of the ways in which 
the changes in the ideological composition of the dominant notion of 
modernity have found their material expression in transformations in 
the city and the arrangement of its spaces. During the early Republican 
years, the dominant understanding of modernity was one that identified 
it with a European-based (especially French) notion of civilization and 
high culture, which was reflected in the making of Ankara around Na- 
tion Square; the first major ideological shift came in the 1950s with the 
advent of the multiparty system and the Democrat Party regime. The 
Democrat Party’s political project, which has been referred to as a “tech- 
nocratic ideology,’ was indeed an alternative discourse of modernity that 
took technological and economic development as the primary defin- 
ing mark of modernization (Goéle 1993).'* This new vision that saw the 
United States as the bearer of the true ideals of modernity, now defined 
around industrial development and capitalism, replaced the former of- 
ficial discourse. The shifting of Ankara’s center from Ulus to Kizilay was 
a direct consequence of the new conceptualization of modernity intro- 
duced by the Democrat Party. This shift was initiated by the building of 
a new business complex (Uus Is Hant) in Nation Square in 1955, thereby 
celebrating the idea of modernity as economic development and capital- 
ism, which overshadowed all the other structures and monuments in 
the vicinity that represented modernity as a high culture and a way of 
life. The Victory Monument was also moved from the center of Nation 
Square to the front plaza of this complex, thereby radically shifting the 
central emphasis of the square from the monument of the nation to this 
new business building. With the shift of the core ideals of modernity 
from high culture and civilization to capitalism and economic develop- 
ment, the significance of the U/lus area as the hub of social life where 
modernity as a lifestyle was displayed started to decline. Simultaneously, 
Kazilay was rapidly emerging as the main business district and becoming 
the center of city life. The moving of the parliament to a location closer 
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to Kizilay in 1961 and the erection of the first high-rise in Turkey, again 
as a business complex erected here, made Kizilay the new city center. 
This high-rise not only represented advanced technology in building 
construction but also paid homage to capitalism with its busy offices 
housing private businesses. The resulting relocation of the city center 
from Ulus to Kizilay symbolized the recentering of the nation and the 
displacement of the central norm of modernity from civilization to tech- 
nological development and capitalism as symbolized by business centers 
and high-rises. 

The dominant understanding of modernity changed again in the 1980s 
after the late Turgut Ozal’s Motherland Party came to power in 1983, 
introducing local elements and traditional styles into the conceptual- 
ization of modernity accompanied by the celebration of consumerism." 
Suddenly the most important and popular structures in the country as 
well as in Ankara became shopping centers and malls, emerging as the 
new temples of modernism. It was at this time that the project to build a 
“modern” shopping center in place of the old Kizilay building that gave 
the square its name was initiated. It was also at this time that one of the 
most prominent buildings in Ankara, the Atakule Shopping and Busi- 
ness Complex, was constructed, which was built as a towering structure 
standing atop Cankaya hill overlooking the city. Atakule is not only vis- 
ible from all parts of the city, but also is now the second figure alongside 
the Kocatepe Mosque that constitutes the city’s emblem that is engraved 
all around the city. 

Arguably, the prevailing understanding of modernity underwent yet 
another transformation at the turn of the century with the coming to 
power of the AK Party that broke off from the former Islamist Refah 
Party under the leadership of Istanbul’s former mayor Recep Tayyip 
Erdogan, marked by a search for ways to wed Islam and modernity. Each 
of these ideological shifts has been articulated in the use of and rear- 
rangement of public spaces, erection of new monuments, building of 
new structures, relocation or sometimes even the removal of statues and 
monuments, or renaming of streets, avenues, and boulevards. In other 
words, each ideological shift in power brought a different sense of na- 
tionhood and modernity, similarly using the city and its spaces as the 
medium for their material manifestation. 

Another important change in the ideological climate as reflected in 
the city and its spaces are the Islamist interventions of the 1990s, when 
Islamist city administrations came to power in both Istanbul and Ankara 
after the 1994 local elections.*° One of the most controversial interven- 
tions was a project developed by the Istanbul city administration under 
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the mayoralty of Recep Tayyip Erdogan to build a colossal mosque in 
Taksim Republic Square that would overshadow the secular monuments 
and buildings circling the square. This project was severely criticized by 
secularist circles and was finally rebuffed by the state. Another similar 
intervention has been the changing of Ankara’s emblem by the Islamist 
city administration from the Hittite sun, representing the pre-Islamic 
Anatolian national roots, to the current emblem that depicts a mosque 
(arguably the Kocatepe Mosque) placed within a crescent, again making 
a reference to Islam. These interventions illustrate the ways in which the 
city and its spaces continue to be the main medium through which not 
only the dominant understandings of modernity and nationhood but 
also their contestations find their material expression. 


Notes 


This chapter is a revised version of Alev Cinar “The Imagined Community as 
Urban Reality: The Making of Ankara,’ in Urban Imaginaries: Locating the Mod- 
ern City, edited by Alev Cinar and Thomas Bender, 151-81 (Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 2007). 

All Turkish to English translations are by the author unless otherwise noted. 

1. Ankara was estimated to have a population of about 30,000 in 1920. Within 
two decades, this number had increased tenfold to a soaring 300,000. By 
the 1990s it reached 3,000,000. 

2. Falih Rifki Atay, The Atatiirk I Knew, transl. Geoffrey Lewis, 233-34 (1971); 
cited in Turkish Daily News, October 13, 1996, electronic edition, http:// 
www.turkishdailynews.com/old_editions/10_13_96/feature.htm. 

3. Atatiirk’iin Sdylev ve Demecleri [Atatiirk’s Speeches and Lectures], vol. III, 
91; cited in Sarioglu 2001: 103. 

4. For a detailed account of the Hat Law, see Cinar (2005). 

5. Mardin establishes that due to the multiple functions of Islam in the Otto- 
man system as a legal frame for governance, a discourse of legitimization, 
a basis for social solidarity, and a system of social justice, the formation 
of a modern nation-state necessitated the formulation of an ideology that 
would replace Islam and fulfill these social and political functions. Mardin 
suggests that secularism as the founding ideology was developed to serve 
such multiple functions (Mardin 1971). 

6. For a more detailed account of the role and place of secularism during the 
founding years of the Turkish Republic, see Cinar (2005: 68-70). 

7. The Turkish ezan did not become a law until 1941, which was then annulled 
in 1950, and Arabic was resumed. (San: 1991). 

8. For a detailed account of the transformation of Atattirk into a cult hero 
figure and the proliferation of his statues, monuments, and busts, see Boz- 
dogan (2001: 282-86). 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


. “We built an iron web across the motherland” is a line from the Tenth An- 


niversary March commemorating the tenth year of the foundation of the 
Republic. It refers to the network of railways built across the country. 


. Here, modernism is used as an ideology in the hands of the modernizing 


state, rather than a style or a phase in architectural or art history. 

For a detailed account of the transformations in Istanbul and Taksim Square 
in particular, see Cinar (2005: 110-21). 

Mardin differentiates between orthodox Islam as the official religion of the 
Ottoman state practiced under the authority of the ruling ulema, and het- 
erodox Islam consisting of the wide range of sufi orders scattered around 
the Empire which is deeply ingrained in daily life not only regulating or- 
dinary daily activity, but also serving as a system of meaning and a buffer 
between the imperial state and the common folk (Mardin 1971). 

The decision to build the Monument in Anittepe (then Rasattepe) was 
made in 1939, a year after Atatiirk passed away. Construction started in 
1944 and ended in 1953. On November 10, 1953, Atattirk’s body was buried 
in a special chamber within the mausoleum. 

The previous government was lead by the Republican People’s Party (CHP), 
which was founded by Atatiirk and ruled Turkey in a single-party regime 
until 1950. 

For a detailed account of the controversy over the role of Islam in Turkey, 
see Cinar (2005). 

This is the neoconservative Motherland Party period under Turgut Ozal’s 
leadership (1983-1993). 

For a detailed account of the changes in the dominant conceptualization of 
modernity and the corresponding transformation of the city of Ankara, see 
Cinar (2010). 

Géle examines how in the 1950s the notion of modernity changed from 
civilizational/cultural terms to acquire a new meaning with the advent of 
the Democrat Party regime, which took modernization as industrial devel- 
opment and technological advancement. 

For a brief account of this shift and its effects on architecture and the urban 
scene see, Bozdogan (1997). 

For a detailed account of these Islamist challenges and interventions, see 
Cinar (2005). 
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Building Capital Mindscapes 
for the European Union 


CAROLA HEIN 


Introduction 


Carefully designed public spaces, large buildings, and monumental 
sculptures characterize most European capital cities and stand as sym- 
bols of European nations. National governments and local elites con- 
tinue to create new symbols of national identity, such as the grands 
projets in Paris, post-reunification capital projects in Berlin, or new sky- 
scrapers in London’s Dockland area. The prominence of such construc- 
tion in media reports highlights the relative absence of buildings and 
urban forms representing the supranational European Union (EU). 
Despite the effectiveness of using architecture and urban planning to 
reinforce a group identity, neither Brussels, the main EU capital, nor 
Strasbourg, Luxembourg, or any of the more than twenty decentralized 
agency headquarters have produced architectural signs that rival those 
of European nation-states. This absence raises questions about issues of 
governance, urban planning, architectural design, and symbolism—in 
short, about the relationship between architecture and politics exam- 
ined in this book: Why has the more than 50-year-old institution not 
selected a single capital or created architectural and urban symbols to 
supplement or replace national symbols in the imagination of Euro- 
pean citizens? Does the EU, as a new type of political institution, not 
need built symbols, or is it only a question of time before structures are 
erected? What role might the built environment play in the creation and 
reinforcement of EU identity? 

To answer these questions, this chapter first examines the concepts 
of “urban mindscapes,” defined in Franco Bianchini’s introduction to 
Urban Mindscapes of Europe as “something which exists between the 
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physical landscape of a city and people’s visual and cultural perceptions 
of it,” and of “urban imaginaries,’ a concept that further “emphasises 
desire, fantasy, and imagination” (Bianchini 2006:13, 15; Huyssen 2008; 
Weiss-Sussex and Bianchini 2006: Cinar and Bender 2007) in relation to 
European cities and the creation of the EU. The chapter then examines 
the particular institutional format of the EU, its historical influence on 
urban and built form, and the recent attempts by the European Com- 
mission (EC) to improve architectural and urban design in Brussels as 
the capital of Europe. The article finally places these observations in the 
context of the EU’s current policy of decentralized and itinerant capi- 
tals, arguing that the EU, through open and unspoken policy decisions, 
is using cities and their local actors to reinterpret national places and 
construct European spaces out of national ones. 

Analysis of the capital of Europe, and its architecture in the context of 
politics, has so far focused on the analysis of single buildings and urban 
districts. This approach, however, seems to miss out on the larger con- 
struction of an EU capital imaginary in the headquarters of the decen- 
tralized agencies and through programs such as the European Capital 
of Culture (ECoc). The EU is a new type of political organism; it has 
certain features of a state—such as territoriality, primacy of laws, and 
monopoly of governance in some areas—but it also functions accord- 
ing to intergovernmental logic (Nugent 2006). This evolving institution, 
with limited and often only indirect control over its changing physical 
space, is located in an area of the world where physical expressions of 
politics and culture have a long tradition and continue to be a core tool 
in creating identity. Over the first fifty years of its existence, the EU has 
expanded rapidly in its scope and number of its collaborators. During 
this time, it has primarily produced built forms that are pragmatic and 
reflect local needs and interests rather than European ones. Its identity 
is not, however, one that is usually associated with positive meaning. 
The buildings that have been constructed over time don't have a positive 
connotation, are not part of a positively viewed European mindscape 
and are not an asset for the local population. News on them is usually 
negative, making them representatives of a negative view of the EU and 
effectively reinforcing criticism of the EU. 


Urban Mindscapes, National Capitals, 
and the Creation of the EU 


Over the centuries, European governments have undertaken numerous 
successful efforts to build and strengthen state identities, creating what 
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Benedict Anderson calls “imagined communities” (1983). Generations 
of diverse political leaders have carefully controlled urban spaces and 
their transformations; adding on numerous layers of symbolism, they 
used the built environment to make political statements, highlighting 
the power of the state through symbols of national identity. The forceful 
intervention of states in the design of urban spaces and architecture—by 
means of national investment, controlled planning, and careful design— 
has become a trademark of capital cities in Europe (Vale 1992; Gordon 
2006; Strath 2000). The resulting buildings and streetscapes have come 
to represent not only a city but entire nations. 

For politicians, policy makers, or tourists, urban imaginaries are of- 
ten more relevant and vivid than the actual city and its buildings. Capital 
imaginaries include urban spaces beyond political buildings. Particularly 
in cities with strong political leadership, governments make statements 
outside the core buildings in which they work, attaching their name to 
urban form and monuments. The built landscape of Paris illustrates the 
relationship between strong government and urban form particularly 
well. The city is traditionally the political, economic, and cultural cen- 
ter of France, and the closely interrelated elites from all of these sectors 
have collaborated in the physical reshaping of the city. As a result, the 
capital imaginary of Paris does not focus on specific capitol buildings 
such as the Parliament or its equivalent—which are of great importance 
in Washington, Berlin, London, or even in Moscow. Instead, the capital- 
ness of Paris is associated with all those places where the powerful hand 
of the central government has interfered, from the construction of av- 
enues, train stations, subway lines, theatres, or the opera, to the holding 
of world’s fairs and other international events. This correlation is care- 
fully maintained. Hence the yearly July 14 parade and fireworks involve 
the Avenue des Champs-Elysées, the Eiffel Tower, and the Elysée Palace. 
The power of these places is underscored by non-scheduled events such 
as the gathering of millions on the Champs-Elysées after France’s 1998 
FIFA World Cup win, or the use of representations of the Eiffel Tower to 
make political statements, such as its lighting up with the European flag 
to celebrate the French EU presidency in 2008 (Figure 9.1). 

Political buildings or urban structures that reflect the political pres- 
ence are tied into urban imaginaries, and some cities have inspired 
motion pictures, novels, and artwork. These works stitch together ur- 
ban spaces and human interaction, inventing, for example, Paris as the 
capital of light and the city of love. Tourists disseminate postcards and 
other merchandise of monuments, buildings, and streetscapes, as well 
as everyday items, around the globe. Multiple art and culture or sporting 
events use the city as a stage and provide a range of changing attractions, 
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Figure 9.1. The Eiffel Tower is illuminated in blue with gold stars, repre- 
senting the EU flag, to mark the French European Union presidency on 
June 30, 2008 in Paris, France. Source: Pascal Le Segretain/Getty Images. 
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inviting people to return on multiple occasions. City websites transmit 
carefully controlled images, adding another layer to the already existing 
urban imaginaries of Paris as the symbol of France. 

In contrast, no strong urban imaginary exists for the cities that are 
headquarters of the EU, and many of the buildings that serve as back- 
ground for news reports transmit a negative image of the EU. In fact, 
politicians, scholars, as well as citizens have come to criticize the EU 
headquarters particularly in Brussels for their unimaginative character, 
bland architectural design, invasiveness in the urban tissue and disre- 
spect of local citizens (Hein 2004). 

These problems with EU buildings and the larger problem of negative 
EU imaginary may be partially attributable to the institution’s particu- 
lar history, its evolving institutional form and expanding territory. One 
important part of this history is that the founders of the EU deliber- 
ately left control of the built environment to national and local govern- 
ments. When the first European communities—predecessors of today’s 
EU—were created in 1951 and 1957, the European founders focused 
on economic collaboration alone to overcome national animosities. So, 
shortly after World War II, political and cultural integration were not 
options, while economic ties did not directly reshape the built environ- 
ment or challenge national symbols. National citizenship coexisted with 
EU belonging. 

Moreover, the EU does not have a fixed structure either, and political 
scientists have described it as a polity in the making. Its decision mak- 
ing is complex, lying with EU institutions as well as with national gov- 
ernments and local actors (Nugent 2000, 2006). The EU’s institutions, 
powers, decision-making processes, and tasks are still morphing rapidly 
(Hix 2006; Jachtenfuchs 2007). Similarly, the institution’s physical space, 
its geographical borders and centers, have changed extensively from six 
countries in 1952, when the first European community came into being, 
until 2011, when the EU encompassed twenty-seven member states and 
employed some 50,000 workers, who need spaces to work and live. 

If the EU had no control over physical spaces of Europe yet contin- 
ued to grow, how and where would it house its functions? How could it 
have a capital or headquarters? While the founders of the EU opted for 
pragmatic, economic integration, they were very aware of the evolving 
character of the institution. They knew that decisions on headquarter 
location would engage the future. Given the possibility that any place se- 
lected might in the long run become the capital of the European commu- 
nities, the new institution held competitions to select possible sites for a 
European district. National ministers charged with selecting a headquar- 
ters advocated for a European capital as a single, preferably monumen- 
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tal capital city, taking up ideas from the turn of the nineteenth century 
by proponents of a European union and or world city. None of these 
proposals came to fruition this time around either. As the six founding 
members could not agree on a capital city for the first European com- 
munity the European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC), in 1951 the 
ministers selected Luxembourg as the temporary place of the institu- 
tional headquarters, specifically because it was a city that nobody could 
conceive of as a capital for Europe. They further opted for Strasbourg as 
home to the new European Parliament; there the new institutions occu- 
pied space in the home of another European institution, the Council of 
Europe. The discussions, repeated once more in 1957 with the creation 
of the European Economic Community (EEC) and Euratom, ended in 
the selection of Brussels, a city that was big enough to host the institu- 
tions, multicultural, and located in the BeNeLux rather than one of the 
three bigger countries (Hein 2004). Given that these cities were officially 
temporary headquarters, the institutions were forced to occupy what- 
ever existing and or commercially designed buildings and sites the host 
cities would offer. 

The contingent nature of the European headquarters and the role of 
architecture in the creation of a European identity did not receive much 
attention beyond the host cities until the late 1980s, when the EU started 
multiple programs in the field of political and cultural integration, enter- 
ing a field of identity creation, symbolism, and spatial design tradition- 
ally occupied by the nation states and not associated with the EU. The 
EU’s new policies aimed to increase awareness of European unification 
among its citizens and to promote the European identity. They sought 
to clarify the idea of the institution, its form and history, so that Euro- 
peans could accept the EU and conceive of themselves as EU citizens. 
The importance of symbols in the emergence of new identity has been 
highlighted by various scholars including the political scientist Michael 
Bruter, who analyzed the question of political identity in the context of 
the EU (Bruter 2005, 2009). Distinguishing between civic identity, related 
to a political system, or cultural identity, related to a human condition, 
he concentrates on the political systems and the mass media that have 
an interest in forming and transforming identities. His research shows 
that “consistent exposure to symbols of Europe and the EU (flag, maps, 
euro banknotes, etc.) makes people feel more European over time and 
confirms that symbols have a strong and dominant effect on the cultural 
component of citizens’ European identity.’ (Bruter 2009: 17) Meanwhile, 
he also demonstrates that even the highly cynical European citizens will 
be influenced by negative one-sided news reports in the mass media, re- 
ducing their identification with Europe/the European political system. 
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In spite of increased economic and to some extent political integra- 
tion, a shared feeling of Europeanness has yet to emerge among the citi- 
zens of Europe. The design of the euro currency, meant to be a “highly 
recognisable symbol of Europe,’ highlights the importance of historic 
references and of architectural forms to early attempts to create a sense 
of Europeanness.’ It also underscores the difficulties in making decisions 
on issues that involve the geographical extent of Europe as well as issues 
of culture and identity. The EU has selected the classical tradition as one 
of its historical reference frames. Thus, Greek and Roman references in- 
spired the design of the euro bills, and the website of the Commission 
explains the choice of the Greek letter € as “a reference to the cradle of 
European civilization.” (Ironically, in seeking to create a pan-national 
identity the designers ignored the geographical span of Greece beyond 
the European continent and including parts of contemporary Turkey, a 
country whose applications for admission into the EU have so far stalled. 
The current crisis of the euro and particularly Greece’s potential bank- 
ruptcy further highlight the difficulties of linking past and present.) 
The classical tradition is also one of the architectural styles chosen to 
represent the European tradition on the euro bills imagery. Given that 
concrete monuments would be identified with specific nations, the In- 
stitute opted for fictive representation of gateways and windows in seven 
architectural periods chosen to represent European tradition (European 
Commission 2007). 

But such attempts have remained largely symbolic. Some scholars as 
well as citizens find the very concept of a European identity problematic: 
anthropologist Cris Shore, for example, asks whether the construction 
of a European identity does not first require the erosion of existing iden- 
tities and whether the creation of a new identity might promote new 
forms of xenophobia and cultural chauvinism (Shore 2000). Other au- 
thors, focusing less on problems and more on the dynamics of the strug- 
gle to create a sense of Europeanness, have highlighted the importance 
of territory in the creation of European identity. Monica Sassatelli has 
argued that the EU’s attempts at “awakening European consciousness by 
promoting its symbols” is intimately connected to the “idea of ‘Europe’ 
as the foundation of an identity” a geographical, political, historical, re- 
ligious, and cultural construct that is difficult to define but important in 
the context of identity creation (Sassatelli 2002: 435). Sociologist Mabel 
Berezin has pointed to the social, political, cultural, and cognitive as- 
pects of territories that are essential for the formation of political com- 
munities, including the naming of places and monuments—to which 
I would add events and festivals (Berezin 2003). The EU, however, has 
little power, funding, or credential to create symbolic buildings and ur- 
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ban structures and is only starting to establish social practices that can 
contribute to the creation of political identity, and eventually to distinc- 
tive urban imaginaries. 


Architecture and Urban Form in the EU Headquarters 


As it currently stands, the built environment in the European districts 
in Brussels and the other EU headquarters is reflective of the primarily 
functional and economic approach of the EU towards European unifi- 
cation, standing out for the scale of its buildings rather than for their 
aesthetic qualities or their character as recognizable emblems of the EU. 
Their urban form reflects the absence of strong leadership from the EU. 
In contrast to a city such as Paris, where the government together with 
local elites has carefully established the capital as a locus for the expres- 
sion of power, the EU itself does not have the means for such displays, 
and, given the long history of inner-European rivalries and wars, the na- 
tion-states that compose the EU are opposed to displays of EU power. 
Instead, the EU buildings are indicative of national and local political 
needs and planning traditions, as well as of economic elites who have ef- 
fectively leveraged the EU presence as an opportunity to promote their 
own interests. This situation is particularly evident in the history of the 
integration of the EU in Brussels. 

Brussels, the capital of Belgium, has grown into the main seat of the 
EU. In its European quarter, half of the approximately 3.4 million square 
meters of office space are occupied by the EU and associated bodies.’ 
Brussels and Belgium are fitting hosts to EU institutions. Many of the 
problems that surround European unification, including issues of lan- 
guage, culture, and history, as well as unity, identity, symbolism, and 
even the existence of a capital city, mirror the history of Belgian uni- 
fication and federalization. The country, created after an elite revolt of 
the catholic and liberal population in 1830, brought together a Flemish- 
speaking Catholic working-class population with a French-speaking up- 
per class. Issues of language, class, and social status were historically 
interconnected. The first constitution and laws were written in French, 
making it the dominant language, and only in 1898, nearly seventy years 
after the creation of the country, was Flemish recognized as an offi- 
cial national language. After World War II, disputes between the two 
major cultural groups eventually led to the creation of three regional 
governments—for the Flemish Region, the Walloon Region, and the bi- 
lingual Brussels-Capital Region (created in 1989 and the only reminder 
of national unity)—as well as the establishment of Flemish, French, and 
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German community organizations that address cultural issues beyond 
regional boundaries (Lagrou 2000). 

Moreover, the administration of the Brussels agglomeration resem- 
bles that of the multiple institutions of the EU. The metropolitan area 
of Brussels consists of nineteen independent communes, including the 
City of Brussels, with two official languages and about 950,000 inhabit- 
ants. It is surrounded by Flemish territory, although located more or 
less in the center of the country between the two major political and 
linguistic regions. The Brussels area is composed of multiple and over- 
lapping political territories of varying size that host several capital city 
functions. Its most recognizable capital architecture is the result of nine- 
teenth-century national planning during the reign of King Léopold II 
(Ranieri 1973). In the context of regionalization, the Brussels area has 
come to host more capital functions than just the national government. 
The city hosts the French Community and the Brussels-Capital Region 
government. It also hosts the Flemish Region and the Flemish Com- 
munity, which regrouped its institutions in the territory of the City of 
Brussels, even though the regional government has no authority over 
Brussels—revealing a political program for the reconquest of Brussels by 
the Flemish. Each institution established its own parliament buildings 
and symbols within the city. 

It is, however, the EU presence that has come to physically dominate 
the Brussels landscape, sponsoring a large number of commercial of- 
fice buildings. But these have come to represent the negative impact of 
the EU rather than its positive effects. In the absence of a strong EU 
policy on its headquarters, host countries and cities across Europe, in 
conjunction with local elites, built the structures that became home to 
the main EU institutions (Map 9.1). A private entrepreneur with the help 
of national Belgian institutions conceived and financed the Berlaymont, 
today’s headquarters of the Commission. From the early months of their 
presence in Brussels, the European organizations experienced rapid and 
unpredictable growth, pushing them to continually seek for new office 
space on the private market. In June 1958, the construction company 
Francois et Fils offered to erect a building with two thousand to three 
thousand office units on the site of the nineteenth-century Berlaymont 
monastery at the edge of the Quartier Léopold. By November 1959, pre- 
paratory talks indicated that an initial project for the new building could 
begin. Financing came from the Belgian Office of Overseas Social Secu- 
rity, on the condition that the building provide more than the originally 
projected number of office units and be built over a period of ten years, 
once the European institutions expressed interest in using it. The archi- 
tects commissioned by the Belgian Ministry of Public Works—Lucien 
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Map 9.1. Map of the European district in Brussels (as of 2004). Source: 
Carola Hein. 


de Vestel, Jean Gilson, and André and Jean Polak—were well established 
in Brussels and would later design various buildings in the European 
district. 

The construction of the Berlaymont between 1963 and 1968 began 
the transformation of the Quartier Léopold into an office district for 
Europe. Its cross-shaped design and its technologically innovative con- 
struction—the building floors are suspended from the outer edges of 
cantilevered beams on the twelfth floor, which also supports the twelfth 
story and the helicopter landing pad at the top—is an example of the 
modernism of its time. The Berlaymont became the key to the creation 
of a new street and subway system for Brussels, continuing the govern- 
ment-led building of an urban transportation network that had begun 
with the highway construction for Expo ’58, but giving it a new focus. In- 
stead of a north-south subway line, which had been suggested to link the 
city center to the main industrial and working-class neighborhoods, an 
east-west axis connecting the central city to the European quarter and 
the well-to-do residential areas in the southeast of the capital was built. 
In addition, several levels of parking and a street tunnel were added be- 
low the Rue de la Loi. Improved access to the area greatly contributed 
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to the development of the European function of the Quartier Léopold, 
but at the same time, these roads and their complex connections to the 
Berlaymont slowed down construction on the building and the Berlay- 
mont was finally completed ten years after the European communities 
had come to Brussels. Given the rapid growth of the institution, and the 
large number of forces that intervened in its conception, the Berlaymont 
was never the unique flagship building of the institution. Nonetheless, it 
remains one of the most recognizable buildings of the EU, even though 
or perhaps because it rejects any connection to its urban environment 
in terms of scale, connection to the surrounding streets, or aesthetics; 
and, it did jumpstart office construction in Brussels (Dessouroux 2010) 
(Figure 9.2). 

Later constructions for the Council and the Parliament were similarly 
the result of local, regional and national debates and conflicts rather than 
EU choices. The Council of Ministers building highlights the ways in 
which the EU presence exacerbated local tensions and traditions (Figure 
9.3). The EU requested a building for the Council for more than twenty 
years, demanding a functional horizontal complex, surrounded by broad 
security strips. Such a structure was inappropriate for a central urban lo- 
cation and the complex relationship between the various Belgian actors 
as well as the economic crisis of the 1970s brought the project to a stand- 


Figure 9.2. The Berlaymont, seat of the European Commission, with a 
demonstration by farmers during a summit of European heads of state, 
2009. Source: © European Union. 
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Figure 9.3. The Justus Lipsius building for the Council of Ministers with 
television facilities gathered for a European summit, 2009. Source: © Euro- 
pean Union. 


still. The establishment of new regional powers, particularly the first di- 
rectly elected regional body, the Agglomération de Bruxelles, which had 
jurisdiction over the area of the nineteen Brussels communes, includ- 
ing the City of Brussels, was unwilling to support the EU’s request for 
a large-scale, horizontal, and monofunctional Council building in the 
center of the city. Similarly, the City of Brussels, traditionally a staunch 
supporter of the national government and of international organizations 
within its territory, withdrew its support for large-scale nationally initi- 
ated projects after experiencing public criticism in the local elections. 
Years of delay and opposition came to an end in the mid 1980s. In 
1983, after fifteen years of wrangling over the site and design of its head- 
quarters building, the Council of Ministers decided to finance the con- 
struction itself. The Belgian government took extraordinary measures 
to prove that it could house the Council (and thus possibly get a chance 
to accommodate the Parliament), having the executive for the Brussels 
Region, which was still part of the national government, sign the neces- 
sary permits for the Council building, and an accord with the EC. The 
urban layout and architectural design of the Council of Ministers build- 
ing was finally achieved by means of a typical Brussels compromise, with 
urban design guidelines by an independent Brussels architectural and 
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urban planning firm, Group Planning, and architectural design by the 
twenty-one architects who had participated in the earlier contest. The 
compromise construction was finally opened in 1994. While it was suc- 
cessfully finished, the building stood for the failure of the EU to provide 
leadership, making it a negative symbol of Europeanization rather than 
a positive one. 

The construction of the European Parliament further highlighted the 
difficulties of building for the EU in the absence of a clear EU head- 
quarters strategy and in the face of a European symbolic vacuum (Figure 
9.4). Over the years, the Parliament was holding more and more meet- 
ings in Brussels, but the Belgian government could not officially erect a 
hemicycle building, as this would have caused a breach of the existing 
distribution of the European organizations among the three headquar- 
ters cities. Consequently, an association of political and business figures 
suggested a privately funded project for an International Conference 
Center (ICC) with 750 seats—a parliamentary hemicycle in disguise in 
1987—near the established European institutions. Despite protests from 
Luxembourg and France as well as from local citizens, and in disregard 
of the official master plan, the secretary of state for the Brussels Region 
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Figure 9.4. The buildings of the European Parliament, including (from 
front to back) the Joszef Antall and Willy Brandt building, the Altiero 


Spinelli building, and the Paul-Henry Spaak building, as well as Brussels’s 
hemicycle. Source: © European Union. 
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signed the building permission for the ICC. In 1988, the European Par- 
liament agreed that it would rent the Brussels parliamentary hemicycle 
building after it was completed and expressed interest in office buildings 
being planned parallel to the railway lines.* After various modifications, 
the parliament and the office buildings were completed in 1995. Absent 
a genuine democratic procedure for making decisions about its concep- 
tion and realization, the building, despite its extensive decoration with 
flags, represents yet another missed opportunity to create a strong posi- 
tive symbol for Europe. The building has received media attention, but 
the underlying current in the press is one of criticism and complaints of 
failed integration—a position that is harmful rather than supportive of 
European integration and identity creation (Wislocki 1996; Kahler 1995; 
Dubois 1994). 

Since the entry into force of the Treaty of Amsterdam in 1997, Brussels 
has been the official seat of the Council, the Commission, the European 
Economic and Social Committee and the Committee of the Regions, and 
the Commission has emphasized the capital status in multiple ways. In 
2001, a document published jointly by the European Commission and 
the Belgian Presidency featured the title “Brussels: Capital of Europe” 
(European Commission and Belgian Presidency 2001). Despite the title 
that pointed to Brussels, the report itself envisioned the European capital 
as a “stable but light” capital, linking the diversities that lie at the heart 
of the European project. Emphasizing that “networking could act as uni- 
fying principle” it conceived of European identity as a plural one, and 
expressed hope that “project coherence and a more extensive use of the 
partnership principle between different actors could improve past prac- 
tices and influence positively the attractiveness of the European project in 
Brussels for the people living, working, investing or visiting it” (European 
Commission and Belgian Presidency 2001) A photocollage by Rem Kool- 
haas featuring major EU buildings from different cities as if in a single 
neighborhood highlighted the possible plurality of the site (Figure 9.5). 

Voices criticizing the EU as being too distant from its citizens and 
not fully democratic have increased since the late 1980s. The absence of 
participatory opportunities is reflected in the absence of public spaces 
that would provide space for EU events or citizen protests. The Rond- 
Point Schuman, initially conceived as an urban square, is too small to 
serve this purpose, and the Rue de la Loi currently serves primarily an 
urban highway. In order to gain support, the EU has started to recognize 
the need to promote a positive image through increased citizen partici- 
pation, promotion of democracy, and symbolism. Simultaneously, the 
Commission has become more aware of the importance of architectural 
quality and its responsibility for its symbolic and architectural image, 
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Figure 9.5. Rem Koolhaas, Eurocampus, featured in “Brussels, Capital of 
Europe” Source: European Commision and Belgian Presidency 2001. 


shifting the focus to the EU as an actor responsible for its own symbolic 
and architectural image. Siim Kallas, vice president of the European 
Commission, responsible for administrative affairs, audit, and anti- 
fraud, whose portfolio included building policy between 2004 and 2010, 
picked up on this attempt to formulate a new and common strategy for 
the planning of the European district.> He emphasized Brussels as the 
EU’s main headquarters and underscored the need to collaborate with 
local institutions and for “longer-term planning (notwithstanding the 
inevitable risks linked to the rather unpredictable character of European 
integration)” (Kallas 2007). He posited that the Commission’s presence 
needs to be “at the same time efficient and coherent from a logistical 
viewpoint, aesthetically pleasing for all and well-integrated into our con- 
stant efforts to promote public transport mobility for our staff, keeping 
in mind the constantly worsening traffic and air pollution conditions in 
Brussels” (Kallas 2007). 

This approach led Kallas to spearhead a unique architectural policy 
for the Commission buildings in Brussels and Luxembourg.°® The docu- 
ment, based on resolutions made by the Council since 2001 regarding 
building quality, identifies ten elements for the design of Commission 
buildings, including urban integration, accessibility and mobility, and 
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issues of functionality and quality of construction. The new policy also 
addresses concepts of architectural aesthetics and symbolism that have 
so far been mostly absent in the EUs construction policy. It notably states 
that a Commission building “should project an image and display cer- 
tain values,’ that “special attention should be paid to ensuring that the 
message communicated by Commission buildings is consistent with the 
principles and values of European integration and the functioning of its 
institutions.’ The text even points to specific design features that could 
be employed in this context, arguing that “With due regard for safety 
constraints, ... the Commission will ensure that the image conveyed by 
the facades and volumes of its buildings reflects, partly by incorporat- 
ing slender curved lines, the boldness, transparency and dynamics of 
the European project.’ Furthermore, the Commission hopes to achieve 
a cohesive image of its buildings and the “establishment of a symbolic 
common thread linking all the buildings and building clusters occupied 
by the Commission” that “will make the Commission more visible and 
recognisable in the city.’° While the document continues to highlight 
functional elements in the design of Commission buildings, the attempt 
to create a cohesive, aesthetic, and symbolic architectural design is a 
major innovative step for the Commission. 

The Commission's new architectural strategy included a request for 
design competitions and in 2008, Kallas, together with the Brussels-Cap- 
ital Region and the City of Brussels launched a major international com- 
petition for the Rue de la Loi, the access route to the European district 
in Brussels. According to Kallas, the goal was to give “body and soul to 
the European political project” and provide the Commission with much- 
needed office space, while creating public spaces, shops, and possibly a 
daycare facility for employees of the EU institutions (2009). The idea is to 
incorporate 400,000 square meters of Commission property bordering 
the Rue de la Loi, which connects the current EU headquarters to the 
old core. This would more than double the amount of office space cur- 
rently located in the competition area (170,000 square meters), with the 
ultimate goal of “reducing the Commission’s overall environmental foot- 
print,” providing “good connections to public transport” and contributing 
to the “beautification of the Rue de la Loi and its surroundings” (2009). 

The rhetoric of sustainability, beautification, and creation of symbols, 
however, does not translate into the imagery created in the prize-winning 
proposal, developed by a multinational team under the leadership of the 
French architect Christian de Portzamparc. The project, which features a 
series of high-rises, with twin buildings flanking the entry to Rue de la Loi 
where it faces the old city, revives the scale of projects from the 1960s, 
while giving the high-rises a more contemporary look '° (Figures 9.6a, 
b). Local institutions have requested integration of housing and shops 
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Figubes' 9.6a, b. Proposal by Christian de Portzamparc for the Rue de la 
Loi, 2009. Source: © Atelier Christian de Portzamparc. 
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for several decades, to no avail. The sustainable features of the project, 
such as a tramway in the middle of the Rue de la Loi and the addition of 
trees, may not be feasible, given that there is a metro underground in the 
same space. The European district in Brussels has a long history of failed 
attempts at multifunctional development, beautification and traffic im- 
provement; meanwhile the responsible institutions have consistently 
accommodated the EU’s request for further office spaces. In regard to 
the current project, critics in various media have already picked up on 
the improbability of these projects and the numerous traps that they in- 
clude, highlighting problems that resemble those of earlier initiatives."’ 

Plans for Brussels made in the last several years are an attempt by the 
EU to take charge of its symbolic prerogative. That attempt stands in 
contrast to the Lisbon Treaty (2009), which aims to enhance legitimacy 
and efficiency of the EU (implementing many reform elements that had 
been included in the failed European constitution), but which excludes 
all explicit mention of EU symbols and therewith curtails the EU’s ca- 
pacity for symbolic creation and outreach. Support from the Belgian 
side for the Commission projects is still lacking, leading Kallas to state 
in February 2009, “I regret that not all institutional actors in Belgium are 
totally convinced yet about the need to ensure that Brussels further con- 
solidates its role of Capital of Europe, to the benefit not only of its own 
citizens, but of this country as a whole” (Kallas 2009: 4). Despite the im- 
portance of the EU headquarters as public buildings, there seems to be 
little awareness of the importance that capitol buildings can play a cen- 
tral role in creating a European consciousness and sense of solidarity. 

The recent attempts at improving the architectural quality of the 
Commission’s buildings in Brussels appear disconnected not only from 
the building policies of other EU institutions, notably the Council and 
the Parliament, but also from other, complementary EU strategies— 
both in terms of the built environment as well as in the field of art and 
culture—which are designed to foster European awareness across the 
member states and its related attempts to overcome the predominance 
of national symbols. 


The Creation of EU Urban Mindscapes 


Political integration and cultural cohesion in the EU might well threaten 
long-standing national prerogatives to physical space, including the 
production of urban symbols. Indeed, as the EU still largely depends 
on national decisions, EU and national interests clash over the design 
of political spaces and identity building. So the EU is turning to cities, 
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notably non-capitals, whose elites are eager to overcome national bound- 
aries and control to create a European mindscape. Cities have long been 
the driving forces of economic innovation in Europe. City-states of 
the medieval period collaborated across Europe regardless of national 
boundaries. Business elites had their offices in cities of multiple nations 
that lined their trading interests. Similarly, cities today stand to profit 
from open borders and economic cooperation. (Other good partners for 
the EU are regions, multicultural and bilingual areas like the Alsace that 
stand to gain from cross-border Europeanization.) 

The EU’s decentralization of headquarters appears to be part of a 
larger strategy to use cities as partners in the creation of European iden- 
tity. Despite the Commission’s insistence on calling Brussels “the capital 
of Europe,’ the EU is located in more than one city; in fact, the EU has 
been locating its agencies and capital functions in multiple cities since 
1992 (Maps 9.2, 9.3). Many Europeans have characterized this decen- 
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Map 9.2. The Polycentric European Capital: Cities hosting EU functions. 
Photo by Carola Hein. 
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Map 9.3. Map of host cities of the European Capital of Culture. 
Photo by Carola Hein. 


tralization as inefficient. However, decentralization, multiplicity, and 
itinerancy are in accordance with the EU motto “United in Diversity’ 
The dispersion of capital functions provides an opportunity to build 
European symbols from the bottom up and to use cities as motors in 
the creation of an EU mindscape, allowing for a composite image of a 
capital to emerge that draws on bits and pieces from cities throughout 
Europe. This unique and not officially stated approach is an effective way 
to include cities in the building of Europe, as it allows the EU to bypass 
national input and overcome national opposition. The host cities may 
thus become political frontiers for the creation of Europe, introducing 
innovative culture and political thought, as the Dutch geographer Gert- 
jan Dijkink writes, and developing new symbols, buildings and events 
(Dijkink 2000). 
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Decentralization activities within the EU go beyond the design of head- 
quarters buildings. The European Capital of Culture program designates 
one or more cities every year. The title—attributed by the EU—aims at 
promoting a European territorial consciousness. Created in 1985 the 
program has featured cities of long cultural importance first. It has since 
showcased industrial cities that have used the event to reimagine them- 
selves as cultural centers (Glasgow) and has helped cities to imagine new 
events, such as the Zinneke Parade, a colorful, multicultural street pa- 
rade in Brussels that has been held every two years since its start in 2000 
(Figure 9.7). The EU explicitly intends the decentralized and itinerant 


Figure 9.7. Zinneke Parade. Source: Dreamstime. 
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staging of ECoC events to change people’s minds and thus create among 
them a new mental map of Europe, one that goes beyond the territorial 
definition of the nation-state. 

A study of European cities of culture between 1994 and 2004 found 
that many could not have achieved the same “cultural, visitor, and social 
impacts ... so quickly” and that it raised “interest in European issues,’ 
“offering opportunities for European countries to cooperate; reinforcing 
Europe as a part of each national identity;” and as a “significant pro- 
motional tool for European culture and the EU due to media attention 
and recognition” (Palmer-Rae Associates 2004: 162-63). The study con- 
cludes that the “Capital of Culture” title is a catalyst for cultural develop- 
ment and the transformation of a city even though the application is a 
financial burden, albeit one that, according to this preliminary research, 
may benefit the city in a wider context. However, respondents to the 
study also voiced criticism concerning, for example, the designation 
process, the ways in which individual cities took advantage (or not) of 
the opportunity, the festival character of the event, or the lack of focus 
on Europe. Such criticism reflects wider debates on the use of festivals 
and other events by both the public and private sector to speed up urban 
transformation without fully taking into account issues of social segre- 
gation and gentrification and the needs and wishes of citizens (see, e.g., 
Prentice and Andersen 2003; Florida 2005). 

The program is necessarily aimed at European goals, and the EU 
question is thus not only what Europe can do for the ECoC cities but 
also what these cities can do for Europe. In turn, city groups see the 
ECoC title as an opportunity, using festival events as a means to rede- 
velop urban spaces. It is thus a fascinating catalyst for discussions on the 
opportunities and challenges inherent in a decentralized and itinerant 
European capital. The ECoC program therewith raises yet another layer 
of European identity, one that is anchored in European city networks. 
The various networks established through the ECoC events, it is hoped, 
will transcend existing national boundaries, cultural prejudices, and 
local policy structures. The EC cites historical precedence for this new 
map: “Europeans share a common cultural heritage, which is the result 
of centuries of creativity, migratory flows, and exchanges” (Commission 
of the European Communities 2007). Thus, the EU has brought into ex- 
istence a system that uses spectacles and events—similar to other art, 
culture or sport events, but geared towards European consciousness— 
as tools to reform habits at the level of everyday life and consciousness. 
It uses festivalization as a tool not only to promote urban development, 
but also to nurture new European imaginaries. 
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Conclusion 


The introduction to this book argues that political realms and urban 
places are closely linked aspects of public space, conditioning each 
other. In the case of the EU, the constantly evolving political agenda is 
currently transforming into a morphing urban landscape, one that needs 
to respond to rapidly changing functions and emerging identities. The 
EU’s decentralization of headquarters and the ECoC process indicate 
that careful interaction of European institutions with host cities, as well 
as the promotion of European art, cultural activities, and social events, 
might contribute to the emergence of a stronger European identity and 
that it may be necessary to first create social interaction, before physi- 
cal structures can be built. In turn, citizens newly seeing themselves as 
European might well take more interest in the architectural and urban 
design of Brussels, and the other EU headquarters. As architecture and 
urban design strengthen the European group identity, a strengthened 
group identity may reinforce the interest in symbolic EU built forms.” 
Thus, through deliberate policy as well as concurrent inadvertent ac- 
tion, through decentralized headquarters as well as through the ECoC 
program and other initiatives, the EU creates new “urban imaginaries” 
and “European,’ rather than “national” ways for citizens to perceive the 
cities in which they live and work. 


Notes 


1. How to Use the Euro Name and Symbol. Accessed December 4, 2013. 
http://ec.europa.eu/economy_finance/euro/cash/symbol/. 

2. How to Use the Euro Name and Symbol. Accessed December 4, 2013. 
http://ec.europa.eu/economy_finance/euro/cash/symbol/. 

3. “The Commission’s buildings policy in Brussels,” MEMO/09/94,0 5/03/ 
2009. Accessed December 4, 2013. http://europa.eu/rapid/pressReleasesA 
ction.do?reference=MEMO/09/94&format=HTML&aged=0&language= 
EN&guiLanguage=en. 

4, In January 1992—even before the Council of Ministers meeting in the Ed- 
inburgh that established the three temporary headquarters cities as the of- 
ficial capitals of Europe—the Parliament also rented 300,000 square meters 
of office space that could be created in its vicinity alongside the railway line. 
On the project, see Société Espace Léopold, Note de Présentation, January 
21, 1993; Société Espace Léopold, Descriptif du projet, January 21, 1993; 
Ville de Bruxelles, Commune d’Ixelles. 

5. “The Commission’s buildings policy in Brussels,” MEMO/09/94,0 5/03/ 
2009. Accessed December 4, 2013. http://europa.eu/rapid/pressReleasesA 
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ction.do?reference=MEMO/09/94&format=HT ML&aged=0&language= 
EN&guiLanguage=en. 


. It is also a response to the Council Resolution of February 12, 2001 on ar- 


chitectural quality in urban and rural environments; Council conclusions of 
December 13, 2008 on architecture and the contribution of culture to sus- 
tainable development, 2001/C 73/04, OJ C 73, 12.2.2001, p. 6; 2008/C 319/ 
05, OJ C 319, 13.12.2008, p. 13. These documents are referenced ina commu- 
nication from the Commission: Commission of the European Communities. 
2009. Guide to the Commission’s architectural policy. Accessed December 
4, 2013. http://ec.europa.eu/oib/doc/architectural-policy-guide_en.pdf 


. Commission of the European Communities. 2009. Guide to the Com- 


mission’s architectural policy. Accessed December 4, 2013, p. 6. http:/ec 
.europa.eu/oib/doc/architectural-policy-guide_en.pdf 


. Commission of the European Communities. 2009. Guide to the Com- 


mission’s architectural policy. Accessed December 4, 2013, p. 6. http://ec 
.europa.eu/oib/doc/architectural-policy-guide_en.pdf 


. Commission of the European Communities. 2009. Guide to the Com- 


mission’s architectural policy. Accessed December 4, 2013, p. 7. http://ec 
.europa.eu/oib/doc/architectural-policy-guide_en.pdf 

Young, N. M. 2009. Portzamparc Wins Brussels Redesign: Editorial: Re- 
design of European Community District Awarded to the French Archi- 
tect. World Architecture News.com. Accessed December 4, 2013 http:// 
www.worldarchitecturenews.com/index.php?fuseaction=wanappln.proje 
ctview&upload_id=11412. “Christian de Portzamparc, Brussels, 2009” Ar- 
chifacts. Accessed December 4, 2013. http://archifacts.wordpress.com/ 
2009/03/10/christian-de-portzamparc-brussels-2009/ 

“This Is How Brussels’ EU Quarter Could Look Like in 2025” Accessed 
February 25, 2010. http://brusselsblogger.blogactiv.eu/2009/03/05/this-is- 
how-brussels-eu-quarter-could-look-like-in-2020/. 

Research for this article was concluded in 2010. More recent developments 
have not been taken into account. 
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